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CHAP. XXXII. 

General election.^-^Meetinff of parliament — and commence' 
ment of Mr. Pittas administration.-^^The king* a speech. — 
State of the empire when Mr. Pittas ministry commencedm 
'Objects which he proposes to pursue. — First efforts 
directed to finance. — Bill for the prevention of smuggling. 
— Commutation act^^-^Arguments against and for it.^^ 
Regulation on duties for British spirits. — Preliminary 
motions for the relief of the East India company. — Bilf 
for the regulation of Jndia.'-^Arguments against it. — 
Arguments for it* — Comparison of the two bills as 
resulting from the characters of their authors. — Debate 
on the Westminster election.^ — Mr. Dundas proposes the 
restoration of the forfeited estates.-^^A law passed for 
that purpose. — Labours of Mr. Pitt in investigating the 
public accounts. — Supplies. "^l-oan and Taxes*^^ession 
closes. 

BY dissolving the parliament, his majesty virtu- CHAP. 
ally asked the question, Did your late representati%*es ,^^,y«^ 
speak your sense, or not? If they did, you will reelect u^^ 
them ; if not, you will choose others. Thus interrogated, Jj^'aT* 
the greater part of the people answered. No ; and a very 
considerable majority of members friendly to Mr. Pitt was 
returned. As far as popular opinion can be a test of 
either merit or demerit, it was decidedly favourable to the 
minister, and inimical to his opponents. The general 
conduct of Mr. Fex eftfia has beta errmeously f ttimated 
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CHAP, by those who considered defects, without comprehending 
^^^^^^^^ the excellencies of his plans, acts, and character ; but never 
1784. was he les^ popular than lifter .his India bill and contest 
Contest for ^^^^ ^^^ sovereign. Still, however, he retained great 
Westmin- favour in some parts of the kingdom, especially in West- 
influence of minster, and his election was the most noted of any that 
tad^**^*** occurred for the new parliament. The candidates were, 
lord Hood, who had so eminently distinguished himself 
with Rodney, Mr. Fox, and sir Cecil Wray ; of whom the 
two last were the late members. Wray had been origi- 
nally chosen through the interest of Mr. Fox, but now 
abandoned that gentleman and joined lord Hood. For 
several days, Mr. Fox was superior to either of his com- 
petitors ; but his majority afterwards rapidly decreased, 
and he became inferior to sir Cecil Wray, who was far sur- 
passed by the naval candidate. On the 11th day of the 
po:ll he was three hundred and eighteen behind Wray : but 
art interference now took place that changed the face of 
affairs* A lady of very high rank, still more eminent for 
beau'ty than for condition, one of our lovely countrywomen, 
who demonstrate that, in celebrating a Venus or a 
Helen, poets do not exceed nature and experience, warmly 
interested herself in the election of Mr. Fox, with a suc- 
' cess far beyond the hopes of the favoured candidate. 
Animated bv personal friendship, and inspired with an 
ardent zeal for what she conceived to he a public benefit, 
this exalted woman undertook a personal canvass in favour 
of the losing candidate, and was not to be deterred by any 
inconveniences of the pursuit, or by the strictures of the 
opposite party upon active efforts which Were so efficacious 
towards the attainment of the object. Many voters indeed, 
thorugh far from approving of Mr. Fox's political princi- 
' - pies atid conduct, ccVuld riot withstand the fascinating 
eloquence of so impressive an advocate ; they might have 
resisted the irtmost efforts of the brilliant genius of an 
Erskine or a Sheridan, but could not withstand the brilliant 
eyes of the dutchess : these two great masters of the 
pathetic might have in vain attempted to canvass for their 
brother orator i persuasion sat on the lips and dimpled in 
the- smiles of tht: beautiful Devonshire, pleading for her 
brother whig. Pet^ns too calloos to yield to the applica- 
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tion of beauty, were not without other avenues to iheir CHAP, 
hearts, to which the fair friend of Mr. Fox did not fail to ,^^!^ 
apply with effect. The candidate himself, extremely well ^jg^ 
qualified for cooperating with the efforts of his friends, 
was better known to the lower and more numerous classes 
of Westminster electors, than any other eminent person 
existing. He was naturally open, frank, unassuming, and 
popular in his manners, politically attended all the public 
meetings, and associated under the appearance of moat 
intimate familiarity with tavernkeepers, mechanics, and 
tradesmen, and was, by a great numbsr belonging to these 
classes, regarded with the warmest affection* He was, 
besides, connected with many, of the principal inhabitants, 
whose personal exertions and influence were strenuously 
employed in his favour. After a contest of forty days, 
Mr. Fox was two hundred and thirty-five -superior ; but a 
scrutiny being demanded by sir Cecil Wray, and granted 
by the high bailiff, a return was not made. The orator, 
however, having been chosen by Scottish boroughs, had a 
voice in parliament.** 

The 16th of May was the day fixed for the meeting of ^eertng of 
the new parliament, in which Mr. Pitt, not twenty*five and com- ' 
years of age, may be properly said to have commenced roen^of 
the chief executorial direction of British affairs. The ^'■•.P'"'» 
probable conduct of a man in office depends upon his administrs- 
talents, dispositions, and habits, combined with the state of ^^' 
affairs relative to his employment, and his own clear and 
full comprehension of its nature, objects, means, and duties. 
If a minister takes an exact and complete survey of the 
actual condition of a nation, and rises to general views of 

a The writer was one day present at tfiis celebrated election, and 
being recently come to London, was forcibly struck with the free and easy 
terms on which some of the lower adherents of Mr. Fox, cs|>ccially a party of 
butchers, accosted a personage of his transcendent superiority. It was not with 
the veneration due to so extraordinary talents from any rank, that those persons 
of the very hamhIeM addressed Charles James Pox : it was the endearing terms of 
fond comrades, on a footing of pei-fect equality : *' Charles my sweet bm- ; God 
" bless your black face ! do not be afraid, my lad, we are yottr friendt r* The 
-writer recollects, the same day, to have heard a very open avowal of corruption. 
Being in a bookseller's shop in Covent Garden, a woman, who it seems was a 
neigbbourv coming in, was asked by the master of the house, If her husband had 
polled I No, she answered ; we are told, votes will bear a higher price next week ! 
The circumstances of this election, in a city wherein votes are so general,, and of 
another in the same place four years after, are by no means favourable to the 
doctrine of certain political reformists, that universal suffrage would promote re- 
spectability aad iadependeDCii o£ elcctieas. 
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OITAV. the chief constituents of national prosperity, bestowing 
".A," application and perseverance either in the removal of evil 
1784. ^^ promotion of good, he must produce much greater bene- 
fit to the state, than he who regards and pursues only 
a part. 

The chief constituents of national prosperity arc, 
first, the means of subsistence, through agriculture, mines, 
fisheries, manufactures, and commerce : secondly, defence 
in military and naval strength, for securing those advan- 
tages ; comprehending also, connexions with foreign coun* 
tries, when conducive either to benefit or security ; third-* 
ly, the preservation and improvement of that physical 
and moral character, which is best fitted for retaining and 
promoting the advantages ; this head requires the encou- 
ragement of useful and liberal arts, and in every civilized 
and enlightened country the promotion of science and 
literature ; fourthly, the gratification of prevalent habits 
of comfort and enjoyments, as far as depends upon gov- 
ernment, unless restriction be necessary for the public 
good, and the liberty of the subject, without which, to 
generous and independent spirits, no other blessing of life 
can afford perfect enjoyment ; fifthly, subsidiary to the 
' rest, is provision for the continuance of these, as far as 
l^uman foresight can extend,^ A statesman of consum- 
mate wisdom may bestow a greater or less proportion of 
attention on one or another of these constituents, accord- 
ing to circumstances ; but such a minister will have them 
all in his view. The peculiar situation of Britain, ex- 
hausted by the enormous expenses of her late ruinous 
war, and loaded with an immense public debt, rendered 
the promotion of trade and improvement of finance the 
most immediately urgent objects of legislative and minis- 
terial consideration. Besides, at this time, the study of 
political economy occupied the greater number of scholars, 
moral and political philosophers, and almost every able and 
informed senator and statesman. Such disquisitions, 
originating in French ingenuity, had been corrected, en- 

b This analysis the reader will perceive to be abridged from fJillies's Frede- 
ric, which appears to the author to exhibit a much juster and more comprehen- 
nve estimate of national advantage, than those, either of writers or counsellors, 
who should consider mere opulence, cither private or public, or the aggregate 
of both, isiht testKof natiooMl prosperity. 
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targed, and digested into a grand system, by British ex* CHAP, 
perience, knowledge, and deduction, Adam Smith wai^^;^^^"* 
the framer of commercial science and the consequent in- u^j^ 
culcations ; and his estimable work, indeed, was become 
the text book of political economists in the closet, the 
cabinet, and senate. A very eminent writer often gives 
a tone and fashion to the subjects which he treats, that 
procures them an attention, perhaps greater than may be 
justified by their comparative value among the various 
pursuits of life and constituents of happiness* Dwelling 
on the nature and causes of the wealth of nations, both 
theorists and politicians, by too exclusive attention to that 
one subject, have frequently been led into an imagination 
that the supreme constituent of national good was opu- 
lence ; an idea totally inconsistent with a knowledge of 
human powers and enjoyments, the experience of happi- 
ness and the history of nations**^ This very high estima- 
tion of wealth, as the supreme excellence of a country, 
cooperated with the mercantile character, so prevalent in 
Britain, and many in the various departments of active 
(especially trading) life considered commerce and finance 
as the principal objects of executorial conduct. Mr. Pitt, 
though too enlarged in his views to admit that opinion in 
the common extent, yet regarding trade, and especially 
revenue, as most immediately urgent in forming his plans 
for the first session of the new parliament, directed his 
mind chiefly to commerce and finance, and these consti- 
tute the principal subjects of his majesty's introductory 
speech to parliament. 

The new parliament being met, Mr. Cornwall was The Wn^s 
chosen speaker, and on the 19th, his majesty opened the 
session by a speech from the throne ; he declared the 
high satisfaction with which he met his parliament, after 
having recurred in so important a moment to the sense of 
his people. He entertained ajust and confident reliance, 
that the assembly was animated with the sentiments •f 

c Comimre, for instance, the Greeks and Persians, the Romans and Cartha> 
giniane, the Buropeans and Hindoos. The heroes sent by poverty tfom the 
north, to the dastardly and enervated defenders of the riches of the south. 
These, in the monuments of GiUies, of Fergussou, and (vibbon, show how false- 
ly a poliUcal reasoner would conclude, whs should mensox'e national glory and 
happiness by national receipts. . 
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CHAP, loyalty inffl attachment to the constitution, which bad been 
^^V io fully manifested in every part of the kingdom. The 
1784. objects particularly recommended to their attention, were 
the alarming progress of frauds in the revenue, the fra- 
ming of such commercial regulations as were immediate- 
ly necessary, and the providing for the good government 
of our possessions in the East Indies. Upon this subject 
parliament would not lose sight of the effect which the 
measures they adopted might have on our own constitu- 
tion, and our dearest interests at home. He had no wish 
but to consult the prosperity of his people, by a constant 
attention to every object of national concern, by an uni- 
form adherence to the true principles of our free constitu- 
tion, and by supporting and maintaining in their just ba- 
lance the rights and privileges of every branch of the 
legislature. An address conformable to the speech hav- 
ing been moved, a debate arose on the expressions of gra- 
titude to the king, for having dissolved the late parlia- 
ment : and an amendment was proposed, to leave out 
such parts of the address as referred to that subject, which 
was negatived by a great majority. As his majesty's 
speech implied a censure of the former parliament, and 
particularly of Mr. Fox's East India bill, Mr. Burke un- 
dertook the justification of opposition and the censure of 
their adversaries, and on the 14th of June made a motion 
for an address to the king, representing and vindicating 
the proceedings of the last parliament, and criminating 
the present ministers. The remonstrance*^ dwelt particu- 
larly on the rectitude and expedience of the late' East In- 
dia bill, and on the dreadful consequences likely to ensue 
from the dissolution. Though both the speech and pro- 
posed statement were replete with ingenuity, yet the main 
arguments being necessarily a repetition of what had been 
frequently urged before, the motion was negatived with- 
out a division. Firmly established as the minister, sup- 
ported by the people through their recently appointed re- 

d He said, he intended his motion as an epitaph on his departed friend, the 
last parliament ; that he had, on some occasions, written long epitaphs to tli^ 
memory of tliosc that he honoured and respected ; and, on the present occa- 
«ion, he c1»<>hc to follow the cor]>se to the sepulchre, aiKi go through the cere- 
mony of saying, '* ashes to ashes, and dust to dust," in sure and certain hope, 
thiv)u^h thu merit oi the good works of the last parliamenti that it would have 
a giorioas aiu) joyful resurrection, and become immortal. 
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preseotatives, as well as chosen by the king, Mr. Pitt was cHAP. 
called to exercise his talents for performing the duties of ^^^^lili 
so arduons a situation. Although a year and a half had^ ^^^ 
now elapsed since the conclusioa of peace, the contentions 
of party had hitherto prevented the adoption of any effec- 
tual measures to recover the country from the miserable 
state to which it had been reduced by an expensive and 
ruinous war. Commerce was still stagnant, the national 
credit depressed, and the funds, after an interval of peace, 
at the lowest price of war ; the public income unequal to 
the expenditure even in its full amount, was at present 
greatly diminished by fraud ; and our important concerns , 

in India without any effectual plan of beneficial arrange- 
ment : the country, so situated, required the efforts of the State of 
minister to raise drooping credit ; to revive the funds ; Ji^hen^iSn* 
to promote the just and beneficial government of India ; .*'**'''vP^'** 
to improve the income, by suppressing fraudulent deduc- gau. 
tion, and by positive additions ; to stimulate the national 
industry, enterprise, and skill, to the highest improvement 
of our mercantile capability ; and to promote manufac- 
tures and commerce, the sources of public and privatp 
wealth. Such were the objects to which, partly the cir- Objcet« 
cumstances of tiie country, and partly the prevalent opin- prJ^ses 
ion of the times, called the attention of Mr. Pitt, who topuwac 
was just commencing an administration long and impor- 
tant ; in which the counsels and conduct of the minister, 
whether wise or unwise, right or wrong, stamp the 
history of these realms, their dependencies and connex- 
ions, for the last sixteen years of the eighteenth century ; 
an era more awfully momentous, involving greater and 
more extensive interests of enlightened, energetic, and 
efficacious Man, than any century in the annals of human 
nature. 

The first ministerial efforts of Mr. Pitt were directed to HU fint 
finance. Before he proceeded to new imposts, or hew directed tv 
regulations for the advancement of revenue, he attempted ^"w*^* 
to render the presei\t taxes as productive as possible, by 
preventing the defalcations of fraud. He had bestowed 
very great pains in collecting information respecting the- 
various subjects, modes, and details of smuggling. The 
former ministers having also in view the supfpressioa of 

Vol. in. B 
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CHAP, this unlawful traffic, had in the last session proposed a 
* ' committee for inquiring into those illicit practices ; three 



1784. reports were delivered, containing very ample materials ; 
and Mr. Eden, chairman of the committee, having em- 
ployed his usual industry and atuteness in investigating 
these minute and complicated topics, had moved the fol- 
lowing resolution, declaratory of the result. That the il- 
licit practice had greatly increased ; the public revenue 
was annually defrauded to the extent of not less than two 
millions ; and these enormities and national losses merited 
Bill for the the early and serious attention of the legislature. Soon 
♦fgiDiig- after the meeting of the new parliament, the subjects of 
giinff. these reports, and of the laws in being for the prevention 
of smuggling, were referred to a committee of the whole 
house. On the second of June, the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer moved for leave to bring in a bill for the more 
feiLxtual prevention of smuggling. The objects of the 
proposition were, to extend the bounds of the hovering 
laws, which had limited the distance from shore within 
which seizures could be made ; to prevent ships from car- 
rying arms, without a license from the admiralty; smug- 
gling ships once captured were never to be returned; 
ships of a certain description adapted to smuggling, were 
never to be built; and clearances were to be regulated, so 
as to prevent ships clearing out in ballast, and afterwards- 
going on the smuggling trade. In the progress of the bill, a 
variety of improvements were suggested ; and after consi- 
derable discussion, it passed into a law. 

Among various articles of illicit trade, the principal 
commodity was tea. It had appeared before the commit- 
tee on smuggling, that only five millions five hundred 
thousand pounds of tea were sold annually by the East 
India company, whereas the annual consumption of the 
kingdom was believed to exceed twelve millions ; so that 
the contraband traffic in this article was more than double 
fjommufa- the leg^l. The remedy which the ministers devised for 
this evil, was to lower the duties on tea to so small an 
amount, as to make the profit inadequate to the risk. In 
this trade the rate of freight and insurances to the shore 
was about *25 per cent.^ and the insurance on the inland 
carris^ge about 10 per cent, more ; in all 35 per cent.. 
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The duty on tea, as it then stood, was about 50 per cent.; CHAP, 
so that the smuggler had an advantage over the fair dea- ,L1^-^ 
fer of 15 per cent. As this reguhition would cause ^^^ 
% deficiency in the revenue of about 600,0001. per minum* 
he proposed to make good the same by an additional win- 
dow tax. This tax (he said) would not be felt as an ad- 
ditional burden, but ought to be considered as a -commu' 
tatioriy and would prove favourable to the subject.® But 
the principal benefit which he expected from this measure, 
was the absolute ruin of the smuggling trade, which sub- 
sisted almost entirely on the profit of their teas. Another 
benefit would be, the timely and necessary relief it would 
afford to the East India company. By this regulation 
they would find a vent for thirteen, instead of five, millions 
of pounds of tea and would be enabled to. employ twenty 
more large ships in their service. This was the biJJ 
since so well known under the title of the CoMMUTATiON 
Act. 

Oppo%^tion in both houses denied this tax to be ArgD. 
commutative: tea, though a commodity of general use, ^^,^ 
still was an article of luxury; whereas the admission of ft>r»t. 
light into houses was indispensably necessary; and thus 
all persons, whether they drank tea or not, were compel- 
led to pay a tax. The gain to the company might be 
considerable, but must be derived from the people, with- 
out any return; the present was a new and positive tax, 
and not a substitution of one for another. This bill was 
farther censured, as a measure of finance ; tea, it was 
said, was a most eligible object for taxation, which pro- 
duced io the revenue near a million sterling annually. If 
once given up, it could never be recovered, and five times 
the quantity of tea consumed yearly that had formerly been 
used, by the new duty would not produce an equal reve- 
nue. It was farther contended, that it would not aflPect 
the suppression of illicit traflSc ; the price of tea, on the 
continent was 7 1-2 per cent, cheaper than at the compa- 
ny's sales, and 5 per cent, was allowed to the company; 

e A house (be said), for instance, of nine windows, which would be ra- 
ted at lUs. Gd., mv^itt be supposed to consume seven pounds of tea ; the differ- 
ence between the old duties on whieb, and the new uutf proposed, might ajt 
:an average anioiuit lu 11. 56. lOd. ; so that such a familj •*oxfd gain hy the coo^ 
mututloD 15s. -id. ' 
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CHAP, these added to the 12 1-2 per cent, duty, it was asserted^ 
^^,^' would be a sufficient compensation for all the risks incur- 
I7t4. ^^^ ^y ^^^ smuggler. Mr. Pitt combatted these objections : 
he denied that tea was a certain and permanent object 
of revenue ; the present state of finance and public credit 
did not permit him to barter a certainty for an uncertainty v 
he was obliged to select an object on which he could build the 
most entire and confident expectation ; and with the invalu- 
able benefits that would result from this measure to the pub- 
lic, notwithstanding the industry with which popular odium 
wa« attempted to be stirred up against it, he was ready to 
risk any unpopularity which it might occasion. The bill 
was passed by a majority of one hundred and forty -eight 
to forty. 
Regoittion A THIRD bill was also passed into a law for the regu- 
**^*BriSih ^^^^^ ^^ duties upon British spirits, and to discontinue 
ipiritB. during a limited time certain imposts upon rum and spirits 
imported from the West Indies. These three bills com- 
prehended the whole plan of Mr. Pitt upon the subject of 
smuggling, as far as it was now submitted to parliament. 
The effect of the scheme for preventing contraband trade, 
including several improvements which subsequent experi-^ 
ebce devised, h^s been almost the annihilation of that spe- 
cies of fraud, to the great benefit of the revenue^ and of 
morals. The commutation act being misinterpreted and 
misrepresented both by ignorance and sophistical ingenu-* 
ity^ caused at first some dissatisfaction ; that, however, was 
not of long continuance, and the additional duty on win* 
doWs came to be paid without reluctance. 
iPreiiroi- MfiAKWHtLE East India affairs occupied the attention 

tmus ftlp ^f ^^^ minister and parliaments a committee was appointed 
the relief k, collect information ; and its report beinc: presented was 

•f the Kast ,, -1.1 -ri. i_, 

India com- takefi itoto consideration by a committee m the whole 

P«n7' house* A bill was proposed, for enabling the company to 

make a half yearly dividend at the rate of eight per cent. 

£oY the year, and passed both houses, with considerable 

Opposition in the house of lords, in which it was said that 

f visitors of the ^«tepin|f plftftcs, or other parts of the coast, who have con- 
¥ef«ed with eUlerly onnidclle aged watermen, or any kind of seafaring men, ifi 
those places, tiiiist have poirtivcd that they considered smuggling, hei-etofore 
their most lucrative otcu||Aiioa, ds ht^iog received its death blow from the 
li»Qd8 of Mr. Fitt. 
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the company's aiFairs could not afford such a dividend.^ CHAP. » 
On the second of July, Mr. Pitt introduced a bill for the ^^^^^^!^ 
relief of the company : this proposition was to allow the ^-g^^ 
conpany a further respite of duties due to the exche- 
quer, to enable them to accept bills beyond the amount 
prescribed by former acts of parliament, and to establish 
their future dividends. The proposed indulgence was^ 
that the duties now due should be paid by instalments, at 
Midsummer and Christmas 1735. The principle of the' 
projected accommodation, was the solvency of the compa* 
ny at the specified terms. Mr. Pitt, in supporting the 
measure, informed the house, that from the late inquiries 
which be had made into the state of the company's finan- 
ces, and from the very ample and satisfactory accounts 
he had obtained, he had no room t% admit the remotest 
idea, that they would not, at the period he had mentioned 
be able to fulfil every engagement. India would now 
enjoy peace, and parliament would enforce the active 
economy which the present state of affairs so strongly re- 
commended ; a few years of tranquillity, and a system of 
exertion and frugality, would render our Indian posses- 
sions affluent and prosperous. Opposition doubted the 
favourable prospect of the company's affairs, and objected 
%o the relief proposed. A question was started, Whether 
or act parliament, by authorizing acceptances of bills guar- 
anteed their validity ? Mr. Pitt contended that they did 
not ; Mr. Fox that they did, at least so far as to pledge 
xhe national honour to their responsibility, by allowing 
the acceptance which they had a right to restrain. The 
sanction of parliament impressed the public with an opin- 
ion of their goodness, and established their credit. Mr* 
Dandas illustrated the subject, by reminding the house of 
the circumstances in which the restriction had originated. . 
By the regulating bill of 1773, the public were to come in 
for a share in the profits of the company : in order, 
therefore to prevent the appropriation of any part of their 
profits to the payment of bills that might be fraudulently 
sent over from India, it had been thought necessary to re- 
fitrain the amount of those bills; consequently, when a 

f Parliamentarj Joumftl^. 
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CHAP, parliament should consent to the acceptance of bills to a 
XXXil. gj-eater amount, it resigned, in behalf of the public, so 
j»g^ much of the national claim to the dividends, as was secu- 
red to them by the bill of 177 S^ The bill passed with- 
out a division. 

These measures were preparatory and subordinate to 
the bill of the minister for the government of India, which 
he now introduced, similar in object and principle to the 
scheme that he had proposed in January, but more detail- 
ed in its proviisions, and more extensive in its applications^ 
Bnifortbe On the 6th of July, Mr. Pitt proposed his bill for tim 
S^udu!*^ better regulation of India: in his prefatory oration he 
stated the magnitude of the subject; and described the 
vast accession of power which the wealth of India had 
for a series of years added to the empire of Great Britain ; 
our former opulence was owing to the prudent manage- 
ment of our commercial concerns ; and our futiare hopes 
" depended on the judicious regulations that were now to 
be introduced for the government of that country. The 
leading object was to correct and restrain abuses, remedy 
evils, improve the condition of British India, and thereby 
augment the opulence aaid prosperity of this country, by 
powers adequate to those important purposes, without 
being so great as to endanger the balance of the con- 
stitution. The bill undertook to institute a new system 
of government at home, and to regulate the different pre-* 
sidencies abroad; to provide for the happiness of the 
natives, aiMi to put an end to their misunderstandings 
and controversies ; to establish a new judicature for try- 
ing offences committed in Indta, and by strictness of gov- 
ernment to prevent delinquency. The proposed change 
at home was nearly the same that has appeared in the 
narrative.* It proposed to leave the management of 
commercial affairs to the company, and to vest the territo- 
rial possessions in a board of control. Abroad the su* 
preme^ council and governor general were ta'have aa 
absolute power of originating orders to the inferior pre- 
sidencies, in cases that did not interfere with the direc- 
tions already received from Britain, and of suspending 

h Sec vol. ii. .chap. \\x'u 
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members of the other councils in case of cllsohedience. thap. 
The supreme goveramcnt was restrained from offensive ^~lj^^ 
war or alliances, without orders from home ; the subordi- ijui/ 
nate settlements were prohibited from forming even der 
fensive treaties, but with a conditional clause, which 
would render their permanency dependent on the ratifica- 
tion of the governor general ; the servants of the com- 
pany were required to transmit accounts of all consi- 
derable transactions to the council of Bengal, and the 
supreme council lo convey speedy intelligence to Britain 
of every important occurrence. In considering the com- 
fort and security of the natives, inquiry was ordered to be 
instituted by the different presidencies into the expulsions 
■of hereditary farmers, and the oppressive rent^ and con- 
tributions that might have been extorted ; and measured 
were directed to be employed for their relief and future 
tranquillity. Various regulations were added, respecting 
the debts of the nabob of Arcot, and the rajah of Tanjore, 
to private individuals and to the company. The bill fur- 
ther required an examination into the different establish- 
ments of the presidencies, for the purposes of retrench- 
ment, and an annual report of the same to be transmitted 
to Britain. The proposition also contained both the de- 
scription of delinquency, and the judicial establishments^ 
for its cognisance and punishments. Crimes committed 
by English subjects in any part of India, were made 
amenable to every British court of justice, in the same 
manner as if they had been committed in our immediate 
dominions. Presents, except such as were merely cere- 
n^onial, w.ere forbidden to be received, unless by a coun- 
sellor at law, a physician, a surgeon, or a chaplain, under 
the penalty of confiscation of the present, and an additional 
fine, at the discretion of the court. Disobedience of 

# 

orders, unless absolutely necessary, and pecuniary trans- 
actions, contrary to the' interests of the company, were 
declared to be high crimes and misdemeanots. The 
company were forbidden to interfere In favour of any 
person legally condemned of the above crimes, or to em- 
ploy him in their service for eyer. The governors of the se- 
rai presidencies were empowered to imprison any person 
suspected of illicit correspondence, and to send him to 
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England if they judged it necessary. Every person serv- 
ing in India was required, within two months after his 
return to England, to deliver in upon oath to the court of 
exchequer, an inventory of his real and personal estates, 
and a copy thereof to the court of directors, for the 
inspection of the proprietors ; apd should the validity 
of the account be doubted, on any complaint to that effect 
made by the board of control, the court of directors, or 
three proprietors possessing India stock to the amount of 
10,0001- conjunctively, the court of exchequer were re* 
quired to examine upon oath the person accused, and to' 
imprison him until he- should have satisfactorily answered 
interrogatories. Neglect or concealment were to be pun- 
ished by the imprisonment of the defendant, the forfeiture 
of all his estates, both real and personal, and an incapaci- 
ty of ever serving the company. For the more speedy and 
effectual prosecution of persons in Great Britain, charged 
with crimes committed in India^ a court was established, 
to consist of three judges, nominated respectively by the 
chancer}^, king's bench, and common pleas, four peers taken 
from a list of twenty -six, and six commoners from a list of 
forty (the lists to be chosen by ballot from their respective 
houses), a certain number of whom should be subject to 
peremptory challenge both by the prosecutor and the de- 
fendant. The judgment of the court was to ektend to 
imprisonment, fine, and incapacity of serving the company. 
Such are the outlines of Mr. Pitt's legislative, executorial 
apd judicial arrangement for the government of India. 

Opposition reprobated the bill, on the grounds of 
insufficiency for the regulation of India, and dangerously 
extending the patronage of the crown. Many objections 
were also made to particular clauses; the new tribunal 
was said to be in truth a screen for delinquents, since no 
man was to he tried but on the accusation of the company 
or the attorney general ; he had only to conciliate goverii- 
inent, in order to attain perfect security. The obligation 
to swear to the amount of property, and the powers grant- 
ed to the courts of enforcing interrogatories, tended to 
compel persons to criminate themselves, and were modes 
of inquisitorial proceedings unknown to the subjects of 
this island. It was confidently denied that thtrc was any 
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necessity for so alarming a departure from the established CfrAP. 
principles and practice of the constitution ; and it was ^^^^f- 
therefore presumed that it could have been done with no ^^s]^ 
other than a corrupt view, to draw the rich and powerful 
servants of the East India company into a dependence 
upon the crown for its protection. Mr. Fox directed the 
force of his eloquence against this measure of his rivaL 
" It prepares (said the orator) feebleness at home by a 
division of power ; if jthere be a receipt, a nostrum, for 
making a weak government, it is by giving the power of 
*' contriving measures to one, and the nomination of the 
'* persons who are to execute them to another. Theories 
that do not connect men with measures, are not theories 
for this world; they are chimeras with which a recluse 
may divert his fancV) but not principles on which a 
statesman would found his system. But, say the min- 
isters, the negative provides against the appointment 
^^ of improper officers ; the commissioners have a nega- 
** tive, therefore they have full power. Here then is the 
^^ complete annihilation of the company, and of the so 
^^ much vaunted chartered rights. The bill is a scheme of 
*'*' dark and delusive art, and takes away the claims of the 
^' company by slow and gradual sap. The first assumption 
^^ made by the minister, is the power of superintendance 
^' and control; and what is the meaning of this power? 
"' Does it mean such a superintendance and control as this 
-" house possesses over ministers ? No; for this house has 
^' not the power of giving official instructions. It is to 
^^ be an active control, it is to originate measures ; and this 
^' is the next step. At last, to complete the invasion, or- 
" ders may be secretly conveyed to India by the commis- 
" sioners, at the very moment they were giving their open 
^ countenance to instructions to be sent from the directors 
" of an opposite tendency. To suffer such a scheme 
" of dark intrigue will be a farce, a child's play, and does 
*' not deserve the name of a government. To this pro- 
"sgressive and underhand scheme, I peremptorily oKjcct. 
*^ If it were right to vest the powers of the court of direc- 
" tors in a board of privy counsellors, at any rate it should 
" be done openly. A great nation ought never to descend 
^^ to gradu^ and insidious encroachment, Le]l them d^ 
Vol. III. C 
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CHAP. *' what they wished for explicitly, and show the company, 
^^^^^^ " that what they dare to do, they dare to justify." 

1784 The minister declared his conviction, that the ordi- 

Argu- nary courts of justice were inadequate to the cognisance 

meats for r t j» j i* 111 

it, 01 Indian dehnquency ; and that there were many crmies 

committed there, for which the common law had provided 
no redress : at the same time he did not conceive, that 
the principle on which he proceeded was so totally un- 
known in the jurisprudence of thi^ kingdom : it was recog- 
nised in the whole code of martial law. As to the influence 
of the crown, he trusted he had sufficientl) guarded against 
any such apprehensions, by the mode directed for the 
constitution of the new court of judicature. The whole 
plan was efficient to every good purpose, and guarded 
against the evil which must have resulted from the scheme 
of Mr. Fox. The bill passed both houses by very great 
majorities. 
Gompari- ^^ ^^^ characters of Messrs.* Pitt and Fox a diver- 

*^" vu^^ *^^-^ ^^^ been remarked, which may perhaps account for a 
resulting Striking difference in their respective systems. Energetic 

characters *^ ^^* ^^^ '® ^" power, he is not always proportionably 
of their guarded and Considerate in the exertions of his faculties ; 
hence, though his judgment be exquisite, his actually 
exerted discrimination does not uniformly keep pace with 
the strength of his invention : Mr. Pitt, on the other 
hand, powerful as he is in force, is extremely circumspect 
and discriminate, as to the extent and bounds of operation 
most conducive to the purpose. Mr. Fox, adopting a 
principle in itself right, often adopts it too implicitly, and 
carries its application to a greater extent than the exact case 
justifies. Mr. Pitt much more accurately fixes the line of 
demarcation, which the principle with the existing case 
requires. The India bill of 1783, considered in relation 
to certain ends, was ably, skilfully, and effectually devised ; 
but attending to efficacy, its author neglected control. The 
wheels strongly constructed, but wanting the drag, by the 
force and rapidity of their motion, might have overturned 
and crushed the constitution. The plan of 1784, in form- 
ing a power for specific use, guarded more cautiously 
against eventual abuse. 
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DtTRiNG this session, the Westminster election occu- CHAP, 
pied considerable attention; a scrutiny having been grant- '..v^' 
cd by the high bailiff, at the instance of sir Cecil Wray, j^^^ 
the unsuccessful candidate, its legality was questioned by I^ei.:ito on 
•Mr. Fox: according to that gentleman, the election ought minster 
to have been referred to a committee, under Mr. George ^*^**^'**'*' 
Grenville's bill. The discussion produced an astonishing 
display of legal ability and knowledge, both from Mr. 
Pitt and Mr. Fox ; when the question was put, the argu- 
ments of the former were found to have prevailed, and 
the scrutiny was ordered to be continued. 

A VERY humane and equitable measure was this session Y^ ^V 

I I T%yr T% 1 • I I 11 • • das propor 

proposed by Mr. Dundas, indeed equally meritorious as a sea the re- 
scheme of individual justice and national policy; this was Jhelbrfcl^ 
the restoration of the estates forfeited in the Scottish rebel- «<l estater-j 
lions to the representatives of the sufferers. He enlarged 
on the wisdom and justice of the principle, and adducing 
the opinion of a Chatham as an authority in favour of his 
arguments, he quoted the celebrated passage in one of that 
illustrious orator's speeches, which describes the merits of 
the Scotch highlanders. He drew an auspicious omen from A law is 
reflecting, that the first blow had been given the proscrip- tharimr^' 
tion by the earl of Chatham ; and trusted, that the remains pose. 
of a system, which, whether dictated at first by narrow 
views or by sound policy, ought certainly to be temporary, 
would be completely annihilated under the administration 
of his son. 

He made the panegj'ric of persons under this predica- 
ment, who had distinguished themselves in the last war. 
He said there was not one of those families, in which 
some person had not atoned for the errors of his ancestors, 
and spilt his blood in his country's cause ; and he would 
boldly assert, that the spirit which had rendered the inha- 
bitants of the highlands disaffected to the present govern- 
ment, had long since disappeared, and that the king had 
not at this moment a set of more loyal subjects in his 
dominions. It would be magnanimity to treat them like 
true and faithful subjects, and cancel for ever the offences 
of their ancestors ; nor would the liberality of the pro- 
ceeding be greater than its policy. The spirit of emigration 
in the highlanders was such, that nothing could extinguish 
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CHAP, it but the return of their long^lost pdtrons, and the affection 
^^'; ^ and reverence which the inhabitants of that part of the 
irgA island felt for their natural lords. It was obvious, that a 
property held for the benefit of the public, was not so well 
managed as if possessed by private proprietors : the resto- 
ration of the estates would tend very much to the improve- 
ment and prosperity of the country. The bill experienced 
some opposition in the house of lords ; the objections 
proceeded not from the substance, but the lateness of the 
season, and the form in which it was introduced ; all these, 
however, were overruled, and it was passed into a 
law. 
htUbown of Mr. Pittj found himself necessarily engaged in the 
Sf*lJ^"* laborious business of winding up the accounts of the 
ting the . war, and was compelled, by the burden of floating debt, 
eounte.^^ and the general state of the national finances, to negotiate 
a loan, though in time of peace ; but as this measure was 
obviously unavoidable, in order to make the terms as fa- 
vourable as possible, instead of granting enormous profit to 
private or political favourites, he disposed of it to the best 
Supprii6s. bidders. The sum borrowed was six millions : the taxes 
were chiefly upon articles of accommodation and orna- 
ment in dress, furniture, and equipage, or postage, by the 
restrictions of franking, with some additional duties on li- 
quors. The principle of impost with which he set out, 
was to bear as lightly as possible on the poorer classes : 
luoanand besides this loan, there was a large debt unfunded^ chiefly 
t^xes. in navy and exchequer bills, and ordnance debentures. Of 
these six million six hundred thousand pounds were fund- 
ed, and the rest necessarily deferred to the following year. 
On the 2d day of August, the session was ended, by a 
speech from the throne ; in which his majesty expressed 
his warmest thanks for the eminent proofs exhibited by 
parliament of zealous and diligent attention to the public 
liervice. The happiest effects were declared to be expect- 
ed from the provision made for the 'better government of 
India, and from the institution of a tribunal so peculiarly 
adapted to the trial of offences committed in that distant 
country, l^he sovereign observed with great satisfaction, 
the laws which were passed for the preservation and im- 
provement of the revenue. He applauded the zeal ancl 
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liberality with which the house of commons had provi- CHAP. 

• . \XXII 

ded for the exigencies of the state, though he felt and re- ^^tn^^w 
gretted the necessity in which their exertions originated. ^^^ 
A definitive treaty, the king mformed the house, was con- 
cluded between Britain and the states general ; and the 
aspect of affairs, as well as the positive assurances from 
foreign powers, promised a continuance of general 
tranquillity. 
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Britain resumes her attention to the avoirs of the conti- 
nent. — State of foreign power h, — Situation and views 
of Catharine. — Character and conduct of the emperor 
Joseph. — Catharine courts his alliance — Treaty be* 
tween these princes. ^-^Catharine* s invasion of the Cri^ 
mea. — Seizure of that country. — Measures of internal 
improvement. — It is the interest of Russia to cultivate 
amity xvith Britain. — Catharine* s conduct to Britain not 
consistent with her usual wisdom.'-— Reforming projects 
of the emperor. — Suppression of religious orders.-—* 
Schemes of. naval and commercial aggrandizement. ^-^ 
Dismantles the fortresses of the Netherlands. — PropO" 
ses to open the Scheldt. — The emperor prefers his 
claims. — Arguments on both sides. — y osepKs allegations 
entirely contrary to justice. ^^The Dutch prepare to de* 
fend their rig fits. ^Russia supports the pretensions of 
the emperor. — Prussia and France unfriendly to the 

< emperor'^s demands. — Britain disposed to protect Hoi* 
land. — Britain'* s speedy recovery from the evils of war. ^^ 
Flourishing commerce. — Miscellaneous occurrences. — 
Death of Dr. Johnson^ and a short view of literature 
and science at his decease. — Improvements of the present 
age in natural philosophy and chemistry. — Invention 
of air balloons. — Ascent of Lunardi from the Artillery 
ground. — General astonishment of the metropolis at this 
phenomenon. 

CHAF. FOR the last twenty years, England had been 

* SO much engaged in her own intestine and colonial dissen- 

^-.g^ sions, and afterwards with the American war and its con- 
Britain pe- sequences, that she bestowed much less attention on the 

8nme§ her , r t^ \ ^ r ' \ t 

attention to general concerns of Europe, than at any lormer period oi 

theafTaii^ her history sirtce the revolution. From the commence- 

<n ihe con« ^ 

tinent. ment of Mn Pitt's administration, while recovering her 

internal prosperity, she resumed her importance among 
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foreign nations. During the remaining portion of our CfiAP. 
narrative, her interests became so interwoven with those ^^^'^ 
of continental powers, that the general state of Europe j^g. 
must occupy a larger share of the history than has been 
hitherto necessary. 

Th£ empress of Russia had not been engaged in any state of 
great war since the peace concluded in 1774 with Tur- ^^^^^s^ 

11 , , . power*. 

key ; she nevertheless was actively employed in schemes ^ 
of external aggrandizement, as weU as of internal im- 
provement. Catharine's objects were to extend over 
Germany, and her more northern vicinity, her influence 
and power, so much increased by her acquisitions in Po- 
land ; on the other side to make herself mistress of the SitoatHNi 
Turkish empire, through the extent of coast which she of CaSJI! 
should then possess on the Euxine and the Mediterrane- ™^' 
an : in addition to her maritime territories in the north, 
she proposed to attain a commercial and naval eminence, 
proportioned to her territorial power, rapidly increase the 
value of her immense dominions, and become decidedly 
superior to every other sovereign. The end was grand, 
nor were the means ill adapted. At peace herself, she 
ha- 1 carefully surveyed the circumstances, situation, and 
character of other states and princes. As the supreme 
obstacle to maritime exaltation would.be Britain, the con- 
federacy formed against the mistress of the ocean was 
consonant ^to her wishes, and, without open and direct hos- 
tilities, she endeavoured to promote its success. This 
aaturally produced a connexion between her and France, 
the ancient ally of Turkey, the chief object of Catharine's 
ambition. The sagacious empress, penetrating into the 
characters of other princes, availed herself of either their 
strength or weakness, and applied to their ruling passions 
to gratify her own. The king of Prussia, she well knew, 
she never could render an instrument for eflPecting her 
purposes, though she might procure him as a coadjutor 
when cooperation with Russia suited his own. She was 
aware that he would instantly dive into her designs, and 
effectually obstruct them if they were likely ever remote- 
ly to interfere with his interests. Besides, in her princi- 
pal scheme, his cooperation could not directly advance her 
designs, even if he were se disposed. From the situa- 
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CHAP, lion and power of his dominions, the emperor would be 

^^„^^^ the most effectual auxiliary ; and to his personal character, 

1784. ^^^ did not doubt she could apply with success. Joseph 

Character ^jig fond of distinction, without the means of acquir- 

and pro- , , ; , , , * 

jeotsofthe ing it by great and meritorious qualities. Ardently de- 
j^^l^'* sirous of increasing his power, without solid and vigorous 
capacity to gratify his favourite passion, he was one of 
those secondary characters, bustling, busy, and active, 
which in all ages and ranks have, been efficacious tools, 
moved and guided by superior ability. Joseph, she well 
knew, froih his power and vicinity, would be a most use- 
ful instrument in her designs upon Turkey, either of en- 
croachment, which she at the time meditated, or of subju- 
gation, which though at a more distant period she no less 
firmly intended. That she might the more readily win 
over Joseph to second her views, in the year 1780 she re- 
quested a personal conference ; they met at Mohilof, and 
there Catharine thoroughly confirmed the opinion which 
she had conceiv^ed of his abilities and character, and after 
having impressed him with the highest opinion of her 
own genius and accomplishments she appeared to make 
Catharine him the repository of her most secret designs. She rc- 
SSmce P>"esented to him the advantages that would accrue to both 
empires from a clolse political union ; and the practicabi- 
lity that, by such a connexion, they might share the spoils 
of Turkey, and each acquiring both an extensive and pro- 
ductive accession of dominions contiguous to their respec- 
tive territories, their concert, when so increased in power, 
would enable them to direct the affairs of the German em- 
pire. Joseph very readily acceded, both to the expedi- 
ency of the object, and feasibility of the plan. It was 
J?fg *J^'f*' agreed that Catharine should return to her capital, and 
dttdea. that Joseph, after making a circuitous tour through the 
Russian provinces, should repair to Petersburgh. There 
they more completely digested their schemes, and a firm 
alliance was established between the two imperial 
sovereigns. 
Qathari&e's CATHARINE found that frofu the late cessions in Turkey 
theCrimea. ®^® derived great and rapid advantages; her commerce 
on the Black Sea daily extended its progress ; the Russian 
vessels passed the Dardanelles, and went to traffic at 
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Aleppo, Ht Smyrna, and in the Italian ports* By so great CHAP, 
and increasing benefits, the desire of Catharine was inflamed lj^\ 
to extend the kind of possessions from which they arose. |f^ 
The Critnea, so well known in ancient history and poetry 
as the Taurica Chersonesus, the scene of exquisite tragedy^ 
is a peninsula which projects into the Eustine from thfc 
Palus Mtetis, or the sea of AzofF. This country, cele- 
brated for its fertility and commi;rce, and filled with popu^ 
lous towns and cities, was formerly a dependency upon 
Turkey, and had been, at the last peace, declared to be a 
neutral principality, under one of the Tartarian kahtis, of 
chieftains* The empress studiously fomented dissensions 
between the ruling prince and his brother, a pretender to 
tfie sovereignty, expecting that the former, whom she pro- 
fessed to favour and protect, would implore her assistance, 
and thus aiford a pret«xt for sending Russian troops into 
the Crimea. The Tartar solicited the assistance of Ca* 
t!harihe, as that ambitious princess desired. The empress, 
secure 'of meeting no interruption from Joseph, and weU 
knowing the feebleness of the Turks, invaded the peninsula 
with a powerful army, still professing that her intention 
was to relieve the kahn. She left him the shadow of 
power ; but taking all the substance to herself, she became 
absolute mistress of the Crimea. Having ascertained the Seizure cs 
success of the iniquitous invasion, she published one of [^' ^^^''"^ 
those niianifestoes, in which modem aggressors and con- 
querors rendtMP due homage in words to that justice and 
rectitude which their actions are grossly violating. In 
this curious monument of imperial reasoning she affirmed, 
that her successes in the late war had given her a right to the 
Crimea, which from her sincere desire of peace she had 
sacrificed to the wishes of the Ottoman Porte ; that she 
had proposed the happiness of the Crimeans by procuring 
to them liberty and independence, under the au^h/ority of 
a chief elected by themselves. But those •benevolent 
wishes had been grievously disappointed : revolt and rebel- 
lion had arisen ; to suppress which, and restore tranquillity 
and happiness, from the same philanthropic motives sh& 
had been induced, at a very great expense of money and^ 
loss of tfoopsj to interfere, for the beneficent purpose of 
preventing the recurrence of such evils ; and had andertakcu|, 

vot. in. D 
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CHAP, once for all* the firm resolution of terminatintr the 
troubles of the Crimea. The measures which she had em- 
1784. ployed, the manifesto farther affirmed, were also intended 
to perpetuate the peace between Russia and the Porte. In 
this bountiful display of virtue, seeking the temporal com- 
forts of its objects', Catharine did not forget their eternal 
happiness, and promised her new subjects a full and free 
toleration of their religion. The Turks were extremely 
enraged at this usurpation of Catharine, but did not at that 
time conceive themselves strong enough to commence 
hostilities. 
Measures MEANWHILE the empress was engaged in improving her 
improve- own country, and in connecting herself more closely with 
raent Joseph. In pursuing the former of these objects, she pro- 
moted manufactures, trade, voyages, and expeditions of 
discovery ; particularly for exploring the resources of those 
dominions which were remote from the metropolis, and not 
under her own immedia/e inspection. She endeavoured as 
much as possible to facilitate communication between distant 
parts of Russia, and especially by water conveyance. She 
had projected to open a navigation between the White Sea 
and the Baltic, by a line of canals which should join the 
gulf of Finland, the lakes of Ladoga and Onega, and the 
river Dwina, and thus save traders with Archangel the 
dangerous voyage round cape North; but on a survey of 
the interjacent country, abounding with rocks and moun- 
tains, the scheme was judged to be impracticable. She 
attempted to establish an intercourse between her eastern 
and western dominions, by opening a canal between the 
Pruth, which falls into the Wolga, and the M ista, that 
communicates by lakes with a river which falls into the 
Baltic, that so there might be a commercial traffic carried 
on between the maritime regions of Europe, and the inland 
recesses of northern Asia ; and this great design was fully 
accomplished. 
It is the The policy of Russia respecting foreign alliances, was 

KussiA to of much more questionable wisdom, than her schemes of in- 
amitrwith ^^"^^^ improvement. The former princes of Muscovy had 
BritAin. uniformly cultivated a close intercourse with England; 
desirous of naval and commercial aggrandizement, Catha- 
rine conceived that the trade and maritime power of Britain 
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were the chief obstructions to her own, and from this CHAP, 
opinion nither discouraged than promoted amity with ^J^ 
these realms. Were a person in private life to observe, j^g^ 
that it is the interest of venders of commodities to culti- 
vate a close connexion with their best customers, he would 
be charged with advancing a self-evident proposition, which 
no man in his senses could deny, either as an abstract 
truth, or as a prudent rule of conduct. Undeniable as it is, 
yet Catharine was not guided by this principle. The com- 
merce with England is essential to Russia. No merchants^ 
with smaller capitals, or less commercial spirit than the Eng- 
lish, will or can advance such sums of money long before 
the period of return, to invigorate the manufactories, employ 
the people in a wide and poor country, and enable the 
small traders to bring their goods to market from remote 
districts. Without this application of British capital, 
industry ceasing to be productive, trade and manufactures 
would languish, and all the efforts of Catharine for stimu- 
laUng the industry of her subjects, must become less valu- 
able, in the proportion that her policy decreased the English 
market. Most of the articles that her dominions could 
supply, might be procured from America; and should 
repulsive conduct drive Britain from Russia into other 
channels of import, it would be a loss to her commerce^ 
which from no other source she could compensate. Never 
could, or can, Russia profit by disagreement with England* 
Influenced, however, in this important instance by narrowj ?*''??'** 
and unavailing jealousy, instead of her usual enlarged policy, Britain 
she conducted herself inimically to the nation with which ^^ 
it was her chief interest to maintain the strictest friendship, with her 
She continued to cultivate an amicable correspondence wisdom, 
with France, and the closest union with Joseph, whom she 
ardendy seconded in schemes which now occupied the 
chief attention of Europe, 

Since the year 1781, Joseph II. by the death of his 
mother the empress queen, had been the sole sovereign of 
the Austrian dominions ; and being now free from 
restraint, fully exhibited that character which was before 
discovered by the discerning, but had not yet been dis- 
played to the world. Possessing lively but superficial 
i^ents, the emperor was extremely desirous of fame and 
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CK\i>. di9tinciioa. Without original genius, to concert gteat 
XXXiil schemes, Joseph was the creature of io&itatian, and had 
If 84 formed himself on the model of the king of Prussia, as 
Presiiroing far as his conception of that extraordinary characteir 
8ifi'e^^° reached. Among many objects which called forth the 
^^' exertion of Fredericks astonishing powers, two principally 

occupied his attention ; the acquirement of productive terri* 
tories, and the improvement of all his possessions, according 
to their physical, political and commercial resources, inclu* 
ding the advancement. of the general character of his subn 
jects* His efforts ably, skilfully, and constantly directed 
to one or both of these objects, had been so successful as 
to raise Prussia from being a small aiul secondary prin-» 
cipaiity, to the first rank among the powers of £uropc^ 
Joseph attempted both to improve and extend the Aus^* 
trian possessions ; his m.eans did not, however, bear much 
resemblance to the designs of his archetype* Frederic 
directed his efforts to increase national prosperity in its 
various c6astituents ; wl^atever opinions he himself might 
have formed o& the subject of religion^ he waa far from 
judging it expedient to interfere with the established 
nations of his. sahj.ectsi, or ta subvert any of those e&tabiv 
lishments, which either in themselves or by habitual asso-> 
ciations, cherish sentiments of piety, the surest sources of 
both the private ar*d public virtues which exalt a people* 
If he was a deist, he did not apprehend that his subjects 
would be the fitter without religion for either defending or 
improving his dom.inions* Like many others of no great 
talents, Joseph considered indifference to religion as a 
source of distinction; he was ostentatious in infidelity^ 
and wished it, under the name of liberality, to spread 
through his territories* One measure which he adopted, 
was, certainly in itself equitable ; he disclaimed all d^pen*- 
dence in secular affairs on the pope of Rome : he justly" 
deemed it totally inconsistent with the rights and dignity 
of an independent sovereign, to acknowledge subordina- 
tion to a foreign priest. The emperor greatly increased 
toleration in the various parts of his dominions, and in 
general extended religious liberty to Jews and all other 
sects and denominations. So far his policy appeared wise 
and liberal ; but counsels and acts right in themselves. 
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may be wrong as part of a general aystem. The emperor chap. 
was a reforming' projector^ and in the ardour of his zeal 



for change, very far exceeded expediency : the suppres- ,7^4 
sion of the religious orders, and confiscation of their pro- Suppres- 

sion oi rC" 

perty, were tb<2 principal objects of his innovating plans, ligioos or- 
In 1782, he issued imperial decrees for suppressing monas- ***'''• 
teries, convents, and every species of religious fraterni- 
ties or sisterhoods, and took possession of all their lands 
and moveables. A commission was established for the^ 
administration of the sequestered estates and effects, which 
were so considerable, that the most moderate calculators 
supposed that the emperor could gain four or five millions 
sterling by the reform.' Annual stipends were allotted for 
the maintenance of the reformed abbots, abbesses, canons, 
eanonesses, monks and nuns, which were in some degree 
proportioned to their respective rank and condition ; but it 
was heavily complained, that the portions were so scantily 
measured, as to be shamefully inadequate to the purpose. 
A reform, involving in it such an extensive robbery, was 
by no means applauded by distinguishing and wise men, as 
consistent with either justice or sound policy. The spolia-. 
tion rendered the whole measure more particularly odious 
than it otherwise might have been ; and whatever means 
were at home employed to stifle complaint, they could not 
restrain the censure of foreigners upon the conduct of this 
prince. Many conceived that his object was to plunder 
the church ; that the pillage (instead of being applied to 
any useful or benevolent purpose) was intended merely 
for the support of his ambitious projects ; and that he 
had concerted with Russia, plans of mutual cooperation, in 
order to aggrandize both powers. The situation of mari- 
time Europe had aiforded to the Austrian Netherlands 
mercantile benefit, which inspired Joseph with the hopes 
of acquiring naval and commercial importance. The war 

i The celebrated Mirabeau makes the following observations upon these 
changes :-~The internal revolutions M'hich the emperor has effected in his 
dominions have been greatly applauded ; but what a number of objections might 
be brvHight against these eulogiums ; at lenst, the puufgyrists of Joseph the 
second ou^ht to tell us what justice they find in driving a citizen from the pro> 
fesMon which he has embraced, under the sanction of the laws I will tell them 
plainly* that there is as much injustice in expelling a friar, or a nun, from their 
retreat, as iii turning a private individual out of his house Despise tlie friars as 
TONch as you will, but do not persecute them ; above ail, do not rob thetn ; for we 
ought not either to persecute or rob any man, I'iom tUc avowed atheist down to 
the most eredulous capuehio. 
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CHA?. that pervaded western Europe had transferred from, Hoi* 
^^^*^' land to Austrian Flanders and Brabant that immense trade, 
i^g^ which, through the canals and great German rivers, £qg- 
Hit land carried on with the eastern and northern countries of 

naval and the continent. The benefits which the Netherlands deri- 
^mmer- y^ from this transit of so great a commerce, were still 
grandize- farther increased, by the peculiar circumstances of the 
"^'' naval war in which Britain was involved : attacked at 
' once in tvcry part of the world, England was frequently 
under the necessity of abandoning the protection of her 
European commerce, that her foreign fleets might be suf- 
ficiently powerful to cover her very numerous distant pos- 
sessions ; and British merchants were obliged to use foreign 
vessels for th^ conveyance of their goods. From the ope- 
ration of these causes, Ostend became a general mart of 
all the neutral as well as belligerent states ; and such an. 
influx of trade was carried into that city and port, that 
«ven early in the war it reached a degree of opulence and 
commercial importance, which it never before enjoyed, or 
was expected to attain. The spirit of mercantile adven- 
ture was rapidly diffused through the Austrian low coun- 
tries; the desire and hope of acquiring immense riches 
universally operated : Brussels itself notwithstanding the 
habitual ease and love of pleasure incident to its situation, 
and the long residence of. a court, could not escape the 
infection ; and many of its inhabitants, who had never ., 
before engaged in commerce of any kind, 'now laid out 
all their ready money in building ships. The citizens of 
Antwerp regretted the loss of their former trade, riches, 
and splendor ; and conceived hopes of the possible recov- 
er)' of those valuable advantages. Indeed, the spirit now 
excited was so prevalent, that the states of the Nether- 
lands presented a memorial to the emperor, requesting 
that he would take me^ures for the reestablishment of 
that port. Meanwhile the growing opulence of Ostend 
was immense ; the limits of the city became too narrow 
for its inhabitants, and the buildings were not suflicient to 
cover the immense quantities of merchandise of which it 
was become the temporary depository : traders and specu- 
lators continuully arrived to participate such benefit, and 
rapidly rising population was in proportion to the sudden 
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Sow of riches. Elated with unexpected prosperity, the CHAP, 
inhabitants little regarded the circumstance in which it ,^^-^^^^ 
originated, and forgot that, as the cause was transitory, the ^^s^. 
effect was not likely to be permanent. Such was the state 
of affairs and sentiments in the Netherlands when the 
emperor arrived in June 1781 at Ostend : struck with the 
flourishing condition in which he found this port, impres- 
sed with the exulting hopes of the inhabitants, and devoid 
of that comprehensive sagacity which could distinguish 
between special and general causes, with the precipitancy 
of superficial reasoners, he concluded that the prosperity 
which was then prevalent must always last. In his tour 
dirough the Netherlands he bestowed the greatest atten- 
tion upon merchants, and every object connected with 
merchandise. Arrived at Antwerp he in his conduct 
exhibited views of interfering in the navigation of the 
Scheldt. He went down that river in a boat, as far as to 
die first of those Dutch forts, which had been erected to 
guard the passage, and to secure to the states the exclu- 
sive command of the river ; he had the depth of the chan- 
nel ascertained in several places, and he strictly examined 
all the obstructions of art and nature which tended to im- 
pede its navigation. Joseph had also farther objects in 
view, which he thought the situation of Holland, weaken- 
ed by her impolitic war with her natural ally, would ena- 
ble him to accomplish. 

At the conclusion of the succession war, as many 
readers must know, the principal fortresses of the Austriaa 
Netherlands were deposited in the hands of the Dutch, for 
the mutual benefit and security of the court of Vienna and 
themselves ; and while they formed a powerful barrier to 
cover the territories of the states, they were to be garrisoned 
and defended by them, and thus serve to obviate the danger 
apprehended from the power and ambition of France. 
During the weakness of Austria in the beginning of Maria 
Teresa's reign, she derived considerable advantages from 
this treaty ; but now that he was become so powerful, the 
emperor thought himself fully competent to protect and 
defend his own dominions, and, being master of great 
armies, he conceived that he did not want fortresses to 
impede the progress qf an enemy. Thinking it derogatory 
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CHAP, to his own honour, as well as to the dignity and powei 
^^^p^^,^^ of the empire, that a great number of his principal cities 
1784. and fortresses should be garrisoned, and at his own 
expense, he proposed to resume the barrier. To justify 
the intended measure, he stated that, in the last war between 
Austria and France, the Dutch had shown themselves 
incapable of maintaining the fortresses ; that, besides, the / 
state of affairs was now so entirely altered, that none of 
the causes or motives which originally operated to the 
establishment of the barrier, any longer existed. France, 
instead of being the common enemy, as then, was now the 
common friend of both parties ; her ambition was nO 
longer dangerous, and if it were, was directed to other 
objects ; the emperor and she were mutually bound in the 
strictest and dearest ties of friendship and blood. On the 
side of Holland, it was alleged that Austria was indebted to 
Britain and the states general for the possession of the 
Low Countries ; and that, as these were the great leaders 
in the succession war, they compelled France and Spain to 
cede the Netherlands to Austria. The settlement of the 
barrier was the only compensation to Holland for all these 
services, and her immense expenses of blood and treasure, 
to place the grandfather of the presen emperor on the 
throne of Spain. Besides, being a direct breach of treaty 
and violation of faith, the proposed measure would be a 
shameful dereliction of every sense of past service and obli- 
gation ; and the season chosen for its accomplishment, 
under the present embarrassed and depressed state of the 
Dismantles republic, would render it still more disgraceful. These 
thefortres- arguments, however strong, were of little avail against the 
Nether- power of Joseph ; and the Dutch were compelled to yield, 
lands. r£>j^^ emperor dismantled the fortresses ; and thus Holland, 
through her folly in going to war with England, was 
stripped of her barrier, for which she had often and vigor- 
ously fought. Her most valuable resources being ex- 
hausted by war, that unhappy country had the additional 
calamity of being torn asunder by factions ; peace had 
neither restored vigour and unanimity at home, nor reputa- 
tion and importance abroad : on the contrary, their civil 
dissensions were every day increasing in magnitude and 
virulence. The faction hostile to the stadtholder, and 
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connected with France, was now become so strong, that chap. 
BO sufficient counterpoise remained in the state, to restrain ^^^'^^• 
the excess and violence incident to the predominance of ^^^4 
political patties. The emperor made various claims u[x>n 
the Dutch frontiers, and did not want pretexts that gave a 
plausible colouring to m^^ditated injustice. ' But of all his He pro- 
daims, the most distressing to Holland were the claims open^the 
upon the city and country of Maestricht, the entire and ^®^*dt. 
free navigation of the Scheldt from Antwerp to the sea, 
and a free and uninterrupted commerce to the factories of 
Holland in both the East and West Indies. The Dutch 
alleged, that the emperor claimed all the benefits which 
were derived from their colonies in the New World, and 
their conquests and settlements in the East, being the fruits 
of much hard adventure, great risk, and advance of 
treasure, of numberless treaties and negotiations, and of 
many severe wars through the course of near two centuries. 
The rights of the republic, and particularly her exclusive 
sovereignty of the Scheldt, had been confirmed, and guaran- ' 
teed to her by all the treaties which secure the political 
existence of Europe. The claim upon Maestricht was 
founded upon obsolete pretences ; important as the place 
was, however, it was only a matter of secondary considera- 
tion, and altogether subordinate to the Scheldt. The Argumeni» 
assertion of the emperor was founded on what he called °" '^'^th 
the natural rights of countries to the navigation and benefit 
of a river which ran through his territories ; whereas the 
possession of Holland rested on positive and specific com- 
pact. A recurrence to the original rights of man, the 
Dutch justly contended, would destroy those social agree- 
ments between individuals and political conventions, which 
constitute and secure all private and public property. Such 
a principle, practically admitted, would unloose every 
bond that unites mankind, throw them into a state of nature, 
and render the world a ch^os of confusion and disorder. 
However just these arguments were, the emperor paid no 
regard to reasoning so opposite to his ambitious views. 
He saw in several concessions the fears of the Dutch, and 
trusted that their dread of his power would make them 
desist from the maintenance of their own rights. The 
moral principle, indeed, of his conduct was very simple : 
Vol. III. ' E 
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CH\P. the Dutch are weak, I am strong; I intend to rob them 

XX^'ft. Qf their property, and they will be afraid to resist. In 

j^^ this belief, he tried the experiment, by equipping two 

Josenh's vessels, of which one was to proceed down the Scheldt 

entu^iv*"' from Antwerp to the sea, and the other up the river from 

eontraryto the sea, on its course from Ostend to that city. The 
justice. , ... 

captain of the former of these was furnished with written 
orders from the emperor, commanding him to proceed in 
the brig Louis, from Antwerp along the Scheldt into the 
sea, and expressly forbidding him and his crew to submit 
to any detention, or to any examination whatever from 
ships belonging to the republic, which he might meet in 
the river, or in any manner acknowledge their authority^ 
The imperial ship passed the Lilu and some other forts 
without examination, but falling in with a Dutch cutter 
that sent a boat with an officer to the vessel from Antwerp, 
the imperial captain told the Dutchman, that he was on 
feis PASSAGE TO THE SEA ; and that his instructions forbid 
his holding any parley whatever with the officers or ships 
• of the United Provinces. The cutter now coming up to 
the brig, the imperialist quoted the instructions of, his 
master, and refused to give any further satisfaction, perse- 
vering to sail towards the sea. The commander of the 
cutter entreated, threatened, and. employed every means to 
induce the other to dtsist from Ci nduct which would neces- 
sarily bring the affair to a crisis ; but fiacling his efforts 
unavailing, he determined to prevent such an unjust and 
insolent usurpation. He fired first powder without ball^ 
but at length poured a broadside, and threatened with the 
next discharge to sink his opponent if he continue^ refrac- 
tory : the imperinlist, seeing it was vain to contend, relin- 
quished his object. The ship from Ostend was no less 
dis?»ppointed in the expectations of getting undisputed up 
the river. The emperor pretended to consider this spirited 
d-ilevce of their own right, aa ^n aggression on the part of 
the Dutch. The imperial ambassador was recalled from 
the Hague, and an army of sixty thousand men was under 
orders and in preparation for marching from the Austrian 
* hereditary dominions to the Netherlands. The troops 
which were already there, amounted to about sixteen 
thousand men ; great trains of artillery, and all the other 
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apparatus of war were in motion. Exhausted as they were chap. 
by the war with England, the Dutch made very vigorous ^^^''•''• 
preparations ; they employed agents to hire troops from ,.^. 
Germany ; and at home they exerted themselves in recruit- The Dutch 
ing the troops, strengthening the frontiers, and putting the defili'd*^ ^ 
posts and' garrisons in the best posture of defence. They ^]}^^ 
prepared for the last refuge which the pature of their 
country peculiarly afforded, and resolved to open the 
dykes and lay the Flat Countries under water. While 
they were thus making provisions for hostility, they endea- 
voured to appease Joseph by reasonable and equitable 
expostulation ; though they were very far from being dis- 
posed, they said, to go to war with the emperor, they were 
bound by all the laws of nature, of nations, of justice, and 
of reason, not to permit a violation of their dearest and 
most incontrovertible rights. 

Russia was at this time closely connected with the Ru«Mas°^' 
emperor, and though she had lately sought the alliance of preun- 
HoUand, and made the republic the tool of her ambition e^"ferop!** 
in the armed neutrality, she now warmly and openly 
seconded the pretensions of Joseph. Catharine, in a 
letter to the king of Prussia, roundly asserted that the 
Dutch were in the wrong, and the emperor equally just, 
moderate, and disinterested. The amount of her reason- 
ing was, that the law of nature gave the Austrian Nether- 
lands the exclusive right of the navigation of the Scheldt, 
and that the Dutch, in quoting specific treaties to support 
their claims, manifested an avidity which was notorious 
and blamable in every respect. Nothing well founded 
(she said, in the conclusion of her letter) can be alleged in 
favour of Holland ; therefore she merits no assistance 
from any foreign power. The consequences which these 
republicans are drawing upon thens selves by their obsti- 
nacy, must be submitted to the moderation of the empe- 
ror alone : I am firmly resolved to assist his pretensions 
with all my land and sea forces, and with as much efficacy 
as if the welfare of my own empire was in agitation. I 
hope that this declaration of my sentiments will meet with 
the success which our reciprocal friendship deserves, and * 
which has never been interrupted.^ These maxims of 

k Sec translation of this letter in the 9t«te P«pers> 1784> page 35S. 
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CHAP, imperial ethics were not more contrary to the moral judg- 
^^^,.^^' ment of impartial individuals, clearly apprehending and 
1784. fairly estimating right and wrongs than the imperial poll- 
^^^^^^S^ tics of both the sovereigns were to the obvious interests of 
unfriendly neighbouring potentates* The king of Prussia, it was 
^n^Vcde- foreseen* would not be an idle spectator of such txi acces- 
maodi. sion accruing to his rivaU France, for her own security^ 
would protect Holland against so formidable a neighbour, 
and was not without farther inducement9 to oppose the 
emperor, even should actual hostilities be the consequence. 
To the arms of France the rich provinces of the Low 
Countries were most likely to have recourse, especially 
now that the fortresses on the barrier were demolished. 
Notwithstanding the affinity between the royal families^ 
of Vienna and Versailles, his most christian majesty 
made very pressing remonstrances to the emperor; he 
justified the conduct of the Dutch, and urged his impe- 
rial majesty not to persevere in violating these important 
rights, which were so solemnly secured; he hoped the 
emperor would desist from efforts, which would cause so 
general an alarm among his neighbours ; and other pow- ' 
ers would think themselves obliged to take such precau* 
tions and measures as circumstances and events might 
require. The king himself must, in that case, be under 
the necessity of assembling troops on his frontiers, and 
could not, by any means, be indifferent to the fate of the 
United Provinces, nor see them attacked by open^ force 
in their rights and possessions. The remonstrances of 
France made no impression upon the emperor; he consi- 
dered the free navigation of the Scheldt as an incontro- 
vertible right, which was subject to no discussion or 
question. The Netherlands was fast filling with his 
troops, and winter only retarded hostile operations* 
BritRinis Great BRITAIN observed all those proceedings with 

^'^^t^^th° ^ watchful eye, but did not commit herself by any hasty 
righu of declaration. The views of the British cabinet were great 
° *° * and extensive ; it was planned, to secure Holland from 
the aggressions of her neighbours, and to detach her from 
a connexion with France. This project, however, was 
then only in contemplation, being by no means fit for 
execution. 
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Britain was now recovering fast from the distresses CHAP, 
of the war; trade was reviving; by the prevention of ^^^^'• 
fraud the revenue was becoming much more productive ; 17^4 
and industry and enterprise were again roused by the Britain rt- 
rekindled hopes of success. So lately drooping, this fromUiv 
country now raised her head ; a benignant season added **?^]i?*** 
to the improvements of her condition, and in present 
comfort the people soon forgot recent distress : prospects 
of returning prosperity opened, and the people were satis- 
fied with government, whose measures they expected 
would greatly increase and accelerate private and public 
prosperity* The great demands of our distant posses^ 
sions, precluded during the war from regular and suffi- 
cient supply, afforded a very large vent for the produc- 
tions and acquisitions of British industry and skill. The 
Americans tpo, communication being again opened, eagerly 
flocked in quest of British wares, the superior excellence 
of which, compulsory disuse had only imprinted the more 
deeply on their minds. The restored islands of the West 
Indies furnished a considerable market for our commodi- 
ties ; the want of which, while under the doitlinion of our 
enemies, they had so sensibly felt. The settlements also 
which remained in our possession, had been but sparingly 
provided while hostile fleets hovered on their coasts, and 
not yet having fully recovered from the scourge of the 
hurricanes, called for a great portion of our merchandise^ 
Of our foreign settlements, the chief vent after the peace 
was the East, in which the supply had not been by any 
means so liberal as the wants of British India required ; 
but during this,'and some years after the war, the out- 
ward trade of the company very far exceeded the usual 
periods of peace.* Our commerce with our late maritime 
enemies of Europe revived, although it was easily soen 



1 This great aud general benefit to skilful and judicious adfenturen, as veil 
as to the public, was attended with partial evil in the ruin of those traders, 
^ho did not distin^^ the real nature of the case, and who confounded tem- 
porary with gener^ causes. Fiudiug that very large profits had been made bf 
a variety of articles during the first voyages after the war, not a few of the com- 
pany's officers in the shipping service, and their connexion at home, carried out 
mvcstinents of the same kind, until they glutted the market and lost their former 
profits, and from their misjudging eagerness of avarice completely defeated their 
own purposes and Itecame-baakropts; but skilful and able traders coatfnued t* 
i^eaSse fort»mc». 
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that systems might be formed, respecting every branch of 
trade, which would render them much more productive. 
This year England lost one of the brightest orna- 
ments that had graced her literary annals during a centu- 
rv', with which he was almost coeval- In December 
1784, died Dr. Samuel Johnson, in the 76th }ear of his 
age, after a long and tormenting illness, which he bore 
with fortitude and resignation, worthy of his other virtues. 
Literary history affords few instances of such a combina- 
tion of intellectual and moral qualities as constituted the 
character, and prompted and guided the eflPorts, of Samuel 
Johnson. An understanding perspicacious, powerful, and 
comprehensive ; an imagination vigorous, fertile, and 
brilliant ; and a memory retentive, accurate, and stored 
with valuable knowledge, were uniformly directed to ren- 
der mankind wise, virtuous and religious. The most suc- 
cessful and beneficial exertions of this illustrious sage were 
exhibited in philology, criticism, biography and ethics. 
On subjects of language; Johnson displayed science as 
well as knowledge ; he not only collected usages, but 
investigated principles ; applying and modifying general 
analogies, according to the circunistances of the particular 
cases, he extremely enriched the English tongue, and 
improved it in precision and force. The stile which his 
precept and example formed, bore the stamp of his mind 
and habits, being less distinguished for elegance and deli- 
cacy, than for perspicuity and strength : his expression, 
however, was perhaps not the most useful as a general 
model, because its excellence depended on its conformity 
to his vigorous sentiments and thought. • Since the time 
of Aristotle few have equalled Johnson as a critic, either 
in principles of estimation, or in actually appreciating defect 
and excellence. Surveying models rather than consider- 
ing ends, many critics of distinguished acuteness and 
knowledge of literature conceived that meritorious execu- 
tion consists in resemblance to certain celebrated perform- 
ances; but these, justly and highly applauded, do not 
include every possible means of deserving applause. Dis- 
regarding mere usage and authority, Johnson followed 
nature and reason : in rating the value of a Shakespeare, he 
did not esteem the mode of Grecian arrangement the cri- 
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terion of judgment, hut the exhibited operation of passion, CTIAP. 
sentiment, and character, and its conformity to real life. ^^^^^.^^ 
He estimated works of imitation by their likeness to ori- i^^^ 
gin^ls, combined with the importance of object and diffi- 
culty of delineation. As a biographer, Dr. Johnson is 
unequalled ; he indeed possessed the highest requisites 
for that important species of writing : he thoroughly knew 
the constitution and movements of the human understand- 
ing and will ; was intimately conversant with the kind of 
circumstances in which his subjects acted ; and the usual 
and probable operation of such causes : he completely 
knew their individual history, comprehended their charac- 
ter, and had the power of clearly conveying to others, and 
forcibly impressing, his thoughts, opinions, and concep- 
tions. Though the most valuable ethics are diffused 
through all his works, yet two of his productions are more 
peculiarly appropriated to those subjects. His Rambler 
showed more of man in his general nature, as he himself 
says of Dryden ; his Idler, as he says of Pope, more of 
man in his local manners. His Rambler was the work of 
a profound, comprehensive philosopher ; his Idler of ge- 
nius and learning experienced in life: the former describes 
men as they always are, the latter as they then were in 
England. It may be easily and obviously objected to the 
political writings of Johnson, that they were by no means 
equal in either knowledge or wisdom to his other produc- 
tions. A whig zealot might exclaim against the high 
church bigotry, theological intolerance, and arbitrary poli- 
tics of this great man, as a tory zealot might depreciate 
Milton, because a puritan and republican ; but the impar- 
tial observer, making allowance for human infirmities, will 
see prejudices and unfounded opinions totally outweighed 
by transcendent excellencies. The historian of the pre- 
sent reign, if he narrate the truth, after balancing the good 
and the bad, must admit that few either lived or died in 
it of such great and beneficially directed wisdom as Samuel 
Johnson. Besides the vast accession of knowledge and 
instruction accruing to mankind from the individual efforts 
of this extraordinary man, his conversation and writings 
stimulated and forrned many others to meritorious com- 
positions. The disciples of the Johnsonian school> what*' 
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CHAP, ever misrht be their several diversities of ability and 
' character, have written to promote religion, order, and 



1784. virtue. Having made such important additions to the 
general mass of information and instruction, he taught by 
precept and example the most efficacious processes of rea- 
soning, and the surest test of truth ; he exhibited the close 
connexion between clearness of conception and precision 
of expression, and afforded niaterials and principles of 
thought and judgment, with directions and examples for 
estimating fairly, and conveying ideas and sentiments with 
clearness, force and effect. Scholars of moderate talents, 
who neither evince d^pth of reflection, vigour of inven* 
tion, or brilliancy of fancy, are now accurate composers, 
and competent estimators of literary merit. Through 
Johnson, respectable mediocrity of ability and learning 
has beem prompted and enabled to direct its patient and 
industrious efforts to the useful purposes, not only of just 
criticism, but loyal and patriotic, virtuous and religious, 
inculcation. Perhaps, however, the literary efforts of 
Dr. Johnson may have been more beneficial to other wri- 
ters, than to his own particular associates ; from the latter,. 
they come to the world tinctured with his particular preju- 
dices ; among the former, they have often diffused unal- 
loyed portions of his general wisdom and virtue. 

As the death of Dr. Johnson is an epoch in the lite- 
rary history of the times, it may not here be unseasonable 
to give a short sketch of literary efforts at this period. 
The American war had produced a vast multiplicity of 
political pamphlets, of which, though the greater number 
were of only a temporary interest, yet some, from the abi- 
lity of the writers, the importance of the principles, and 
the receptions of the doctrines, were of much more perma- 
nent consequence. Two men of considerable talents and 
high reputation engaging in this controversy, broached 
opinions of a very unconstitutional tendency : these 
were, doctors Richard Price and Joseph Priestley, gen- 
tlemen who from nature and study possessed the means 
of promoting, to a great extent, the benefit of society, 
were disposed to use their talents for those merito- 
rious purposes, and had actually employed them with 
very great success, in certain paths, to the good of man- 
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kind; yet were now active in exerting them in pursuit of CHAP, 
objects, or at least in inculcating doctrines of a very inju- ^ ..^^^ , 
rious tendency to the existing establishments. With genius |^^^ 
competent to any subject of literary or scientific investiga- 
tion, and deeply skilled in calculation, Price had peculiarly 
distinguished himself by inquiries into population, and by 
financial research. Priestley, by his discoveries in chemis* 
try, electricity, pneumatics, and subjects relative to these, 
had made valuable additions to physical knowledge and 
science, both for theoretical contemplation and practical use« 
These two philosophers were dissenters, and dissenters 
of a class which has generally carried dissent beyond the-^ 
ological opinions, and has incorporated politics. Men, at 
once able and ambitious, if they happen to find themselves 
in a minority, very naturally seek to render that minority 
a majority. In situations of peace by making converts, as 
in situations of war by making conquests, aspiring leaders 
seek power. From calculations and from chemical researchr 
es, doctors Price and Priesdey betook themselves to politics, 
and to theological controversy, which was intended to min- 
ister to politics ; adopted the visionary theories which the 
profound wisdom of Locke had not prevented from per- 
vading his opinions in politics, with many of the hypothe- 
tical comments which had joined them in the course of 
the century: these they inculcated as the just conclusions 
of political wisdom, and the proper rules for political 
conduct. Besides the treatises already mentioned, they 
published various works, which refined on Locke's fiction 
of a social compact, and represented every system of 
government as necessarily bad, that had not originated in 
a convention of men assembled for the purpose of forming 
a constitution ; consequently, as no existing government 
had been so constituted, concluding that every established 
polity was necessarily unjust. So far as these speculations 
were merely exercises of metaphysical ingenuity, they 
might be accounted innocent pastimes ; but whether intend-^ 
ed or not to be harmless, they certainly were not designed 
to be inefficient ; they were most industriously circulated 
by the secondary instruments, which, in the literary as 
well as the political world, are in such numbers ready to 
repeat even the errors of conceived genius ; and by the 
Vol, m. F 
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CHAP, authors themselves, among those who were most disposed 
^^„^' to take their assertions as arguments. Price, though con- 
ij^^ stant in his principle, was more desultory and occasional 
in his operations : eminent in certain departments of learn- 
ing, Priestley had attempted to grasp at every subject of 
human knowledge, and, in the midst of his endeavours at 
universality, directed his principal efforts towards one great 
object, the subversion of the ecclesiastical establishment. It 
is now obvious, by considering the whole series of his 
conduct, that he had early formed the design of overturn- 
ing our hierarchy, which he himself afterwards acknow- 
ledged with triumphant exultation for the imagined success. 
Priestley appeared to . have proceeded on the following 
principle : ^^ I, and a minority of this nation, do not ap- 
" prove of any establishment, especially of the church of 
^^ England, her constitution and doctrines, supported 
** by ^he majority of the nation; as we, a smaller numr 
' " ber, with 7iot inore than our own proportion of ability 
" and property, cannot agree with the greater num- 
^^ BER, we must must make them agree with our 
" creed.""* Seeking the downfal of the church, Dr. 
Priestley formed a plan, consisting of two parts; the 
first to attack the articles of her faith, the next the muni- 
ments of her establishment. The former part of his 
scheme, which was indeed preparatory to the latter, at 
present chiefly engaged his attention. For several years 
he had been strenuously labouring to overturn the Chris- 
tian doctrine of the Trinity ; this being an article of faith, 
which the greater number of Christians, and especially 
those of the church of England, deem essential to the gos- 
pel, and consequently to every establishment by which the 
gospel is cherished. An attack upon so fundamental a 
part of our religion, was by no means an impolitical 
movement ; nor was it carried on without great dexterity. 
In adducing the common argunients of often exploded 
sophistry, his genius gave to triteness a colour of origin- 

m Uinii!<t he ailinitted by any liberal friend of the church, on the one hand, 
that if l.'r.Pritsiley conscifcuiiously inlended the temporal and eternal ha|)i)incss 
nfhia country- men, and nothif own ajj^^randizenient, he was morally justifiable; 
but H liberal dissenter, on the otiier hand^ must admit, tluit all those whose 
opinion was different, Avhether moiidists or stattsn»tn, Vi ere equally justifiable in 
iiupu^^niii^ his arguments' and repelling; his utluclus. 
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ality, and to superfici^al declamation an appearance of pro- CHAP, 
found reasoning, which, on many even of those not borne ^^^^^^^J. 
down by the authority of his name, made a very strong 17^,4^ 
in^pression. While the generalissimo of heresy was him- 
self thus employed, he had distributed his officers and 
troops with great skill in different posts and positions, 
according to his knowledge of their ability, skill, and zeal 
for the cause. Our ecclesiastical establishment, however, 
did not want a defender, who was at once ardent, able, 
and well provided with the means of guarding the church 
against the assailant. Dr. Samuel Horsley brought an 
acute and powerful mind, disciplined and formed by sci- 
ence, and stored with general and theological learning, to 
support the faith which he had embraced, and the venerable 
body of which he was a member. The Unitarian contro- 
versy, which for several years maintained by misconstruing 
ingenuity, and reassertion of often confuted arguments ; 
by obstinate iteration of sophistry on the one hand, and 
on the other, by plain interpretation, deductive reasoning, 
fair inference, and firm adherence to positions so founded ; 
now occupied a great share of lettered efforts and attention". 
Controversies arising from some parts of Gibbon's history 
were also very prevalent : the author, however, engaged, 
little in the disputes; he was persevering in his able, 
learned, and approved work, in which, though the pious 
must disrelish the antichristian tendency of several parts, 
and the acute may discover assertion without proof addu- 
ced to support favourite notions, yet every reader of 
judgment,' comprehension, and philosophical and political 
knowledge, must allow that it is an illustrious monument 
of industry and genius, which lightens readers through the 
darkness of the middle ages, and exhibits man in various 
stages of declining society, until he terminated in barbar- 
ism, and, regenerating, began to return towards civilization. 
Another history had. at this time just appeared, that em- 
braced periods much better known to every classical read- 
er ; but though it recited transactions with which every 
literary man was well acquainted, it presented new and 
profound views, unfolded causes, and marked operations 

n The Reviews of these years had more than one half of their iiritlDgt 
oeeapied either with this controversy^ or the politics of t^e day. 
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CHAP, and ^ffectb, that even intelligent and learned readers had 
XXXiil. ^Qt before discovered. The philosophical pen of Fergusson , 



1784. rendered the affairs of the greatest people of antiquity the 
groundwork of the deepest and most expanded moral and 
political science ; to teach mankind that wisdom, courage, 
enterprise and skill, uniformly and constantly exerted in 
the various departments of a political system, elevate a 
a nation as they exalt an individual, and that folly and vice 
overturn the fabric which virtue and wisdom had raised. 
Works of an inferior species to history, though pursuing 
the same object, travels and voyages, much increased our 
knowledge of the interior and civil condition of various 
countries, with which our acquaintance before had been 
chiefly confined to geographical outlines and political 
relations. The travels of Messrs. Moore, Wraxal, Coxe, 
and others, into various parts of Knrope, not only afforded 
amusement and entertainment, but knowledge of mankind* 
The voyages of the renowned circumnavigator, captain 
Cook, which displayed human nature in a light showing at 
once its varieties and uniformity, were a pleasing aud 
interesting accession of literary novelty, 
imp^ve- Physical knowledge and science were making rapid 

theVe- advances, while, from former discoveries of philosophy^ 
sect age in invention and experience were fast educing arts which 
philosophy administered to the purposes of life. Doctors Black and 
roirtr^f' Watson were persevering in their chemical pursuits, and 
powerfully contributing to the elucidation of subjects, 
curious to speculative, and useful to practical men ; with 
which, through the abilities and labours of such men, fol< 
lowed by many others of patient research and useful indus* 
try, who were employed in experipiental detail, the public 
is now become so conversant. 
iBvention ^HE immense improvements of the present age, in the 
jtfwrbai- general analysis of material substances, and particularly in 
the application of chemistry to the qualities of air, produ- 
ced about this time an invention that astonished mankind, 
by an artificial phenomenon, which appeared to realize the 
fa[ble of Daedalus, and to find a passage for man through 
the air. Eminent philosophers of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries from the qualities of air had inferred the 
practicability of such an undertaking, but did not explore 
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the means. The discovery was reserved for the ingenuity chap. 
of two French manufacturers of paper at Annouay in ^^X*"- 
Dauphiny, Messrs. Montgolfier. These gentlemen, ob- ^j^^ 
serving the ascent of vapour or smoke in the atmosphere, 
concluded that the general principle was the ascent of air 
rarified by absorption, and that it must ascend until it 
arrive at air of such a tenuity as to prove an exact equili* 
brium. On this reasoning they constructed a globular 
machine of paper and fine silk, covered with elastic gum ; 
in short, of the very lightest terrene materials. This ball, 
being about thirty feet in circumference, was raised to a 
considerable height, merely by applying some lighted 
combustibles to an aperture at its lower extremity. If so 
small a power of rarified air could raise such a weight, a 
proportionate increase must raise a proportionably greater 
weight ; hence it was found, by extending the experiment, 
that a ball of linen of 2a,000 cubic feet^ in dimension, 
being moved by combustibles, would lift about five hun- 
dred weight. ]^ontgolfier soon after presented the expe- 
liment at Paris ; a sheep, a cock, and a duck, were placed 
in a gallery next the balloon, and returned without hurt. 
On the 2dd of November 1785, two human beings adven- 
tured to essay an element hitherto unexplored by man. 
The marquis de Landes and Monsieur Drosier undertook 
this extraordinary navigation: at 54 minutes past one 
o'clock, the machine ascended into the air before an 
immense number of astonished spectators. When it had 
reached 250 feet, the intrepid travellers waving their hats 
saluted the wondering crowd : the aerial navigators were 
soon beyond the reach of discernment from the earth, but 
the ball itself was seen towering towards the confines of 
ether. The travellers having found their experiment suc- 
cessful, agreed to descend by gradually lessening the appli- 
cation of air, and arrived safely in an open field at some 
distance from the city.^ The event of this experiment 
with rarified air, encouraged farther trials; Monsieur 

o About twenty-eight and a half, to a fi|;ure exactly cuhioal. 
p In an epilogue to a play exhibited at Westminster soon after this experl- 
laen^ there vas a verse containing the foUoving pun on this GalHc ioYcntion : ' 

" Quis propria Gallo plus levitate valet ?*' 

*' Who ean surpass a Frenchman in appropiriate levity ?" 
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CHAP. Charles, the professor of natural philosophy at Paris, sug- 

- A. H. g^^s^e^j jhe improvement of inflammable air, instead of 

1734 rarified. In 1784 the experiment was tried in England by 

Mr. Lunardi, an Italian gentleman. On the t5th of 

Luiiai-di September, this gentleman, about' five minutes after two 

artliicnr o'clock, ascended from the artillery ground, before 150,000 

ground. people, who were collected in the places immediately 

adjacent : many of the other inhabitants of London and 

the environs were gazing from the house tops ; business 

of every kind appeared to be suspended, and every ray of 

. thought converged into one focus ; in short, Lunardi and 

ntentofthe the balloon occupied general conversation. The sky fortu- 

at U'is phe- "^'^^7 ^^^ without a cloud, so that his ascent above Lon- 

nomeuon. don was clearly perceived from a distance of many miles 

around. The balloon took a northerly direction : at half 

past three, Lunardi arrived at South Mimms, where he 

descended on a common ; but again raising himself, he 

proceeded in the same direction, and afterwards descended 

at Ware.'' Various balloons were afterwards launched, in 

Britain and other parts of the world, and many treatises 

were published, endeavouring to demonstrate the important 

advantages which might arise from this invention, but 

none of them have been hitherto realized. 

q The following passage is quoted from Lunai'di's written account of his own 
voyage, observations, and teelinj^s, when t*Foin tlie aerial hci|>;hts he looked down 
u|K>n the British meti opolia t— '* When the thermometer was at fifty, the effect 
of the atmosphere, and the combination of circumstances around, produced a 
calm (lel'ght which is inexpressible, and which no situation on earth cotdd give; 
tliesii It ness, extent, and magniiicenceof the scene rendered it highly awful; my 
horizon seen:ied a perfect circle ; the terminating line several hundred miles in 
circumfei'ence. This 1 conjectui*ed from the view of London, the extreme 
points of which foi'med an angle of only a few degrees; it was so reduced ou. 
the great scale before me, that 1 can find no simile to convey an idc^ of it. I 
could distinguish St. Pauls and other churches from the houses ; 1 saw the 
streets at» lines, all animated with beings whom 1 knew to be men as'.d women, 
hut which I should otherwise had a difficulty in describing; it was an enormous 
lieehive, but the industry of it was suspended, indeed the whole scene before 
Tnc tilled my mind with a sublime pleasure of which I never had a conception'; 
1 had soared from the ap^irehensions and anxieties Qt the world, and felt as if 1 
]iad left behind all the cares and passions that molest mankind." Of the second 
descent, he gives the following account : — " At twenty minutes past four, I 
descended in a spacious meadow in the {>arish of Stondon, near Ware in Hert- 
fordshire ; some labourers were at work in it, I requested their assistance ; they 
exclaimed they would have nothinj^ to do with one who came in the devil's 
house! and no intreaties could prevad on them to approach me. I at last owed 
my delivei'ance to the spirit and generosity of a female ; a young woman took 
hold of a cord which I had thrown out, and calling to the men, they yielded that 
assistance to her request, which they had refused to mine. A crowd of people 
from the ueighbuui'Iiood assembled^ who vcr/ willingly assisted mc to dis9mbark> 
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CHAP. XXXIV. 



Meeting of parliament. — Consideration of the Westmin^ 
ster scrutiny. — Debts of the nabob of Arcot. — Mr. 
Burke* s speech on the siibject.^--Mr. Pittas plan of par- 
liamentary reform — introduced into parliament — nega- 
tived by a grejat majority. — State of Ireland.^-'-Proposi- 
tions. of Mr. Pitt to settle trade on the basis of mutual 
reciprociiy.^~~Resolutions for that purpose. — Additioiial 
propositions, ^--Petitions against them. — After consider- 
able modification they are passed into a law. — Serit over 
to the Irish parliament. — Messrs. Flood and Grattan 
oppose the propositions. — Their eloquence stirs up their 
countrymen to rage or indignation. — They are aban- 
doned by the British government. — Their real merit. — 
Mr. Pitfs statements of finance ^ and ijitimation of a 
plan for paying the national debt. — The session rises • 
! — Affairs of Europe^^^Designs of the emperor upon 
Bavaria — supported by Russia — opposed by Prussia and 
Hanover. — France^ though in alliance with Austria^ ad- 
verse to JosepfCs ambition.*— The emperor relinquishes 
his designs upon Bavaria.*— 'Abandons the navigation of 
the Scheldt^ and concludes peace with Holland.— 'Treat y 
between France and Holland. — Internal state of France* 
— Projects for diminishing her enormous debts. — Theo- 
ries of the philosophical economists.—- Iiifluence the prac- 
tice of politicians^ and statesmen. — Multiplicity of in- 
genious writers. — Votaries of innovation. — Doctrines of 
Voltaire and Rousseau regarded with enthusiastic admi- 
ration. — Prevalence of infidelity. — Great and increa- 
sing prosperity of Britain.— *ConJidence of the moneyed 
interests in the talents and integrity of Mr. Pitt. — 
Supporters of the minister. — Butts of opposition^ wit^ 
and satire.*'— The Ro Iliad and birth-day odes.^—^estion 
of literary property. — 'Return of Mr. Hastings.^-^A 
great subject of temporary literature^ 
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CHAP. PARLIAMENT met on the 26th of T^- 

^~|;^J^ nuary 1785, and the chief object recommended by his 
1785. majesty to the attention of the legislature, was the adjust- 
Meeting of ment of such points in the conimercial intercourse between 
mettt. Great Britain and Ireland, as bad not before been arran- 
ged. The success attending measures which ^were em- 
braced in the last session for the suppression of smug- 
gling, would encourage them to persevere in their applica- 
tion to those important concerns ; they would also consi- 
der the reports suggested by the commissioners of public 
accounts, and make such regulations as might appear 
necessary in the different offices of the kingdom. Not- 
withstanding the dissensions on the continent, his majesty 
continued to receive assurances from foreign powers of 
iheir amicable disposition towards this country* 

The earl of Surrey opposed the address, or rather 
objected to it on account of what he conceived to b& 
wrongly omitted ; especially because no mention had been 
made of the reduction of the army. Lord North, con- 
ceiving parliamentary reform to be intended by one recom- 
mendatory expression, declared his sentiments very 
strongly against any alteration of the constitution ; and 
Mr. Burke blamed the total silence relative to the affairs 
of India. Mr. Pitt replied to the objections ; the ob- 
servations on the reduction of the army were premature, 
until the supplies of the year should be before the house : 
parliamentary reform was a subject of the highest impor- 
tance, but at this early period of the session it was impos- 
sible to state his plans specifically : all his ideas were not 
yet thoroughly matured; the subject comprehended a 
great variety of considerations, and related to essentials 
and vitals of the constitution ; it therefore required con- 
siderate and delicate attention ; and though it was a path 
which he was determined to tread, he knew with what 
tenderness and circumspection it became him to proceed* 
There was not a general debate, and the address was car- 
ried without a division. 
ConsUicra- The scrutiny of the Westminster election was again 
Westmil^r brought before the house in the month of February. Mr. 
gter^stro- Fox had Contended, that the election ought to be tried by 
Mn GrenviUe's act,aiid had imputed the perseverance in 
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the scrutiny to the persecuting spirit of the minister. Mr. CHAP. 
Pitt argued, that Mr. Grcnville's act was for trying elec- ^^^^tSIJ*, 
tions virtually made, but that there being no return from 1785. 
Westminster, the law in question was not applicable : a 
scrutiny had been demanded by one of the candidates, 
the returning officer had complied, as official duty requir- 
ed ; far from having any personal motives to promote a 
scrutiny, the very reverse was the case ; it would have 
been more convenient and easy for ministers to have su£fer- 
ed Mr. Fox to take his seat without question, but instead 
of attending to their own accommodation, they had con* 
suited the rights of the electors, and the purposes of sub- 
stantial justice. The house continued in the same opin- 
ioB as to the legality of the scrutiny ; but finding in its pro]| 
gress that, though there were objectionable votes on both 
sides, a majority, nearly the same in proportion as at the 
close of the poll, remained in favour of Mr. Fox, they 
judged it expedient and equitable to direct the high bai- 
liff to make a return ; and the following day that officer 
returned lord Hood and Mr. Fox. 

On the eighteenth of February the nabob of Arcot's Debts •# 
debts to Europeans were the subject of parliamentary dis- of^Ajwot 
cussion. In Mr. Fox's India bill the new commission- 
ers had been instructed to examine into the origin and 
justice of the claims ; by Mr. Pitt's law the examination 
was appointed, but referred to the court of directors, who 
were to enjoin their presidencies and servants to inquire 
into the case, and in concert establish a fimd from the na- 
bob's revenue, for the discharge of the debts which 
should be found just, that they might be liquidated ac- 
cording to the respective rights of priority of the sev- 
eral creditors, and consistently with the rights of the 
company, and the honour and dignity of the nabob. Con- 
formably to this clause, the directors had prepared orders ; 
but after inspection, the board of control rejected then^ 
and gave new instructions, which admitted the greater 
part of the debts to be just, assigned a fund from the re- 
venues of the Camatic for their discharge, and establish- 
ed the priority of payment among the several classes of 
creditors : these directions had been publicly read at a 
meeting of such creditors as were in England. Motions 

Vol. III. G 
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CHAP, were made in both houses, that copies of the letters or in- 
i^^_,J^ junctions issued by the court of directors might be pro- 
1785. duced ; the object ©f this requisition was to prove, that 
the board of control, in originating the contrary order, 
had departed from the express purpose of their institu- 
tion^ and had violated the act of parliament. Mr. Fox: 
having opened this subject in the house of commons, and 
assuming the position that was to be proved, expatiated 
with copious eloquence on the arbitrary power which was 
usurped by the board of control, and the mischievous 
consequences that the present act must produce to the in- 
terests of the Carnatic, and of the India company. Mr- 
Dundas argued from the act of parliament^ that the power 
exercised was not an usurpation, since, by the strict letter 
of the statute, the board was enabled to originate orders 
in cases of urgent Hecessity, and to direct their transmis- 
sion to India. In the present exercise of that power, the 
board of control had acted upon the most complete inform* 
ation that could be received, and had directed the 
arrangement in question, on finding it the most fair and just 
to all the parties concerned. It was expedient not to keep 
the nabob's debts longer afloat; the final conclusion of the 
business would tend to promote tranquillity and harmony, 
and the debtor had concurred with the creditors in estab- 
lishing the validity of the claims. After these general 
observations, he, by a particular detail of their respective 
circumstances, undertook to justify the several debts which 
were admitted by the board. 
Mr. On this subject Mr. Burke made a very long oration, 

Inice^h on which displayed a most extensive knowledge of the history 
esubject. and State of India i but it was much more remarkable for 
narratives, imagery, and philosophy, to inform, delight, and 
instruct a reader in his closet, than for appropriate argu- 
ments to the point at issue, to convince a hearer in the 
senate, and induce him to vote as the speaker desired, 
^ The part of his reasoning that appeared specifically appli- 
cable to the subject before the house was adduced, to de- 
monstrate that the alleged debts arose from a collusion 
between the nabob and certain servants of the company, 
who had been guilty of the most heinous fraud, oppression, 
and cruelty : forcibly animated and highly coloured was 
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the picture he drew, of tyranny and suffering, guilt and cn.\P. 
miser}', in British India, as the result of the alleged con-. ^^,.^^,^J^ 
nivance ; but since, as a chain of logical deduction, the ^j^^^ 
evidence did not make out the case, the motion was nega- 
tived ; and in the house of peers a similar proposition 
was rejected. 

On the eighteenth of April, Mr. Pitt again introduced 
his propositions for a reform in parliament* Desirous, as 
the minister professed himself, of such a change in the 
representation as he conceived most consistent with the 
principles, and conducive to the objects of the constitution, 
he was aware of the danger of essays of reform, unless 
very nicely modified and circumscribed. The general Mr. Pitt's 

, ••r.,.,ri • plan of 

cn^actenstics ot his plan for that purpose, were caution pariiamen- 
and specification : nothing vague or indefinite was proposed; pefopm 
no chasm was left which visionary imaginations might fill ' 

with their own distempered fancies : thus Jar shah though 
tmd no farther^ was obviously expressed in the extent and 
bounds. The leading principle was, that the choice of 
legislators should follow such circumstances as give an 
interest in their acts, and therefore ought in a great degree 
to be attached to property. This principle being estab- 
lished, it was obvious, that as many very considerable 
towns and bodies either had no vote in electing represent- 
atives, or had not the privilege of choosing a number pro** 
portioned to their property, it would be necessary to dis- 
franchise certain decayed boroughs. In relations between 
government and subject it was a manifest rule in jurispru- 
dence on the one hand, that the interest of a part must 
give way to the interest of the whole ; but on the other, 
that when such a sacrifice is required from a subject, the 
state should amply compensate individual loss incurred for 
the public good. Guided by these maxims of ethics, Mr. jf *"*5*^ .^ 
Pitt proposed to transfer the right of choosing representa- pariia. 
tives from thirty-six of such boroughs as had already "*®°^ 
fallen, or were falling into decay, to the counties, and to 
such chief towns and cities as were at present unrepresented^ 
that a fund should be provided for the purpose of giving to 
the owners and holders of the boroughs disfranchised, an 
appreciated compensation ; that the accept^vnce of this re- 
compense should be a voluntary act o,f the proprie^r, and, 
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€fiAP. if not takeii at present, should be placed out at compound 
^^^ \ interest, until it became an irresistible bait to such pro- 
prietor ; he also projected to extend the right of voting for 
knights of the shire to copyholders as well as freeholders. 
The chief arguments in favour of a reform were derived 
from the alleged partiality of representation; an active 
reforming, and regulating policy, which kept pace with the 
alterations in the country, was requisite to preserve the 
constitution in its full vigour : when any part of our system, 
was decayed, it had ever been the wisdom of the legisla- 
ture te renovate and restore it by such means as were 
most likely to answer the end proposed : and hence had 
arisen the frequent alterations that had taken place with 
respect to the rule of representation. From a change of 
circumstances, towns which once ought to have a vote in - 
choosing a senator or senators, now behoved to have none ; 
and towns once without any just claim to the right of such 
an election, were now aggrieved and injured by the want of. 
that privilege. The principle continued the same in both 
the former and the latter, but its application should be 
altered in a difference of case. The opposers of reform, 
on the other hand, contended, that no necessity had been 
shown for such a change ; that whatever inequalities theory 
might exhibit in the existing system, the people were all 
actually represented, as far as was necessary to their rights 
and happiness ; that no man could be deprived of liberty, 
propert}', or life, but by his own act, whether he had a vote 
for a member of parliament or not ; that under the present 
mode of representation, both individual and national pros- 
perity had risen to a very great piich, and was rapidly 
vising to a higher ; that it was extremely dangerous to alter 
what experience, the only sure test of political truth, had 
uniformly shown to be good/ The people did not want 

r Never, per.haps, were the arguments on this side of the question more 
clearly exhibited, than those which arc conipressed into a page of one of the 
most valuable works lliat can be recorded in the literary history of the pi*esent 
reign. Paley, in liis Principles of moral and political Philosophy, resting the 
question concerning representation, as well as every political establishment^ 
solel} on expediency, says, " We consider it (representation) so far only as a 
" right at all, as it conduces to public utility ; that is, as it contributes to the 
** establishrnent of good laws, or as it secures to the people the just administi^a- 
^*tion of these laws. These effects depend upon the disposition and abilities of 
" the national counsellors : wherefore, if men the most likely, by their qualifi- 
^' catious, to know and to promote the puUic interest, be actually returned to 
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reform; the large towns that were said to be aggrieved by CHAP, 
the present state of representation had made no complaint, ^^^\ 
or sought any redress ; those which were called rotten and ^j^^ 
decayed boroughs were frequendy represented by gentle- 
men who had the greatest stake in the country, and conse- 
quently were as much concerned in its welfare as any other 
representatives. Mr. Pitt's propositions were negatived *°fPf8»" 
by a majority of two hundred and forty- eight to one great mar 
hundred and seventy-four. jonty. 

Parliament was this year principally occupied by 
forming arrangements for a commercial intercourse be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland. 

We have seen that, in the year 1780, the trade of State of 
Ireland had been freed from the hurtful restrictions by 
which it had long been shackled. In 1782, the indepen- 
dence of the Irish parliament had been for ever established. 
It remained for the legislature of the two countries to 
arrange a system of commercial intercourse, which might 
best promote the advantage of the two parties so nearly 
connected. The freedom of trade had afforded to Ireland 
the means of improvement ; of which the success must 
depend on the active, well directed, and persevering 
industry of the inhabitants ; as without those exertions, 
die mere exemption from former restriction could be of 
little avail : no effectual measures had hitherto been 
employed for exciting and cherishing so beneficial a spirit: 
the manufacturers had for some years been much engaged 
in political speculations, which, by abstracting their atten- 

*" parliarnent, it signifies little, who return them. Jf the pvperest persons be 
** elected, -what matters it by whom they are elected ? At least no prudent 
"atatestnan would subvert long established or even settled rules of represen- 
'^Ution, without a prospect of procuring wiser or better representatives. This 
"then being well observed, let us, before we seek to obtain any thing more, con- 
*'iiderduly what Wc already have. We have a house of commons composed of 
"five hundred and forty-eight members, in which number are found the most 
"conafderable landholders and merchants of the kingdom, the heads of the 
"array, the navy, and the laws; the occupiers of gi'eat offices in the state, 
** together with many private individuals, eminent by their knowledge, eloquene^, 
**or activity. Now, if the country be not safe in such hands, in whose may it 
*'(ionfideits interest ? If such a number of such men.be liable to the influence of 
** corrupt motives, what assembly of men will be secure from the same danger ? 
** Does any new scheme of representaticm pi-omise to collect together more wis- 
"dom or produce firmer integrity ? In this view of the subject, and attending not 
** to ideas of order and proportion (of which many minds are much enamoured), 
** Iwt ts known effects alone, we may discover just excuses for those parts of the^ 
** present representation which appears to a hasty observer most ef ception«blr 
*'<^iib«onr." Palcy, vol. U. p. ?19. 
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CHAP, tion from their owji business, naturally caused great 
^^^^^V distress ; and that distress, discontent and violence. Va- 
1^1^35 rious expedients were attempted for their relief. In 1784, 
Mr. Gardener brought forward a plan for protecting their 
own manufactures, and enforcing the consumption of them 
at home, by laying heavier duties on similar manufactures 
imported from other countries ; he had therefore moved 
to restrict the importation of English drapery, by subject- 
ing it to a duty of 2s. 6d. per yard. It was objected to^ 
this motion, that Great Britain would probably retaliate, 
and that Ireland might endanger the loss of the linen 
trade, the annual value of which was a million and a half, 
for the uncertain prospect of increasing the woollen, that 
did not exceed 50,0001. A proposition of such obvious 
impolicy was rejected by the great majority of one hun- 
dred to thirty-six. The populace having been ardently 
desirous that the bill should pass, were inflamed with the 
greatest rage at its rejection, and gave loose to excessive 
outrage. They 'entered into compacts not to consume 
imported goods, and inflicted the most severe punishment 
on those who either did not subscribe or adhere to such . 
agreements ; the riotous outrages of the mob rendered 
the interference of military force necessary, and though 
the soldiers behaved with all possible moderation, still in 
the tumults disagreeable violence took place, and Dublin, 
was a scene of dissention. In such a situation, regard to 
temporary tranquillity, as well as to general, commercial, 
and political interest, rendered it necessary to devise some 
tie, that, by connecting the interests, might combine the 
inclinations of both countries. Mr. Pitt, seeing so strong 
special reasons, and urging immediately what the general 
consideration required to be speedily effected, took mea- 
sures for a commercial treatv with Ireland. Commis- 
sioners appointed on the part of the sister kingdom 
concerted with the British cabinet a plan for regulating 
Ppoposi- and finally adjusting the commercial intercourse. The 
Mr. Pitt result Mr. Orde stated to the Irish parliament on the 11th 
^^^^**^ of February, and moved a corresponding set of resolutions, 
the basis oi which passed the house of commons with little alteration, 
dprocitr '^^^ concurrence of the house of peers being soon after 
obtained, the resolutions, ten in number, were immediately 
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transmitted to England, as on their part, the proposed CHAP, 
basis for an equitable and final adjustment. Mr. Pitt ^^^^^• 
having received these assurances of the disposition of the j-g^ 
body of the Irish parliament to settle their commercial 
intercourse on the basis of reciprocity, moved a resolution 
to the following effect : " That it is highly important to Resolu- 
" the general interests of the empire that the commercial Jha[^SJ^, 
" intercourse between Great Britain and Ireland should be pose. 
" finally adjusted, and that Ireland should be permitted to 
" have a permanent and irrevocable participation of the 
" commercial advantages of this country, when her parlia- 
" ment shall permanently and irrevocably secure an aid out 
" of the surplus of the hereditary revenue of that kingdom, 
" towards defraying the expense of protecting the general 
^ commerce of the empire in time of peace." After 
reviewing what had been already granted to Ireland by 
the British parliament, he generalized his object : which 
was to settle commercial intercourse on the firm basis of 
mutual reciprocity. In applying this principle, he exhib- 
ited an extensive knowledge of the relative and absolute 
state of manufactures, and other materials of commerce, in 
both countries, and proposed a plan, under two general 
heads : First, Britain was to allow the importation of the 
produce of our colonies in the West Indies and America 
into Ireland : secondly. There should be established be- 
tween the two countries a mutual exchange of their respec- - 
tive productions and manufactures upon equal terms. The 
first, he allowed, had the appearance of militating against 
the navigation laws, for which England ever entertained 
the greatest partiality ; but as she already allowed Ireland 
to trade directly with the colonies, the importation of the 
produce of those settlements circuitously through Ireland 
into Britain, could not injure the colonial trade of this 
country. .Such was the general outline of the proposed 
system on its first appearance. A considerable portion 
of the session was employed in examining merchants and 
manufacturers upon the various details which could eluci- 
date the subject; and after fully investigating the evidence 
of the traders, Mr. Pitt, on the 12th of May, proposed ^ 
.twenty resolutions, containing a full explanation of the terms 
hefore proposed, and also new resolutions, which arose 
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CHAP, from the increased knowledge that had been acquired* 

•_^' The chief objects of the additional propositions were to 

\TH5 provide, First, That whatever navigation laws the British 

Ackiirionai parliament should hereafter find it necessary to enact for 

lujot., the preservation of her marine, the same should be passed 

by the legislature of Ireland. Secondly, against the 

importation of any West India merchandises, that were 

not the produce of our own colonics into Ireland, and 

from thence into Britain. Thirdly, That Ireland should 

debar itself from trading to any of the countries beyond 

the cape of Good Hope to the Straits of Magellan, so long 

as it should be thought necessary to continue the charter 

of tlie £nglish East India company. 

The propositions underwent severe animadversion 
against the whole system : it was argued, that the manu- 
factures and commerce of Great Britain would be mate- 
rially injured by the establishment of the proposed regu- 
lations ; the former, from the comparatively small price of 
labour in Ireland, which alone, it was contended, would 
soon enable that kingdom to undersell us at home and 
abroad ; the latter, from the facility with which it was well 
known the revenue laws in Ireland were evaded. The 
plan was strongly deprecated by British manufacturers, 
and many urgent petitions were presented, praying it 
might not be adopted. The chief objections were made 
to the fourth proposition, by which it was intended, 
*' That all laws made or to be made in Britain for secur- 
" ing exclusive privileges to the ships and mariners of 
Britain, Ireland, and the British colonies and planta- 
tions, and for regulating and restraining the colonial 
*^ trade, should be enforced by Ireland, by laws to be 
**' passed by the parliament of that kingdom, for the same 
*' time and in the same manner as in Britain." The ad- 
versaries of the system asserted, that this part of the plan 
%vas a resumption of the right of legislation for Ireland, 
which Britain had renounced, and a proffer of commer- 
cial advantage to Ireland in exchange for her lately ac- 
quired independence ; they further contended against the 
propositions in general, that in whatever proportion the 
one country should benefit from them, in the very same 
the other would lose. The supporters of the measure ar- 
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gued, that it was absolutely necessary, in order to r6- CHAF. 
move the discontents which at present raged in Ireland ; ^^^.^^^Jj 
and that unless the propositions were passed into a law,, ^j^^ 
aUi the recent grants would prove useless, as they wer<e 
e^ently inadequate to the expectations of the sister king- 
dom. The fourth proposition was a clause which the 
safety of our own navigation laws made it necessary to an* 
nex to the benefits allowed to Ireland. It was not the inten- 
^n of the British parliament to interfere with the inde- 
pendetice of Ireland ; all that was proposed, was a prof- 
fer of advantage from one independent state to another, 
on a condition subject to which, that other had the alter- 
native of either accepting]!! or rejecting the whole plan. 
The notion that, in a commercial treaty between two na- 
tions, if the one gained, the other must proportionably 
lose, was totally unfounded : trade between two states 
might be, and often was, the reciprocal exchange of sur- 
plus for supply, as between individuals ; and thus both 
parties might* be very great gainers. The relative situa- 
tion of Britain and Ireland, their respective commodities 
sad habits, were such as to afford a moral certainty of the 
highest benefits to both countries, from the increased pro- 
ductiveness of labour, through the reciprocation of speedy 
. markets. After three months had been chiefly occupied After c«ii. 
in examining witnesses, and modifying the various pro- JJ^*Jl^^^*®. 
visions, the propositions were passed by a large majority tion they 
in the house of commons, and afterwards by the lords, ^o^a law. 
On the 28th of July Mr. Pitt proposed a bill founded 
upon them ; this was accompanied by an address to the 
king, in which both houses concurred, containing a state- 
i6ent of what had been done by the British parliament, 
and observing that it now remained for the parliament of 
Ireland to judge and decide upon the proposed agreement. 

In Ireland national prejudice counteracted national Sent orec 
interest. During the progress of the discussion in Eng- ^JJ^^*"^ 
land, the people in the neighbouring island had expressed menv 
great dissatisfaction, which had increased, as their ora- 
tors expatiated on the propositions that had been chiefly 
opposed in the British parliament. Mr. Floqd and Mr* 
Grattan peculiarly distinguished themselves by the elo- 
quent harangues which stirred their Countrymen to rage 
Vol. III. H 
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CHAt'. and indignation against Britain. Declaiming with gtotr-^ 
^^^^^^*^ ing ardour against the whole system, they directed their 
1785. invectives particularly to the fourth proposition, and t» 
F?^"" H ^^^ ninth, which, restraining the Irish from trading to 
Grattan India, merely prevented them from infringing the char- 
wopo^-^'*^ tered rights of the India company, and thus placed them 
tions. exactly on the same footing with every British subject 
Their eio- who was not a member of that corporation. The senti- 
■SnTu^eip "incnts of the people so impressed, influenced a consider- 
country- able pumber of the house of commons ; so that when a 
rage and Corresponding bill was introduced, the majority in its fa- 
tion^"** vour was but smalL The clamour against it was very 
loud, and petitions were very numerous. In these cir- 
abandoned cumstances, it was deemed by the British legislature inex- 
tish gov-" pedient to proceed any further, with overtures so misun- 
Boeut. derstood and misrepresented by the party to whom they 
Their real Were really so advantageous. From close connexion, Mr. 
™^^ Pitt had seen that very great advantages must accrue to 
both countries; commercial intercourse would, in addi- 
tion to appropria^^ advantage, gradually tend to assimila- 
tion of character, and speedily produce reciprocity of in- 
terest ; the result of both would be political harmony. 
If his propositions had been adopted, it is morally certain, 
that the bond of amity would have been drawn so close, 
as to have prevented subsequent events so calamitous to 
Ireland. 

Introductory to financial details, Mr. Pitt this sea- 
son took a general view of the state of pecuniary affairs, 
by comparing the public income with the public expendi- 
ture. The result of his statement and calculations was, 
that there would be such a surplus as would enable par-^ 
liament to appropriate 6ne million sterling to a sinking 
Mr. Pitt's fund for the discharge of the national debt. At present, 
of finance,' however, he had only seea the general practicability oF 
tn^ intima- |.}^g principle, but not having matured measures for 
piantbr such an appropriation, he chose to defer a specific plan 
naticHial^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^^ following year. There remained unfunded up- 
debu wards of ten millions of navy bills, and ordnance deben- 

tures : these were funded in the five per cents, taken at 
about ninety pounds, and a million was borrowed from 
the bank at five per cent, to supply deficiencies still re- 
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mainmc: from the expenses of the war. The new taxes CHAP, 
irere, an additional duty on male servants ; a duty on fe- ,^^^-v-n^ 
piale servants, increasing in a stated propgrtion according ' u^^^ 
to the number, with a farther charge to bachelors having 
such servants ; a tax on attorneys, on posthorses, on car- 
riages, coachmakers, pawnbrokers, gloves, and retail shops ; ^ 
besides one hundred and fifty thousand pounds raised by 
a lottery. On the 8th of August, on a message from T^e sca- 
the king, parliament was adjourned to the 27th of Octo* 
her, and afterwards prorogued by proclamation. 

The emperor and the Dutch still persevered in the Affairs of 
contest about the Scheldt, but commotions in Germany ^^"^P^- 
unexpectedly arising, prevented him from bearing down 
upon Holland with his. whole force. Joseph was become 
sensible, not only that other powers would not suffer him 
to open the Scheldt, but that his present possessions in the 
Netherlands were precarious ; and finding one project 
likely to misgive, in the true spirit of an adventurer re- Designs of 
solved to try another, by making an exchange with the l^l upwf " 
elector of Bavaria, which should put the emperor in Bavarfk. 
possession of the dutchy of Bavaria, with all the appen- 
dages confirmed at the peace of Teschen, and make the 
elector sovereign of the Austrian Netherlands, which, 
mere to render the proposal palatable, was to be erected 
into a kingdom. This scheme would have been very ad- 
vantageous to Austria, by the accession of a large and 
productive country, which, surrounding and completing 
the Austrian dominions, would have consolidated and 
compacted so great a body of power as would overbalance 
the other states of Germany. A man of deep reflection, 
Jp the very important advantages of the object, would 
have discovered an unsuriaountable obstacle to its attain- 
ment ; that the king of Prussia and other members of the 
Germanic body would not suffer the establishment of a 
power that must overbear themselves ; profound sagacity, 
however, was no part of Joseph's character. Ambitious 
in design, but fantastic in project, and light in counsel, he 
very superficially investigated circumstances, and imper- 
fectly calculated the probabilities of success. As soon as 
he had formed his scheme, he communicated it to the 
court of Pet^rsburgh. -Catharine who perfectly compre- 
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CHAP, bended the character of the emperor, studiously cukiva- 
^^^^^^* ted amity with a prince, whom she could render so pow> 
1785 erful a coadjutor to herself. She most readily acceded 
Supported to hasty and ill digested schemes for gratifying his ambi- 
tion, th^t thereby she might prevent his obstruction, and 
secure his cooperation to the mature and well digested 
plans she had formed for extending her power and do- 
minions ; she also joined him in makit^ overtures to th.e 
house of Bavaria, but these were peremptorily and in- 
Opposed dignantly rejected. The king of Prussia being inform- 
«^ Huio- cd of the proposal, made very strong remonstrances ; and 
^^' having concerted with the two chief powers of Northern 

Germany, the electors of Saxony and Hanover, he effect- 
ed a confederation for maintaining the indivisibility of the 
empire. The court of Vienna did every thing in its 
power to stop the progress of the combination, but it was 
joined by most of the other states, and France was known 
to be favourable to its object. Besides the insuperable 
impediments to the projects of Joseph from the well 
founded jealousy of foreign powers, great intestine com- 
motions prevailed in his own dominions ; his numberless 
innovations in the civil and religious establishments of 
Hungary and its appendages, had the usual eifect of 
schemes of reform founded on abstract principles, with- 
out regard to the character, sentimefits, and habits of the 
pljople, and produced much greater evils than those which 
they professed to remedy ; by violating customs, offend- 
ing prejudices, annulling prescriptions, and trenching on 
privileges, he drove his subjects to dissatisfaction, insur- 
rection, and rebellion : to quell the revolters required 
powerful and expensive efforts, nor were they finally re- 
duced till the close of the campaign : these various cau- 
• ses prevented hostilities from being commenced against 
the states general. Pacific overtures were resumed under 
the mediation of the court of France, and the manage- 
ment of the count de Vergennes, the French prime minis- 
Abandons ter : the Dutch agreed to pay Joseph a certain sum of 
tionofihe money in lieu of his claims over Maestricht, which he re- 
^nd^oon- uounced for ever, and also resigned his pretensions to the 
eludes free navigation of the Scheldt : less material disputes were 
fiSlamd.* compromised and adjusted, and a treaty of peace was 
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concluded between Austria and Holland* Before the expi- chap. 
ration of the year, the Dutch and France entered into a new ^^^*^- 
Ulliance, offensive and defensive. France was internally j^g^^ 
occupied in schemes of diminution of the immense debts Treaty be- 

twceu 

which she had contracted in t^e late war, and m the im- France 
provement of her manufactures and commerce. A mer- JJ[ji****^' 
chant, raised to be prime minister, contributed to the 
speedy elevation of the mercantile profession in the opin- 
ion of Frenchmen ; and trade, which before had been 
considered as derogatory to the character of a gentleman, internal 
was now highly respected. Numberless treatises in fa- Fi^Aoe 
vour of agriculture, manufactures, and commerce, flow- 
ed from the fertile ingenuity of their writers, which, if they 
did not much inform or convince acute and distinguishing 
understandings, by striking ductile imaginations, influenced 
a much more numerous class* The livelv fancies, ardent 
feelings, and impetuous spirits of Frenchmen were now 
turned to mercantile adventure ; they conceived them- 
selves happily emancipated from the old prejudices which 
bad kept many of their forefathers in proud poverty. 
On other subjects also, they fancied they had dispelled the 
clouds 'of ignorance, and were enlightened by the sufi- 
shine of reason. There was at this time a great multi- Mnltipli; 
plicity of ingenious writers in France, without that pa- geniQus 
tient investigation, research, cautious consideration, and ^"^®"- 
experimental reasoning, which only can lead to just, 
sound, and beneficial philosophy ; to religious, moral, and 
political wisdom. A few eminent framers of h)^otheses 
had given the tone to the rest ; Helvetius, Rousseau, and 
Voltatire, taught infidelity to numerous classes of disci- 
ples, who admitted their doctrines upon the faith of their 
asseverations. Their multiplying votaries, professing to Doctrines 
disregard all superstitious bigotry, were still Roman ca- and R^ls^* 
tholics in reasoning : they admitted an infallible authority^ seau impli- 
if not in the pope, in Jean Jacques; decrees from the vecL 
mountains of Switzerland were received with no less 
veneration, than bulls had formerly been received from 
the Vatican ; infidelity was become the prominent feature Prcva- • 
of the French character, and occupied the principal share infidelity. 
of conversation in fashionable societies. The royal fa- 
nuly, indeedy were not tinctured with the prevalent impie* 
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CHAP, ty, but the indulgent liberality of the monarch did not 
^^JJ^ watch and rigorously check such opinions with the vigi- 
--g^ lance which sound policy required, and neither he nor his 
minisiters appeared to be aware of the dangers attending 
the diffusion of irreligion through a nation. 
Great and BRITISH commerce continued to increase and extend; 

increasing (j^q flourishing State of trade, together with the announced 
of Britain, project of Mr. Pitt for the discharge of the national debt, 
raised the stocks ih a short time from fifty-four to seven- 
ty, in the three per cents, consolidated the barometer of the 
Confi- other funds. The mercantile and moneyed interest, in its 
themonfed v^**^^*^^ departments and corporations, evidently reposed 
interest in in the chancellor of the exchequer a confidence which they 
and integ ^^ bestowed upou no minister since the time of his father, 
ntyof Mr. They Conceived the highest opinion of his integrity and 
talents, approved the principles on which he was proceed- 
ing, and the regulations he had actually proposed, and were 
thoroughly satisfied with the rapid advances of trade, as 
well as the increasing means of enlarging their capita]?. 
While ministers impressed the public with a favourable 
idea of their qualifications to promote the prosperity of 
the country, the supporters of opposition were foremost 
in their efforts to amuse and entertain ; wit and temporary 
satire appeared with brilliancy and force in the RoUiad, a 
mock heroic poem, of which the professed hero was a 
respectable and worthy gentleman, Mr. Rolle of Devon- . 
shire, a zealous friend of administration, and therefore 
held up by their opponents to ridicule. The notes on the 
poem display considerable humour, and illustrate the feel- 
ings, sentiments, and opinions of opposition, concerning 
Satirical the general politics of the times. The xieath of Mr. War- 
literature. ^Qj^^ ^]^g pQ^^ laureat, also afforded an occasion to ingenui- 
ty for exhibiting a sarcastic account of ministerial charac- 
ters in the hirth-day odes ; performances satirically inscri- 
bed with the names of various gentlemen and noblemen 
as candidates for the vacant office, and, as in characteris- 
tic compositions, presenting specimens of their poetical 
powers by odes on the king's birth- day. The respective 
essays painted the alleged foibles of the chief supporters 
of the cabinet : viewed together, the Rolliad and the birth* 
^y odes presented ministerial men and measures in the 
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^ht in which the satirists of opposition at this period CHAP, 
wished them to be beheld, and are not therefore uncon- ^^^y^^^ 
nected with the serious literature and politics of the anti- ^^^^ 
ministerial party. 

A CAUSE affecting literary property was this year Question 
determined by the court of session, the chief civil tribunal of literary 
of Scotland. The compilers of the 3cottish Encyclopedia 
had inserted in that work large extracts from Dr. Gilbert 
Stewart's history of Scotland, and his history of the refor- 
mation of Scotland : Mr. Stewart prosecuted them for 
piracy, and the transcripts being long and continuous, the 
court, having a power of determining equitably as well as 
legally, gave sentence in favour of the. prosecutor, on the 
ground that the defenders had quoted more, and with less 
interruption, than was allowed by the rules of literary 
property. The principle of the judgment appeared to be, 
that large and connected passages copied from a literary 
work, ten^ to injure the sale of that work, and conse- 
quently lessen the value of the property to the rightful 
owner. 

Peace having been now completely established between Retumot 
the East India company and Tippoo Saib, tranquillity was j^g^^**^' 
difiused over British India. During the recess, Mr. p^reat sub- 
Hastings, the governor general returned ; and the periodi- ponuy 
cal writings of the time§ teemed with attack<a a»d vindica-^.**^*^^^''*^ 
lions of his character. 
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CHAP. XXXV. 



Meeting' of parliamenU — Kin^s speech. — Views of Mr. 
Fox concerning continental alliances. — The duke of Rich- 
moncTs scheme for fortifying the dock yards-^^submitted 
to parHament*--— Arguments for and against.-^Speech of 
Mr* Sheridan on the fortifications ."-^The bill is rejected 
by the casting vote of the speaker .-^Alteration in the 
mutiny bill. — Mr. Pitfs plan for appropriatirig an annual 
million to the payment of the national debt^ — Mr. Shert" 
dan takes the most active part in controverting the min^ 
ister'*s financial propositions. — Farther measures of the 
minister for preventing frauds against the revenue)/"'^ 
Proposes to subject foreign wines to the excise.'^A biU 
for the purpose is passed into a law. — Bill appointing^ 
commissioners to examine the crown lands. — The conduct 
of Mr. Hastings becomes a subject of inquiry. *-~Public 
opinion concerning Mr. Hastings.*-^Mr. Burke opens the 
subject,--^ His introductory speech. — Proposes to proceed 
by impeachment. — Presents a summary of the aUeged 
criminal acts. — A majority^ including Mr. Pitty finds 
ground of impeachment in the proceedings against Cheyt 
Sing, — Mr. Dundas*s bill for improving the government 
of British India. — Supplies. — Session terminates. 

CHAP. ON the 24th of January 1786, parliament was 

XXXV. assembled. The speech from the throne mentioned the 
^^gg amicable conclusion of the disputes which had threatened 
Meeting of the tranquillity of Europe, and the friendly dipositions of 
inent%nd foreign powers towards this country : it expressed the 
the king's royal satisfaction, that his majesty's subjects now experi- 
enced the growing blessings of peace in the extension of 
trade, improvement of revenue, and increase of public 
credit. For the farther advancement of those important 
objects, the king relied on the continuance of that zeal 
and industry which was manifested in the last sessiofr of 
parliament. The resolutions which they had laid before 
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faim, as the basis of an adjustment of the commercial CHAP. 
intercourse between Great Britain and Ireland, had been ^^^^• 
by his direction recommended to the parliament of that .«g. 
kingdom, but no effectual step had hitherto been taken, 
which could enable them to make any farther progress in 
that salutary work. His majesty recommended to the 
house of commons the establishment of a fixed plan for the 
reduction of the national debt ; a measure which, he trust- 
ed, the flourishing state of the revenue would h£ sufficient 
to effect, with little addition to the public burdens. 

The objectsproposed by the sovereign for parliament- 
ary deliberation, were evidently of such primary impor- 
tance, that the speech and corresponding address afforded 
little opportunity for animadversion from opposition. With- 
out objecting to the address, Mr. Fox expatiated into a very 
wide field of continental politics. He went over the state 
and recent transactions of Russia, Germany, Holland, and 
France, and endeavoured to prove, that the accession of 
the king, as elector of Hanover, to the Germanic confed- 
eration, would disgust the emperor with this country, and 
indispose him to an alliance with 'Britain in any future war. 
Viewing the interests and relations of the various states Views of 
of the continent, he deduced from them the principles of ^J[ien^„g 
alliance which he iud^red most expedient for this countrv contiuentd 
to adopt. From the connexion between France and Spain, 
the emperor was the only power whose cooperation could 
occupy the exertions of France by land, and thereby pre- 
vent her from directing to maritime contests such efforts 
as she had employed in the recent war. An intercourse 
both commercial and political with Russia, was also an 
object of the highest consequence to this country ; a favour- 
able opportunity had been lost, but still an advantageous 
alliance might be concluded. He understood that a treaty 
was on the point of being established between Britain and 
France ; and he strongly reprobated the policy of such a 
measure, appealing to the experience of former times, 
which (he said) proved that this nation had become poW'- 
crful and flourishing, from the moment that she quitted 
*J1 commercial connexion with France. With strictures 
on the Irish propositions and the India bill, he concluded 
^ speech, which, as usual with opposition on the first day 
Vol. III. I 
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CHAP, of tlie session, exhibited a statement of all the aUec:ed 
^^^^^ errors and miscarriages of ministers. In replying, Mr. 
i^g0 Pitt made an introductory observation, deserving peculiar 
attention, as it very strongly exhibited a prominent fea- 
ture in the eloquence of his opponent. " Mr. Fox (he 
*' said) discovered most extraordinary dexterity in leaving 
^^ out of a discussion' such parts belonging to the subject 
^^ as did not suit his purpose to be brought forward, and a 
*' similar dexterity of introducing, however foreign to the 
** question, such matter as he expected would be favour- 
•' able." By reverting to the course of Mr. Fox's oratory 
during the administration of lord North, the reader will 
perceive this remark of the minister not to be groundless. 
Mr. Fox had often allowed himself unbounded liberty of 
expatiation, and roamed at large in the wide regions of invec«> 
tive. Lord North had most frequently followed his adver- 
sary through the devious tracts, and much time was spent 
• by both orators in contentions on subjects which were 
foreign to the immediate business of the house. Forcible 
as Mr. Fox was in argument ; dexterous, skilful and inge- 
nious, as lord North was in eluding a strength which he 
could not meet ; the reasoning of both wanted closeness^ 
and compacted arrangement : besides, as of two very able 
combatants Mr. Fox was incomparably the superior, lord 
North in his tactics naturally imitated, in order to parry 
his assailant. Mr. Pitt was of a different cast, and cha«> 
racter ; he was far from being under the necessity of shift- 
ing blows that he could repel by equal force, and return 
with well directed effort. Disciplined in reflection and 
argumentation, as well as powerful in talents, he thorough- 
ly knew his own ground, and his ability to maintain it in 
any mode which he judged expedient ; he was not there- 
fore to be hurried away by the evolutions of his adversary. 
Mr. Pitt at this time declared an intention, to which in the 
course of his parliamentary warfare he generally adhered, 
that let Mr. Fox range ever so wide into extraneous sub- 
jects, he should confine his answers to what he conceived 
relative to the purpose. In the present debate, he observed, 



s See parlijjmentary reports for 1786, Jan. 24. 
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Tarious topics bad been discussed by Mr. Fox, such as the CHAP, 
politics of the emperor and the German confederacy, which c^p^^.^2# 
were not within the control of the house : the treaty with ^^gg, 
Russia was in considerable forwardness, but neither that 
proposition nor the negotiation with Francd were yet pro- 
per to be discussed ; objections were therefore premature, 
and only hypothetical concerning a subject so imperfectly 
known. Fox replied, by placing his former observations 
in a new light, without any fresh argument ; and no general 
debate having ensued, the address was carried without a 
division. 

The first important object that occupied the delibera- ^y^ oP 
tions of parliament, was a measure which originated with ruo:.d's 
the duke of Richmond, master general of the ordnance, f^^^^fy. 
Intelligent and ardent, this nobleman had paid peculiar ing the 
attention to mathematics, as a groundwork of military ^^ ^ 
skill, especially gunnery and fortification, and desired to 
rest a gr^at portion of the national defence against the ap-* 
proaches of an enemy, on the abilities and exertions of an 
en^neen In these sentiments he was confirmed by his 
conception of recent events. The late war had seen the 
Bourbon armadas hovering on our coasts : accident only 
(he thought) secured us from the danger with which we 
were menaced : our country might have been attacked, « 
our docks and harbours destroyed. Under this impres-* 
sion the duke from the time he became master of the ord- 
nance, had been uniformly eager for adding to our defen- 
^ces a plan of fortification, and as we have seen, had in- 
culcated this doctrine upon ministers, 'rin the former 
session, a scheme of his grace for fortifying the dock- 
yards of Portsmouth and Plymouth was incidently men- 
tioned in the house of commons, without being introduced 
m a regular motion : the house expressed an unwilling- 
ness to apply the public money to the execution of such 
a scheme, until acquainted with the opinions of persons 
most competent to decide on the wisdom and utility of 
such a measure. That the desired information might be 
obtained, his majesty appointed a board of military and 
naval officers to take the project under . consideration, and 
to meet for that purpose at Portsmouth with the duke of 
Richmond as their president. The iastructioas issued to 
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CHAP, this council propounded six hypothetical positions as 
XXKV ([)|.^es for discussion, and annexed heads and questions 



^g^ for directing the application of the assumptions to the 
objects of inquiry.^ The hypothesis on which the proper 
sition was grounded was, that the fleet should be absent, 
or for some other cause prevented from affording its pro- 
tection to the dockyards* In the first and second prob« 
lems, this case was assumed and submitted to the council : 
the unanimous answer was, that if the dockyards were not^ 
defended by the fleet, fortifications would be necessary.^ 
The four subsequent heads of consultation were grounded 
upon this basis ; and presupposing the absence of the fleet, 
examined the probable force with which an enemy might 
invade Britain during such absence of our navy, the troopt 
that might be expected to be ready, the time in which 
the strength of the country could be collected, and the 
insufficiency of the present works to hold out until aa 
army were assembled to oppose the invaders* Concern* 
ing these subordinate questions, there was considerable, 
diversity of opinion ; the greater number, however, de-* 
livered a report, which approved the scheme of fortificar 
tion as reqirisite for the supposed emergency, but gave 
no opinion on the probability that such a crisis would 
arise* Lord Percy and general Burgoyne, with several' 
naval officers, went beyond the given case, and represented 
the hypothetical event as so extremely unlikely to happen, 
that it was neither wise nor expedient to provide against 
it by the expensive system which was proposed. Admi- 
rals Milbanke and Graves, captains Macbride, Hotham, 
Jarvis, and some others, explicitly affirmed the fortifica- 
tions to be totally unnecessary* The opinion of the 
majority of land officers did not amount to an approbar 
tion of the scheme, as actually right to be executed ia 
the present state of the country ; but was merely an assent 
to the alleged necessity of fortifying the docks, if the 
country afforded no other means of defence, and no more 
than an admission of a conditional proposition as true^ 



t See instractions transmKted to the hourd of officers, dated April 13th, 1785, 
with extract t fn)iB the reports of the hoard, as laid before tlie house ol coa- 
fiionson the 27th of February, 17S6. 

a See opiuioik of officers on the first andf^pond data« 
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ia the circumstances which its author supposed* So CHAP. 

bounded an acquiescence was construed by the duke of ^^^^* 

Richmond to authorise the immediate adoption of his i^^^^ 

plan; to which the cabinet ministers acceding, a board 

of engineers was directed to make an estimate of the 

expense and the requisite sum, as stated by these gentle- 

men, amounted to 760,0971. After preparatory motions ^8 submiV 

for the production of papers, Mr. Pitt, on the 27tb of liamwit 

February, introduced the plan in the following general 

resolution : *'*' It appears to this house, that to provide eiFec* 

"tually for securing his majesty's dockyards at Ports- 

^^ mouth and Plymouth by a permanent system of fortifica- 

^^tion, founded on the most economical principles, and 

^ requiring the smallest number of t]:oops possible to an- 

^* 8wer Uie purpose of such security, is an essential object 

^ for the safety of the state, intimately connected with the 

^^ general defence of the kingdom, and necessary for ena- 

*' Ming the fleet to act with full vigour and effect for the 

'^ protection of commerce, the support of our distant pos- 

^ sessions, and the prosecution of offensive, operations in 

** any war in which the nation may hereafter be engaged." 

The favourers of the measure founded their arguments Ai-go- 
00 the report of the board of officers, which stated, that ™^^^ 
aether naval nor military force, nor even both united, 
could afford a security adequate to the importance of our 
dockyards ; fortifications were therefore absolutely neces- 
sary, in addition to both. They represented the duke 
of Richmond's scheme as the most eligible that could be 
adopted, since it was sufficient for the requisite defence, 
capable of being manned by the smallest force, de* 
manded the least expense to erect, and afforded an 
increasing degree of security in the course of the construc- 
tion. These works, moreover, would give greater scope 
to oar fleets : because the dockyards being thus protected, 
tbe navy would consequently be unfettered, and left at liber- 
ty to act as occasion might require, in whatever part of the 
^orld its presence might be necessary ; and they would 
^0 reduce t,he standing army. Were an invasion threat- 
^*^ed, and were we to trust only to our mUitary force, 
^ere would be a necessity for augmenting to a most enor- 
'^^Qw degree that army on which the whole safety of the 
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kingdom was to rest ; but, if it were assisted with fortifi* 
cations, a much smaller force would answer the purpose. 
An alarm had prevailed, that the measure was unconsti- 
tutional in its tendency, by laying a foundation for a stand-, 
ing army, and diverting into an useless and dangerous 
channel those resources which should strengthen ouv 
navy : far from rendering an increase of troops necessary, 
the proposed plan would actually tend to remove the ne- 
cessity of keeping up so large a military establishment am 
otherwise must be maintained. 

These arguments were by no means received without 
opposition and controversy ; but the speaker who most 
peculiarly distinguished himself, was Mr. Sheridan, who 
was fast rising to very high oratorial fame and political 
importance. On the present question he exhibited the 
substance of all th^ reasoning that could be adduced 
against the scheme, and contended, that in itself and in 
its consequences the project was dangerous and unconsti- 
tutional ; that the nature and circumstances of the report 
made by the board of officers did not warrant or autho- 
rize the system ; fortifications would not reduce the stand- 
ing army, or if they did, they would still be constituents- 
of strength to the crown, even should it interfere with the 
rights and liberties of the people. The possible existence 
of this case was implied in the provisions of the bill of 
rights, and in the salutary and sacred reserve with which, 
for a short and limited period, we annually intrusted the 
executive magistrate with the necessary defence of the 
country. The orator first viewed the question on the 
general ground of constitutional jealousy, respecting the 
augmentation of military force. This sentiment, so natu- 
ral to Britons, implied no suspicion personally injurious to 
the individual sovereign, or even his ministers ; it merely- 
considered kings and their counsellors as actuated by the 
same passions with other men : princes were fond. of pow- 
er ; from the constitution of the army it must obey the 
executive ruler, therefore it ought to be circumscribed as 
much as was possibly consistent with the public safety. 
Soldiers were maintained for national defence and secu- 
rity, and were not to be multiplied beyond the necessity 
in which .only they could originate. The minister had 
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endeavoured to anticipate this forcible obiection to the CHAP. 
new plan, by persuading the house that the fortifications ^^.^^ 
would lessen, instead of enlarging the standing army; but j^gg 
his arguments on the subject could not stand the test of 
examination. If it was proper to fortify Portsmouth and 
Plymouth, the reasons which justified such a measure 
would apply to every other port in the kingdom, whifch 
might be of sufficient importance to require defence. The 
plan, as it now stood, proceeded upon two suppositions 
extremely improbable ; the first was, That we should be 
80 much inferior on our own seas, as to permit the enemy 
to land : secondly, That if they did invade Britain, they 
would choose to attack the only places we had fortified. 
Might they not, on such a supposition, land between Ply- 
i6outh and Portsmouth ; or in Sussex, Kent, or the east- 
cm' coasts, and strike at the heart of the empire ? If 
fortification was to be our defence, there must be a circle 
of fortresses round the coasts ; the completion of such a 
jJToject would require a military establishment, extensive 
beyond all former example* The safety of England rest- 
ed on our navy, the courage and enterprise of our people, 
and not upon ramparts and intrenchments. The proposed 
fortifications would not be oar safeguard against an inva- 
sion; but though far from being beneficial, they might be 
efficacious : the garrisons requiring such an additional 
number of standing troops, in the hands of an ambitious 
prince or minister might be employed against the liberties 
of the people. The proposition was not only unconstltu- 
lioDal, unnecessary, and absurd, but unauthorized by the 
report of officers ; mutilated as the statement was which 
bad been submitted to the house, it did not contain 
grounds for justifying the scheme. The opinion of naval 
oftcers had been withheld, but the opinion of land officers 
was founded upon hypothetical and conditional sugges- 
tions, and upon such data as the master general had pro- 
posed to them J for the truth or probability of which, the 
Wrd invariably refused to make themselves responsible. 
In this part of his speech, Sheridan diversified his close 
^d poignant reasoriing by an interspersion of wit most 
"Soppily appropriated to the subject. The report (he said) 
"*4 been so artfully framed, that the board of officers ap- 
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cnAP. peared to have admitted the data; whereas they only 
J™^]^ assented to conclusions, nrhich in their opinion would 
1786. ^"s^^ ^^ ^^ assumption of the ddta^ The master gen- 
eral of the ordnance deserved the warmest panegyrics for 
the striking proofs which he had given of his genius as an 
engineer, which appeared even in planning and construct- 
ing the report in question ; the professional ability of the 
master general shone conspicuously there, as it would 
upon our coasts : he had made an argument of posts, and 
conducted his reasoning upon principles of trigonometry 
as well as logic. There were certain detached data^ like 
advanced works to kef'p the enemy at a distance from the 
main object in debate ; strong provisions covered the 
flanks of his assertions, his very queries were in case- 
mates; no impression -therefore was to be made on this 
fortress of sophistry by desultory observations, and it 
was necessary to sit down before it, and assail it by regu- 
lar approaches. It was fortunate, however, he said, to 
observe, that notwithstanding all the skill employed by 
the noble and literary engineer, his mode of defence on 
paper was open to the ^me objection which had been 
tirged against his other fortifications, that, if his adversary 
got possession of one of his posts, it became strength 
against him, and the means of subduing the whole line of 
his argument. No supporter of the bill undertook to 
refute the arguments of Mr. Sheridan : manT who usually 
voted with administration, were averse to the present 
measure ; even Mr. Pitt was believed not to be very 
eager for its success, and the event was certainly different 
from the issue of most of his propositions ; for when the 
question came to a division, the numbers were equal, and 
the casting vote of the speaker negatived the motion. 

Soon after the defcnt of a scheme which tended to 
increase military establishments, a bill was introduced for 
enlarginr^ the authority of military courts, by subjecting 
to their jurisdiction officers who held commissions by 
brevet. This clause occasioned a strenuous opposition in 
both houses: the grout^.d of disapprobation was the arbi- 
trary nature of martial law, which was justified only by 
necessity, and therefore ought to be extended no farther 
than necessity required. Its object was to secure the 
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diflcharge of duty on actual military service, therefore it CHA?. 
ought not to operate out of that setvice. The supporters ^^^i-^^^J^ 
of the motion contended, that such officers might be i7gQ. 
invested with command, and therefore should be made 
subject to a court martial in case of professional misbe- 
haviour ; there were also many other military officers who 
were not mustered, such as governors and lieutenant 
governors, who might eventually exercise command, and 
ought therefore to become amenable to the laws which 
bind other soldiers : persons choosing to have the advan- 
tage of military rank, should hold it on the condition of 
complying with military rules ; and if they disliked the 
terms, they might ease themselves of their grievance by 
resigning their commissions. On these grounds the clause 
was carried in both houses. 

On the 29th of March, Mr. Pitt brought forward his pianof 
plans^ for the reduction of the national debt. A com- ^^'^^^ 
mittee had been appointed early in the session, in order ciny the 
to investigate and exactly ascertain the public income and ^ebt. 
expenditure, and strike the balance: the result of the 
investigation from the income of the year 1 785, was. 

Income — £. 15,379,132 

Expenditure, — 14,478,181 



So that a surphis of more than £» 900,000 remained ; and 
on this basis Mr. Pitt formed his scheme. He proposed 
that, by taxes neither numerous nor burdensome, the 
balance might be raised to a million : by a succinct and i, gai,nit- 
clear view of our finances he demonstrated, that excess of ted to par- 
income beyond expenditure was in the present and follow- 
ing years likely to increase ; but in making his calculations, 
he had contented himself with concluding that it would not 
decrease. This million was to be appropriated unalienably 
to the gradual extinction of the national debt. Several 
savings of expense and increases of revenue, especially 
through the customs from the suppression of smuggling, 
would add to the national income : annuities would also 
fall into the same fund; the accumulated compound added 
to these sources would', in twenty-eight years, if properly 

X The miiiister is beliered to have availed himself of the fioancial ability of 
Dr. Price, who so thoroughly understood political anthmetie. 
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CHAP, managecl, produce an annual revenue of four millions to 
^*^^^^ * the state. For the management of this fund, commis- 



i^(^ sioners were to be appointed to receive two hundred and 
fifty thousand pounds quarterly, with the foil power of 
employing it In the purchase of stock* In choosing persons 
to be intrusted, Mr. Pitt proceeded on his general princi* 
pie, which had been already exhibited in his India bill ; 
that in circumstances requiring new delegation of executo- 
rial power, the trust should be vested in men whose official 
situation presumed their competency to the execution of 
the commission ; the speaker of the house of commonii, 
the chancellor of the exchequer, the master of the rolls, 
the governor and deputy governor of the bank of England, 
and accountant general, were gentlemen whose nomination 
he recommended. After illustrating his calculations, and 
the advantages of his scheme, he compressed the substance 
into the following motion : " That the sum of one million 
^^ be annually granted to certain commissioners, to be bj^ 
** them applied to the purchase of stock, towards dis* 
" charging the public debt of this country ; which money 
** shsjl arise out of the surplusses, excesses, and overplus 
^* moneys, composing the fund commonly called the sink- 
" ing fund." The policy of contracting expenditure 
within income, in order to liquidate debt, was so obviously 
just, that no one dissented from the principle, but various 
objections were made to the scheme. These are reducible 
to two general heads : first, that the alleged excess did 
not exist ; secondly, that admitting its existence, the pro- 
posed mode of application was not the best that might be 
Mr. Shcri- adopted. On this subject, Mr. Sheridan took a leading 
A^J^T P^^^ ^" opposition; he moved a series of resolutions, 
active part declaring there were not sufficient grounds to establish the 
vcrtin^7h« existence of the asserted surplus; that the calculations 
fin^nei^ were founded upon one year peculiarly favourable, and 
tiottsofthe not upon such a number of succeeding years as could 
W^ 8t^r. constitute a fair average ; and that in the existing accounts 
even of that year, at least in the report of the committee, 
there were certain articles erroneously stated to the credit 
pf income, and others erroneously assigned to the diminu- 
^jou pf expenditure. He, however^ neither proved the 
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ftlleged errors, nor the impropriety of calculating from chap. 
1785, the first year to which any reasoning on the reduced ,^^,^^'. 
expenditure, or growing revenue of a peace establishment u^q^ 
and rising trade, could apply. The objections to the mode 
were principally adduced against the appropriation being 
unalienable in any circumstances : in times of war and 
pecuniary emergency, it might be expedient to have re- 
course to the present fund, instead of a loan. To modify 
this objection, Mr. Fox proposed, that in a future loan 
the commissioners might accept of as much of it as they 
could pay from the public money in their hands; and 
thus, besides a prevention of that amount of future debt 
which would be equivalent to the redemption of the past, 
the public would be gainers by the profits which would 
accrue from such a loan.^ Mr* Pitt not only adopted^ 
but highly applauded this clause: Mr. Pul'teney proposed 
that the commissioners should continue purchasing stock 
for the public when at or above par, unless otherwise 
directed by parliament. This provision, of which the 
object was to attach to parliament the responsibility of 
giving instructions to the commissioners, if necessary in 
the specified circumstances, was adopted* The bill con- 
taining the original principle and plan, though with some 
modification of the latter, passed through both houses^ and 
received the royal assent* 

Mr. Pitt had examined the frauds against the reve- Firthefr 
nue with minuteness and fullness of inquiry. In no sub- Mr. Pitt ' 
ject of impost he found they were more pfrevalent than in J^^' 
wine : the present amount of the revenue resulting from Brandt 
that article was less by two hundred and eighty thousand rIveQue. * 
pounds, than in the middle of the last century, yet it was '^^'^ 
tnanifest that the consumption was greatly increased since subject 
that period : he attributed the defalcation^ first, to the frau- wuTilfto 
dttlent importation of large quantities of foreign wine^ ^^* ««>». 
without paying the duties : secondly, and principally, to 
the sale of a spurious liquor under the name of that beve- 
rage. To remedy this evil, he proposed a bill fofr subject- 
ing foreign wines to the excise ; by this means they could 

y For instance, if there ^rere a loan of six millions of which the coramis- 
^v»itn contracted for one imJlion, and l^ere was a bomii of two per c«nt. the 
ptibl'ie would gain 20,000/. 
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CHAP, no longer fraudulently escape the payment of the revenue^ 
^^.^"^ as the excise, by its opportunities of more completely vigi^ 
lY^ lant inspection, could much more effectually prevent 
smuggling, if attempted ; and there would not be the samp 
motives to adulteration, when the substitute should have ta 
pay the same duty as. the genuine ; the consequence would 
be, that the public would, without an additional pricey 
procure better wine, and the revenue would be much 
greater, which would produce an increased demand for 
our manufactures, and thus the mass of productive industry 
would be augmented* For all these reasons, Mr* Pitt 
recommended the adoption of his plan* The arguments 
against it rested on two grounds : first, general, on the im- 
policy and unconstitutional tendency of extending the 
excise laws ; secondly, special, on the inexpediency of tke 
mode* These necessarily turned on topics often discussed^ 
the collection of the duty by inspecting and searching 
private houses, the summary proceedings against offenders* 
Under the second head it was contended, that the practice 
of gauging, so applicable to brewers, was perfectly incom- 
patible with respect to such an article as wine ; that con- 
tinual increase and diminution of the trade stock would 
baffle the endeavours of the officers to keep a regular account : 
A bill f ^* these objections did not apply more forcibly to wine 
the pur- than to liquors already subject to the excise, they made 
^iSo^ little impression ; the bill passed through both houses, and 
law. received the royal assent* 

BiU for ap- In consequence of a message from the king, Mr. Pitt, 

oomm?! ^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ June, introduced a bill for appointing com- 

lionen to missioners to inquire into the state and condition of the 

the crown woods, forests, and land revenues belonging to the crown* 

»av8. Against this proposition it was contended, that the powers 

granted to the commissioners were contrary to the security 

of the subjects, whose rights, founded in prescription^ 

would be invaded* It subjected all persons who held of 

the crown, or possessed estates adjoining to the crown 

lands, to an inquisition into their ancient boundaries an4 

title deeds, at the mere motion of the commissioners^ 

without any other legal or ordinary process* It was supr 

ported on the ground of expediency, that it was proper 

and wise to ascertain the condition of these lands, in order 
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to sec of what improvements they were susceptible. In r^fw. 

the commons, the bill encountered no material opposition ; ^.^..^ 

m the peers, lord Loughborough argued strongly against ^^g^ 

die proposition : he and other lords entered a protest; but 

it passed by a majority of twenty-eight to eighteen. Mr. 

Marsham proposed a bill for extending, to persons em- 

plo3red by the navy and ordnance, the disqualifications 

contained in Mr. Crew's bill of 1 r82, for preventing reve- 

uoe officers from voting at elections of members of parlia- 

Bieqt. The proposition was controverted by Mr. Pitt ; 

the situation of persons intended by Mr. Crew, and of 

those now designed to be excluded, was totally different : 

the revenue officers were under the influence of government, 

but the persons employed in the departments in question 

were subject to no control ; they were at all times capable 

of procuring what was equal to their present salaries in 

fbreign services, or from our merchants at home; the 

brmer were dependent upon the crown, the latter totally 

independent; no fair argument could therefore be adduced 

from the disfranchisement of the one set, for disqualifying 

the other : on these grounds the proposed bill was 

rejected. 

A DISCUSSION was now begun in the house of commons. The oon- 
which long occupied the attention of parliament and the iilTstinRs ^ 
public ; this was the conduct of Warren Hastings, esq. late g®^*^.^^^ 
governor general of India. Early in the session, major iiKiuhy. 
John Scott, late confidential secretary to Mr. Hastings, 
and now a member of the house of commons, reminded 
Mr. Burke of his charges against the governor general, 
said that he was now returned from India, and called on 
hii accuser to bring forward the allegations of criminality, 
that they might undergo the inquirj'^ and receive the deci- 
rion of the house. Major Scott was, doubtless, warmly 
attached to Mr. Hastings, and perfectly confident of his 
laoocence; nevertheless, the prudence of such a challenge 
is very questioaable. Many warmly approved of Mr. 
Hastings's character and administration, and conceived 
Urn the saviour of India from a native combination co- 
-operating with the ambition of France; these admirers 
^uld not estimate him more highly than at present, though 
*^c Were freed from charges which they thought altogether 
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CHAP, unfounded, while persons of a contrary opinion might hot 
' ' be convinced even by his acquittal. Mr. Scott undoubtedly 
irsG. knew, that however innocent his friend might reaHy be, 
there was a great body of oral and written evidence in lli^ 
reports of the committees, which tended to establish th6 
opposite belief, or at any rate to leave the issue doubtful ; 
the multiplicity and complexity of allegations would 
certainly render the process extremely tedious. From all 
these circumstances, an inquiry and trial must involve iti^ 
subject in a labyrinth of difficulty, even were the ultimate, 
event to be favourable. The zeal, therefore, which pro* 
duced this defiance, was evidently imprudent ; by rousing 
charges that might have lain dormant, it actually proved 
highly injurious to him whom it was intended to server- 
Mr. Burke did not immediately answer major Scott's 
summons, but within a few days opened the discussion^; 
On the 17th of February he brought the subject before the 
house, and in an introductory speech traced the history of 
the proceedings of parliament respecting the affairs o& 
British India, and also the alleged misconduct of the com- 
pany's servants, from the period of lord Clivers govern- 
ment to the reports of the secret and select committees^ 
the resolutions moved thereupon, and the approbation 
repeatedly given to these proceedings by his majesty from 
Mr. Burke the throne. On the authority, the sanction, and the en- 
Rui^cct. ^ couragement thus afforded him, he rested his accusation of 
ductor '^^ Mr. Hastings as a delinquent of the first magnitude. There 
sfjeech. Were three species of inquisition against a state culprit : 
prwM u) fi^rst, prosecution in the courts below, which, in the present 
proceed by case, he thought very inadequate to the complicated nature 
meiit ; and extent of the offence, and the enormity of the offender : 
secondly, a bill of pains and penalties of which he disap- 
proved as a hardship and injustice to the accused, by 
obliging him to anticipate his defence, and by imposing on 
the house two relations that ought ever to be kept separate, 
those of accusers and of judges. The only process that 
remained, was by the ancient and constitutional mode 
of impeachment. The first step in such a cause, was 
a general review of the evidence, to enable them to deter- 
mine whether the person charged should be impeached* 
If the general question was carried in the affirmative, they 
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must next appoint a committee to divide and arrange the CTTAP. 
-evidence, under the heads of which the impeachment should J^^^^ • 
consist. He proposed, previously to a resolution of im- ^^^g 
peachment,that the evidence should be particularly investi- 
gated by a committee of the whole house, that they might 
he well acquainted with the grounds of procedure before 
they should attempt to proceed. He eloquently described 
the disagreeable nature of an accuser's office, and contended 
that it was not imposed on him by choice, but by necessity. 
He moved for the production of papers alleged to contain «» 

^idence relative to the subject, and endeavoured to show ^^ 

that Mr. Dundas, who in 1782 had moved the recal of 
'Mr. Hastings, ought to have taken a lead in the present busi- 
ness. Mr. Dundas acknowleged that he had recommended 
the recal of Mr. Hastings as politically expedient, but denied 
that this proposition expressed, or even implied, any 
judicial charge of criminal conduct, which consistency 
would require him to support ; if there was appearance of 
guilt, he agreed that it ought to be investigated, that if *^ 

ibund to be real, adequate punishment might be inflicted. ^^** 

No objection was made to the production of the papers 
which were then specified ; but Mr. Burke continuing at *" 

subsequent meetings to move for various other documents 
Mr. Pitt, before he would agree to the requisition, pro- 
posed that the accuser should exhibit an abstract of the 
charges which he intended to adduce, that the house might 
judge whether the papers required or to be required were 
rdevant to the elucidation of the subject. Mr. Burke and pre. 
read a short outline of the charges, and pointed out the ^"nm*ai-»' 
matters which the writings were intended to explain and ot nne{2r«>^ 
tobstantiate. The charges were twenty- two in number : acu. 
first, the RohiUa war : second, the detention of revenues 
of the province of Cola Alia Habad : third, the proceedings 
req[)ecting Cheyt Sing : fourth, the conduct towards the 
priocesses of Oude : fifth and sixth, the treatment of two 
nyahs : seventh, extravagant contracts made by Mr. 
Hastings in the name of the company : eighth, illegal 
presents : ninth, disregard of the orders of the East India 
company : tenth, eleventh, and twelfth, extravagant con- 
tracts on accoiint of the company, atid enormous salaries 
^t^wed ou pfficers of his own institution : thirteenth, 
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CHAP, ambassadors sent to Arcot and the decan : fourteenth, the 
,^_^J\ Mahratta treaty : fifteenth, the management of the revenues 
1786. ^^ Bengal : sixteenth, the ruin of the province of Oude : 
seventeenth, the dismissal of Mahomed Khan from the 
internal management of Bengal : eighteenth, treatment of 
the mogul : nineteenth, a libel upon the directors : twen*' 
tieth, the Mahratta war : twenty-first the suppression of 
correspondence : twenty -second, the treatment of Fiziillak- 
ham. Of these articles, by far the most distinguished 
were the third and fourth : Mr. Burke employed tbe 
remainder of February and the whole of March in moving 
for papers and preparing his accusations. On the 4th of 
April he charged Warren Hastings, esquire, late govembl^ 
general of Bengal, with sundry high crimes and misde« 
roeanors ; nine of his articles he then delivered, and thd 
other thirteen the following week. Mr. Hastings ped^ 
tioned the house that he might be heard in his defeiiee^ 
and that he might be allowed a copy of the accusation; 
The first request the prosecutors granted: Mr. Burke 
objected to the last, at so early a stage of the prosecution | 
he was, however, overruled. The month of May wtt 
chiefly occupied in examining evidence ; and on the first o£ 
June, Mr. Burke adduced his first charge, in the following 
terms: **That there are grounds sufficient to charge 
M ^^ Warren Hastings, esq. with high crimes and misde* 

3 ** meanors, upon the matter of the said article." After a 

Hi» full discussion, it appeared to the house, that this war wftS 

sfjt unavoidable on the part of Mr. Hastings ; this proposition 

?[^^ was negatived by a majority of one hundred and nineteen 

Pf to seventy-six. On the 3d of June, Mr. Fox brought 

forward the charges respecting Benares : he contended 
that Mr. Hastings had acted unjustly in his first demands ; 
that his subsequent conduct was a continuation and increase 
of injustice, but that his last proceedings, when he arrived 
in that province, were flagrantly iniquitous and tyrannical^ 
and had rendered the British name odious in India. On 
the other hand, it was argued that the demands of Mr. 
Hastings were agreeable to the established conduct of 
superiors in India, from their tributary dependents, in 
situations of danger and emergency : the circumstances df 
affairs were extremely critical ; the governor general was 
reduced to the alternative of either requiring pecuniary 
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supplies, or wanting money to pay his troops, when their CHAP, 
most strenuous efForts were necessary for saving India ^^' 
against the confederacy of France, and the native powers ; ^^sa. 
the rajah's refusal, combined with various parts of his 
conduct, manifested disaffection to the British establish- 
ment, when Mr. Hastings went to Benares ; Cheyt Sing was A'najority, 
also in actual rebellion, and intimately connected with the vir. I'iu, 
allied enemies of British India. His conduct was there- g"^,J,^^, ^^ 
fore justified by necessity, as part of that general system of impeach- 
Wise and comprehensive policy which preserved our ppoceed- 
important interests in Indostan, Mr. Pitt admitted that V;g**sa^"*' 
the situation of affairs at that period was extremely critical, Sing, 
but considered the proce^ings at Benares beyond the 
exigence of the case, and necessity of the service. It was 
carried by a majority of one hundred and nineteen to 
seventy-nine, that there was a matter of impeachment in 
the charge in question. 

During these proceedings concerning part of the Mr. Du^. 
transactions in India, Mr. Dunuas introduced a bill for i^^*^ ^^'^ 

, , torimprov- 

the improvement of its government m future. Its prin* ingthe go^ 
cipal object was to enlarge the powers of the governor orBriUrfi 
general ; first, by vesting in him the nomination of the *"^'*- 
vacant seats in the council ; secondly, by limiting the 
officers of the governor general and commander in chief 
of the forces ; and thirdly, by authorizing him to decide 
upon every measure, even though not agreeable to the 
council. The proposition was opposed by Mr. Burke, as 
tending to introduce- despotic government into India ; but 
its framer insisted, that the responsibility of the governor 
g^eral was in proportion to his power, and that abuse of 
his trust was punishable by a fair and estiihlished judica- 
ture : he was himself satisfied, after a long and attentive 
inquiry into the affairs of India, that all the recent mis- 
chiefs in that country had arisen from the parties formed 
in the different councils, and the factious spirit which had 
almost uniformly pervaded these bodies. By his system, 
Ae governor general, 6n the one hand, would no longer 
he restrained by personal pique and factious opposition, 
from forming and executing such plans as he thought most 
conducive to the public good; yet, on the other hand, he was 
amenable to the laws of his country for any unjust, tyran- 
VoL. III. L 
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CHAP, ical, or iniurious exercise of his power. The authority 

XXXV • 

^..^^^^V allowed to the officer in question, was founded on the same 
1786. general principle, as that conferred on the several mem- 
bers of the British state, sufficiently extensive to effect the 
useful purposes required, and so clearly bounded as to 
prevent pernicious exercise. 

Applies. The supplies of this session were eighteen thousand 

seamen, and about thirty thousand soldiers. A loan was 
t^anted, 2,500,000/. were to be raised by exchequer bills, 
paid as usual, from the first aids of the following year; aibout 
200,000/. were to be raised by a lottery. There were no 
tiew taxes, but a duty of a penny per gallon on spirits, on 
deals and battens, on hair powder and pomatum, the whole 
being intended to make up the sum stated to be wanted ; 
that the surplus of income might be the annual million 
appropriated to the liquidation of the national debt. 

Theses- ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ °f J^^y ^^^ majesty closed the session by 

Bion teimi- a speech from the throne, in which he testified the high- 
est satisfaction with the measures adopted for improving 
the resources of the country, and reducing the national 
debt. He continued to receive assurances that the peace 
was likely to remain undisturbed ; the happy effects of 
general tranquillity appeared in the extension of the nation- 
al commerce, and he should adopt every measure tending 
to confirm these advantages, and to give additional 
encouragement to the manufactures and industry of his 
people. 
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CHAP. XXXVI. 



(Continental affair s^^—D eat h and character of Frederic of 
Prussia.*— His provisions for the security of his succes- 
sor. — Revolution in Denmark. — ^ueen dowager disgrar 
ced^ and the reins of government assumed by the prince 
royal. — Physical calamities in various parts of the conti- 
nent. — Commercial and political pursuits of France.-'^ 
Amiable character of Lewis XVI. — Britain. — Alarming 
attempts against our sovereign^ — providentially prevent- 
ed. — Magnanimous humanity of the king. — 7 he person 
proves to be a lunatic named Margaret Nicholson. — Gen- 
eral consternation on hearing of the attempt. — Anxious 
affection of all ranks for their revered sovereign.r—Con- 
gratulatory addresses. 

ON the continent of Europe, no event so much CHAP, 
fistinguished the year 1786, as the death of Frederic ^^^^^• 
n. .king of Prussia ; who, for half a century, had j^gg 
acted such a conspicuous part on the grand military Continen- 
smd political theatre. Were we to estimate his conduct ueath and 
oa the simple principle, that a long and constant series of ^^ p^^*®*"- 
successes must arise from the possession and steady exer- of PnusHh 
tion of adequate qualities, we should find grounds for 
concluding, that the talents of Frederic, as a soldier, a 
statesman, and a lawgiver, were singularly eminent. Con* 
cerning a man who has long enjoyed the uncontrolled 
<Jircction of any species of affairs, we may fairly and can- 
didly ask, in what state did he find the subject of his 
trust \ did any material advantage assist^ or difficulty 
Retard, its improvement ? has he left the professed objects 
^f his care in a better or worse situation ? When the 
S^vemment of Prussia devolved upon Frederic, he found 
^ small, inconsiderable, and disjointed kingdom, without 
^J"ts, industry, or riches ; and without either the disposi- 
tion or means of rendering the territory productive, the 
habitants prosperous, or the ;jtate respectablt* The 
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CHAP, treasury was scanty, and the income inferior to the neces- 
s^^-^^^r^J. Bary expenditure ; his dominions were surrounded by 
1786. powerful and jealous potentates, who commanded numer- 
ous, valiant and well disciplined armies : in such circum- 
stances Frederic raised his country to be a great, well 
compacted, and flourishing empire* By teaching his sub- 
jects industry, agricultural skill, manufactures, and com- 
• merce, he bettered their condition, civilized their manners, 
enlightened their understandings, and enabled them to 
acquire the comforts and enjoyments of life. His king- 
dom which before occupied a small space in the geogra- 
phy, and still less in the politics of Europe, was by him 
rendered the terror of its most formidable foes, and the 
admiration of mankind. Great as was the result, there 
are more special grounds for estimating the character of 
Frederic than bare effects : his progress exhibits the 
operations of the most efficacious qualities ; an under- 
standing that grasped every object of necessary or useful 
consideration ; an invention, rapidly fertile in resources^ 
increased both in force and effort with the difficulties by 
which its exertion was required : self-possession never 
isuffered his powers to be suspended by either peril or 
calamity ; intrepid courage faced danger, and magnani- 
mous fortitude, sustaining adversity, rendered misfortunes 
temporary, which would have overwhelmed others in de- 
struction. Never had a leader with so small a force to 
contend with such a powerful combination, not of mere 
multitude (as when Asiatic enervation by feeble crowds 
impotently tried to overwhelm European strength,) but of 
hardy, disciplined, and veteran troops, equal to his own 
in prowess and military skill, and quadruple in number. 
Frederic experienced dismal reverses of fortune ; having 
attained the highest pinnacle of success by dint of genius, he, 
rom incidents and circumstances, against which no wisdom 
could provide, was driven to the lowest abyss of disas- 
ter ; the very existence of his kingdom became doubtful ; 
his inflexible constancy, uninterrupted perseverance, and 
transcendent abilities, triumphed in calamities, and rose 
through adversity to victory and glory. His exertions 
during the seven years war demonstrated to his enemies.^ 
that all their attempts to crash Frederic were unavailing 
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asrainst him, and recoiled on themselves. Hostilities being cuw. 
terminated, he had leisure to cultivate the arts of peace, 
and both in planninc^ and executing measures for that pur- ^^^q 
pose, he proved that his mind was formed for excelling 
not only in war, but in every other great and difficult pur- 
suit to which circumstances might require the direction 
of hia efforts. Complete comprehension of objects sim- 
plified plans for their attainment : the Prussian king was 
a great inventor in the military system, particularly in the 
mode of attack. His object was to render the assaidt 
irresistible in one or more points, so that the confusion 
produced there might be communicated to the whole line ; 
the means were not merely to advance intrepidly and charge 
vigorously ; but in the moment of onset to form such 
unforeseen and skilful dispositions, as would enable an 
army^ greatly inferior in number, to surpass the enemy in 
- exertion, and wherever the action was likely to prove most 
decisive, to bring a greater front to act against a smaller/ 
His internal improvements proposed at once to increase 
the resources and meliorate the character of his subjects ; 
to render them, both from external circumstances and per- 
sonal qualities, fitter for securing and extending individu- 
al and national prosperity, virtue, and happiness. Addicted 
himself to letters, he was extremely attentive to the edu- 
cation of his subjects, according to their circumstances, 
condition, or probable and destined pursuits. Tinctured 
with infidelity, he was far from encouraging its general 
diffusion. Totally free himself from bigotted prejudice 
or superstition, he knew the compatibility of such errors 
in others with most beneficial conduct, and granted every 
sect full and undisturbed toleration. That there were 
great alloys among Frederic's excellencies, he would be a 
partial panegyrist, not an impartial historian who should 
. deny. The justice of several parts of his conduct in the 
early part of his reign was very questionable. One very 
important act in a later period admits of no dispute : the 
dismemberment of Poland will alwavs remain a monument 
of exorbitant ambition and unjustifiable usurpation by 
Jfrederic and the other powers concerned. It would not 

z See Gillles's Frederic. 
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CHAP, be difficult to evince, that both the subjects thus forciblr 
^^^/* acquired were bettered in their condition by this annexa- 
17861, ^^^^ ^ ^^^ shallow would be the moralist who, from even- 
tual and contingeiK good, would defend injustice. It 
might be easily shown that the greater number of victo<' 
rious commanders, in proportion to their power, have been 
guilty of a3 ambitious usurpations as Frederic, and that 
not many of them have by their victories done so much 
good. In appreciating conduct we must consider the cir- 
cumstances and opportunities of the agent, and the temp^ 
tations which these produced ; how very few men, it may 
be asked, having a very desirable object within their grasp, 
would abstain from possessing it, even though not con- 
formable to strict justice. The perspicacious and recol- 
lecting observer of mankind must recognise such conduct 
to be natural, but the just estimator of moral sentiments 
and actions will reprobate it as unjust. Frederic, with 
considerable moral defects, possessed very high moral and 
the very highest intellectual excellencies ; he raised a small^ 
poor territory to be a great, opulent, and powerful king^. 
dom ; and rendered ignorant and uncivilized inhabitants 
an enlightened and civilized people. To a very great 
portion of mankind most momentous benefits have accrued 
from the efforts 6f the renowned Frederic. 
Hisnrovi- ^^ ^^^ powerof Prussia had arisen from the counsels 

«iou8 for and exertions of Frederic, many apprehended, that, rest- 
ijofhis ing on his character, its stability would be endangered by 
his death ; and supposed, that die ambitious confederation 
of the imperial courts, so recently thwarted by the vigilant 
sagacity of Frederic, would take advantage of his death, 
and endeavour to reduce northern Germany to dependence. 
But the provisions of Frederic had not been temporary, 
to expire with his own life ; he acquired and formed such 
strength and power as could be protected by medipcrity of 
talents, that he knew w»s to be generally expected in sove- 
reigns as Well as others, and which only he saw his imme- 
diate successor to possess. His counsellors had been 
trained by himself, and were likely to continue the plan of 
policy which the object of their adoration had delineated 
and conducted with so signal success. For the preserva* 
tion of his dominions, Frederic bequeathed the most 
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effectual securities to his successor which human wisdom chap. 
eoutd provide or devise, by leaving him a full treasury, XXXVL 
and a formidable army, wise and experienced counsellors, ^^ 
and a people enthusiastically attached to the government 
and memory of their illustrious king: The imperial pow- 
ers thought it by no means expedient to interfere with a 
kingdom so powerfully protected, and were besides ma- 
turing their preparations for their own principal design^ 
in the prosecution of which it was their obvious interests 
to win Prussia to forbearance, instead of provoking her 
to wan Thus the death of Frederic made no immediate 
perceivable difference in the politics of Europe. 

In Denmark a revolution had taken place in 17^84, Revolution 
which proved very beneficial to that kingdom. Ever *^jj^^"" 
since 1772, the queen dowager having triumphed over the 
unfortunate and ill used Matilday from the imbecility 
of the king, retained the supreme power which she had 
acquired by, such unjustifiable means. Her sway was 
indeed established beyond all control, and beyond the pro- 
bability of subversion. She had filled the great offices of 
state with her adherents and favourites ; the son of the 
unhappy Matilda was a child, and the chances against his 
life at that tender age being considerable, Julia's son, 
prince Frederic, (the king's half-brother,) was regarded 
as the presumptive successor to the throne : all things 
seemed to concur in securing her influence and authority 
for life. The exercise of her dominion was far from dis- 
pelling the hatred which the dowager queen so deservedly 
incurred by her means of elevation. Imperious and tyran- 
nical, she sacrificed the national good to the interests of 
her supporters and minions ; and was hateful throughout 
the kingdom, except to her own creatures. Retribution 
though slow was not the less sure ; as the prince royal 
Approached to maturity, he indicated qualities that excited 
the hopes of the people in general, and especially of those, 
many io number, who were disgusted with the queen dow- 
^ger's government. In the seventeenth year of his age, 
We heir of the crown, by his manly abilities attd character, 
^*^ become the universal favourite of the nation, and in a 
'^^ months acquired such influence and power as to over- 
^^\^lm the Usurpers of his father's authority. With such 
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wisdom and setresy had he formed his tneasures, that, 
being declared of age at seventeen, he was placed at the 
head of the council board ; when he acquainted the junto 
that directed the aflfairs of the kingdom under the queetf 
dowager, that the king his father had no farther occasion 
for their services, before they had conceived the most 
distant idea of their approaching downfah Having dis- 
missed these ministers, he published an ordinance, that no 
6rders from the council of state were in future to be 
received, or considered valid, which had not been pre- 
viously reported to the king, signed by him, and counter- 
signed by the prince royal. Having accomplished SO 
desirable and beneficial a change, the prince conducted 
himself with temperate, wise, and magnanimous policy 
toward the junto audits head. He abstained from punish- 
ing the planners and most active instruments of the revo- 
lution 1772, any farther than by the loss of their offices* 
On the queen herself he bestowed a superb castle and 
extensive demesnes in Holstein, whence it was understood 
she was not to return to court. Prince Frederic had 
never taken any share in his mother's cabals ; to him his 
nephew presented great possessions, and made him second 
to himself in the cabinet council. His subsequent conduct 
confirmed and increased the opinion of his countrymen ; 
he bestowed the closest attention on public business, and 
studied the political and commercial interests of Denmark* 
His highness planned and executed a very great and royal 
work, which v/as finished in 1786, the formation of a short 
and direct junction between the Baltic and the German 
ocean. This was efTected by drawing a navigable canal 
from west to east across the peninsula of Jutland. Besidesf 
his attention to official duty, the prince manifested a dis- 
position to literature, and became the patron of learning 
and learned men. 

During this year and the two former, various parts 
of the world suffered dreadful calamities from physical 
causes. Earthquakes, which had so desolated Calabria 
and other parts of Europe, raged both in Asia and 
America. In Europe and the adjacent parts of Africa 
and Asia, there was a succession of severe and irregular 
seasons ; violent storms of rain spread inundations over 
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the richest parts of Poland, Lithuania, Germany, Hun- chap. 
gary, Italy, and France. Rigorous cold destroyed the -*^^^^'- 
crops of Norway and Sweden; and the same causes ^^gg 
prevented Livonia from affording them the u&ual supplies : 
even the fisheries of the north did not yield their wonted 
stores ; the consequences were, that Norway, notwithstand- 
ing every effort of government, laboured under an absolute 
{amine* In Iceland a new kind of calamity ravaged the 
country ; mount Hecla, and the other volcanos which so 
much distinguish that island, although perhaps they pro- 
mote the purposes of vegetation by communicating a ge- 
nial warmth to its frozen bosom, have at all times been 
the terror, and at particular periods the scourge and de- 
stroyers, of the inhabitants* The present calamity, how- 
ever, was totally new : the country with its products were 
now consumed by subterraneous fire. This destroyer of 
nature made its first appearance in June 1784, reduced to 
cinders ever}' thing which it met, and continued burning 
until the month of May in the following year, having in 
tkat time extended its devastation about twenty leagues in 
length, and from four to five in breadth. The great 
river Skaptage, which was from seven to eight fathoms 
in depth, and half a league in width, was entirely dried up, 
its bed and channel presenting a dreadful yawning chasm.* 
A similar fire broke out about this time on the eastern 
side of the same range* of mountains, and pursued its 
coarse in the opposite direction. The pestilence also 
raged with uncommon malignity over those countries 
which it usually pervades : from the Atlantic borders of 
Morocco to the extremities of Egypt, and from Palestine 
to the mouth of the Euxine, the African and Asiatic 
coasts of the Mediterranean, with those of Thrace on 
the opposite side, the cruelty of its ravages was severe, 
Jind the destruction of mankind greater, than at any period 
whin the reach of memory, or perhaps within the re- 
cords of history. 

.France persevered in her attention to maritime and 
tommercial affairs, and endeavoured to increase the numr 

a About a fourth part of the consumed soil consisted of a lava, and of 
^'^bogs or marshes ; the remains of the burnt earth resembled vast heaps 
5[.**lcined stones; and were of the colour of vitrtoK Aginual BegHter 1786, 
'*»toi7 of Europe, p. 60. 
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CHAP, ber of her naval arsenals and harbours on the oceadL 

^^^^^ The port of Cherburg, on the coast of Normandy, frofll 

I7SS. ^^^ vicinity to England, and lying directly opposite lo 

Conimcr- Hampshire, seemed directly calculated for this purpose. 

eial and mw ^ n i • • i_ • 

poUtieai Here the French t^ere constructmg a capacious basio^ 
pnrnuuof ^j^|^ docks and other requisites necessary to a great naval 
arsenal ; the works were stupendous. It was proposed to 
cover the road, being about a league and a half in lengthy' 
with a series of moles, leaving only two sufiBcient open- 
ings, one for the passage of ships of the largest size, and 
the other for trading vessels. Forts, with batteries of 
the heaviest cannon, were to be erected on the different 
moles, in such situations as to be impregnable, and to 
render the approach of an enemy utterly impracticable.' 
M. Calonne, the prime minister of France, in order to* 
open the way foi; the introduction of foreign industry^ 
procured the publication of a law, which might be consi«= 
dered as a counterpart of the noted edict of Nantz. TIus^ 
was a decree, which invited strangers of all chrisdan- 
nations and religious persuasions to settle in the country^' 
and enabled them to purchase lands and enjoy all the 
rights of citizens.^ To encourage artists and manufactu- 
rers of all countries to settle in France, another ordinance 
was published, allowing them the same privileges whidi 
they enjoyed in their native lands, and for a limited time 
granting them an immunity from all duties on the impor* 
taiion of the raw materials that were used in their manu« 
factures ; also exempting them and their workmen from. 
the payment of taxes, and every personal impost. Oirs 
these conditions they were obliged to continue for a specifi- 
ed number of years in the kingdom, but, at the expiration ca 
that term, they were at liberty to depart themselves, an ^ 
to move their property wherever they chose. The kin- 
<uid his ministry were no less disposed to favour tl:^ 



b The judicious author of the liistory of Europe, in the Annual R -^ 
gister of 1 78G, observes, that it afforded a singular ol»jcct of moral and politifr- - 
consideration, to behold fourteen vessels fiom Morth America arrive togeth^ 
in the harliour of Dunkirk, freighted with the families, goods, and property * 
a colony of (fuakers and baptists (the most rigid, perhaps, in their religion 
principles of any among the reformed), who were to come lo settle at tJk--^ 
place, in a Roman catholic cotmtry, and under the government ef the Fren^ff 
monarch; two circumstances the moftt directly opposite to their ancieat •e'^ 
fiments^ whether politic^.' or religious. 
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Dative protestants, as far as was consistent with the well chap. 
being and security of the national church: indulgences -^^^**- 
were likewise extended this year to the peasants, who ^^gg 
long had been grievously oppressed ; they were relieved 
from various arbitrary exactions, both of labour and 
money,, and their condition was in general meliorated. 
The great objects which the mild and benevolent Lewis 
pursued were, the improvement of the strength and pro- 
ductiveness of his kingdomi the alleviation of oppressions 
interwoven with the government, as it had descended to 
him from his ancestors, and the extension of the bless- 
ings of liberty to his people. 

The most remarkable domestic occurrence of the Alarminf 

. > . . I 1 r attempt 

year was an attempt, origmatmgin phreiizy, that lortu- against our 
nately answered no other purpose than to demonstrate the sovereign, 
warm affection with which a happy, feeling, and grateful 
people regarded their sovereign. On Wednesday the 2d 
of August, his majesty came to town to ihe levee ; as he 
was alighting from his carriage at the garden g:^te of St. 
James's palace, opposite to the duke of Marlborough's 
wall, a woman, decendy dressed, presented to the king a 
paper folded up in the form of a petition ; his majesty 
stooping to receive it, felt at his stomach a thrust, which 
passed between his coat and waistcoat ; drawing back, providen- 
te said, " What does the woman mean ?" At that instant y^^^i^' 
a yeoman of the guards laying hold of her arm, observed 
something fall from her hand', and called- out, " 'Tis 
* a knife !" The king said, ^*' I am not hurt ; take care 
of the woman do not hurt her." Much affected by the Magnaai- 
^ttempt, his majesty said, in a voice expressive of tender manit) 6S 
*^eUngs, " I am sure I have not deserved such treatment ^^^ ^^' 

from any of my subjects!" On opening the paper, when 
he entered the royal apartments, he found written : *^ To 
the king's most excellent majesty;" the usual head to 
petitions ; but nothing more. The woman was immedi- 
ately taken into custody, and carried to the guard cham- 
ber. Being questioned how she could make such a 
kicked and daring attempt; her answer was, " That 
when she was brought before proper persons, she would 
give her reasons." From the hour of twelve to five 
^he remained in a chamber to which she was conducted. 
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but would not answer one word to any persoQ. In the 
evening, after the levee was broken up, she was examin- 
ed by the ministers, the law officers of the crown, and 
several magistrates. Her replies, claiming the crown as 
her property, and threatening the nation with bloodshed 
for many ages if her right was denied, indicated an insan- 
ity, which, from appearances, examination, and Siubse- 
quent inquiry, was soon discovered to be real : her nain^ 
proved to be Margaret Nicholson* It was imagined by: 
many, that disappointment of her own, or some near 
connexion, concerning a place under government, had 
contributed to her insanity, and given her disordered 
fancy such a direction ; but when her history*was traced, 
it was found to have no relation to either the court or 
government. After a short consultation, it was resolved 
that she should be sent to Bethlehem hospital^ where she 
has been confined ever since. 

Most providential it was, that this wretched crea- 
ture made use of her left hand, her other presenting the 
petition , and that its position was such, that she could 
only aim obliquely. Had her right hand been employed, 
which, where she stood, could have struck directly, dismal 
might the consequence have been. Even with the aim 
which she took, the happiness of the nation, in the safety 
of its reyered monarch, was highly indebted to our king's 
presence of mind. Had his majesty been thrown into 
confusion by a danger so unexpected, the fatal deed might 
have been perpetrated, before the attempt was perceived. 
Next to his magnanimity, the considerate humanity of the 
sovereign shone most evidently conspicuous. His benevo- 
lent injunction to abstain from hurting a person who had 
compassed against him so atrocious an act, most probably 
saved the assassin from the summary and immediate ven- 
geance of his surrounding subjects. Similar conduct, in 
similar circumstances, this history has still to record, con- 
cerning the same exalted character. Fortunately for their 
feelings, neither her majesty nor any of the royal off- 
spring were present. The intelligence of the danger was 
accompanied by the certain information that it was esca- 
ped. The report of the aim excited horror and indignant 
resentment through the nation, until the state of the per- 
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petrator's mind was made generally known, and the dread- CHAP. 
ful impression of the calamity threatened yielded to ^ ^^^^'^ 
delight that it had threatened in vain. The exquisite jjgg 
pleasure that results from terrible and impending evil Congratu'- 

latorv ftd* 

avoided, poured itself in addresses of ardent and heartfelt dresses oq 
loyalty from every quarter of the kingdom. His sub- Jjj^^^^^^f 
jects before knew that they loved and revered their king ; loved sove- 
but now onlv felt the full force of these affections, when ^^^^^' 
the impression present to their minds was the imminent 
danger of their object. 
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Mr. Pittas enlarged views on the relation between this- 
country and France.^-^Perceives that peace and arnica' 
ble intercourse is the interest of both countries.-'^ 
Thitiks past enwity not an unsunnonntable bar to per^ 
manent reconciliation, — Projects a commercial inter- 
course^ to be mutually beneficial Ly a reciprocal ex- 
change of surplus for supply.*— Seeks the best assistance^ 
and employs the most skilful agents. "— Principle and de- 
tails of the treaty. — Meeting of parliament and the 
king^s speech. — Treaty submitted to parliament.*-^Mr* 
Fox and his coadjutors oppose the treaty. — Arguments. 
*~^France the unalterable enemy of Great Britain. — Mu- 
tual interest can never eradicate that sentiment. — Every 
commercial connexion with France has been injurious to 
Britain. — For the treaty denied that there is any unal- 
terable enmity betxueen France and this country.*— -Not 
always enemies.-^The repeated discomfiture of France^ 
warring against the navy of England^ at length taught 
her the policy of peace. — Fhe treaty supported by a great 
majority. — Convention with Spain. — Consolidation of 
the customs, — Application oj the dissenters for the re- 
peal of the test act.'— Number and respectability of the 
dissenters as a body. — Distinguished talents of some of 
their leaders. — Dissenters favourable to Mr. Pitt^ and 
thence expect his support of their application.* — Previous 
steps to prepossess the public in their favour • — Mr. 
Beaifoy demonstrates their zeal for liberty and the pre- 
sent establishment. — Lord Norths a moderate tory^ oppo- 
ses their application^ as inimical to the church. — Mr. 
Pitt opposes it on the grounds of political expediency. — 
The test no infrins^^cment of toleration^ merely a condi- 
tion of admissibility to certain offices of trust. — Emi- 
7ie?it dissenters had avowed themselves desirous of sub- 
vening the church ; — therefore not expedient to extend 
their power.*— Application rejected. — Bill for the relief 
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of insolvent debtors* — Lord Rawdon^s enlightened and 
liberal policy •-^Bill negatived. — Inquiry about Scotch 
peertiges. — Magnanimous sacrifice by the prince of 
Wales of splendor to justice* — Situation of his highness. 
— Satisfactory adjustments,' — Proceedings respecting Mr. 
Has lings, '-^Writings iji his defence -^—The nation long 
averse to his impeachment n--^ Hastings'^ s cause generally 
popular, — Eloquence gives a turn to public opinion,'-^ 
Celebrated speech of Mr. Sheridan on the Begum charge. 
-^Its effects on the house of commons and the public. — 
Singular instance of its impression on a literary defen- 
der of Mr. Hastings. — A committee appointed to pre- 
pare articles of impeachment. — The coynmons impeach i 
Warren Hastings at the bar of the house of lords. ^Sup- 
plies. — Favourable state of the finances, — Mr. Dundai 
brings forward the financial state of British India. — 
Promising aspect of ajffairs. 

HISTORY recordedithat France and England had xSc^^ 
ocen usually jealous, and often hostile : statesmen on both s^r^r>^j 
sides acted upon an assumption, that rivalry and enmity t7B6. 
were unavoidable consequences of their situation ; and yje^?^ 
therefore, that the chief objects of external policy to both, Mr. Pitt 
were reciprocal suspicion, and provision for probable en- lationsbe- 
mity. The bold and soaring genius of Pitt was not to be t^^^^**" 
trammelled by precedent : he investigated principle, and France^ 
combining generalization with the experience of political 
systems and events, easily traced effects, either good or 
l>ad, to their causes ; and could discover in what cases 
*fid circumstances, continuance, or change of plan or of 
practice, was expedient or unwise. The sagacity of this 
minister analized the history and spirit of the wars which 
W been carried on between Britain and France, since 
trade and navigation became so much the objects of Eu- 
ropean pursuits : and saw that they had commonly arisen 
from a desire on the side of France of equalling, and even 
^rpassing, Britain on her peculiar element. He consi- 
^^red the event, as well as the origin ; every endeavour 
^f our neighbour to triumph by sea had diminished the 
fiches and power which she sought to increase by a con- 
^*^st : both her commerce and naval force had been uni- 
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CHAP, formly reduced by the very wars, through whitii dhe 
XXXVii. attempted their extension. The resources of Britain kfiAl 
1786 "sc*^ '^^ proportion to the power which she was Cbrnpetled. 
to combat ; and all the confederacies which her rival couM 
form, were incapable of depriving this island of her miutf- 
time preeminence : hence it was evident, that no ata^ 
which sought opulence and strength, through commerdiJl 
efforts, acted wisely in provoking to conflict the mi^trdAi 
of the ocean, who could so effectually destroy the trade'df 
her foes : it was therefore the interest- of France "to difc'- 
sist from that hostile policy which had so much obstrdct" 
ed the improvements of her immense resources. Pea^b 
I with France was no less beneficial to Britain, which loSL 

so far consulted her advantage, as to abstain from ofieii-.. 
sive hostility against her neighbour : within the period df 
great commercial enterprise in northern and we6terh*£u-> . 
rope, England had never gone to war, but to repel ii" 
i>eroeive8 ' gression, direct or circuitous. Concord being th^ muK^ 
u4amks^ interest 6f the parties, Mr. Pitt conceived the noble lie- 
UeiAter- gjgn of changing the contentious system of policy whfcK 
the inter- had SO long prevailed ; and the execution, though diflh- 
trie^^****^' cult, he had solid reasons not fo believe inipracticabl^. 
That hereditary enmity was not an un surmountable obsta- 
cle to reconciliation and close alliance, was clearly demon* 
strated from the former and recent relations between 
France and Spain, and between France and Austria* 
Those powers, which had been the constant enemies oF 
France throughout the seventeenth century, and one of 
them during more than one. half of the eighteenth, were . 
now her fastest friends ; why might not permanent aniity 
Thinks be established between Britain and her former rival ? The 
ty not an uiost effectual means of inducing the two countries to pur- 
'^"^ bl ^^^ objects so conducive to their mutual benefit, he thought, 
bar to per- would be a commercial intercourse, which should recipro- 
S^?Ua-^ cally increase the value of productive labour. The min- 
tibn. ister derived his knowledge and philosophy from the pu- 

rest sources ; he sought information, either particular or 
general, wherever it was to be found authentic and impor- 
tant; and was peculiarly happy in arranging details, 
and, from either masses or systems, selecting and apply- 
ing what was best fitted for his purpose. Political econo- 
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my and commercial science he learned from Smith : he CHAP, 
agreed with that illustrious writer in his estimate of the ^^..^^V* 
reciprocal advantage that might accrue to industrious and i^^g 
skilful nations, from an unfettered trade, which should 
stimulate their respective efforts. Before he formed his 
scheme for promoting an intercourse between the two chief 
nations of the world, he made himself thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with the state of facts, the actual productions, and the 
probable resources of the respective countries. The min- 
ister possessed that ability and skill in choosing coadju- 
tors, which results from a thorough comprehension of 
characters, and a nice discernment of the appropriate 
talents and knowledge, dispositions and conduct peculiar- 
ly adapted to any specific end. For commercial inform- Seeks the 
ation and science, especially the history and actual state of JS^,"JSd ' 
modem trade, no man exceeded lord Hawkesbury : from e/npioyt 

*i_ ^ • 1 t 1 . 1 . "^ ... the most 

that able statesman he derived very important assistance skilful 
in preparing his scheme. Greatly did he also profit by *8ents. 
Mr. Eden, whose acuteness and conversancy with every 
tobject of commerce and diplomatic experience, rendered 
him a most valuable auxiliary in digesting and composing 
the plan at home, and the ablest agent for negotiating and 
concluding an advantageous agreement with France. £deii 
accordingly repaired to Paris ; where he conducted and 
completed the desired arrangement with the ministers of 
Lewis. 

The treaty in question established reciprocal liberty Principle 
of commerce between the two countries. The subjects *? ti^^SSi. 
of each power were to navigate and resort to the domin- tj. 
ions of the other, without any disturbance or question, 
except for transgressing the laws. The prohibitory duties 
in each kingdom, by enhancing the price, had reciprocally 
discouraged the sale of their principal commodities ; these 
^ere now modified to the satisfaction of both by a tariff. 
The wines of France, to be imported into England, were 
subjected to no higher duty than the productions of 
'^ortugal; the duties on brandies and various other arti- 
cles were to be lowered in proportion ; and the commo- 
nalties of Britain were to be equally favoured in France. 
.^o the same basis of reciprocity were the articles respect- 
^g disputes between the mercantile, maritime, or other 
Vol. III. N 
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CHAP, subjects of the two countries, and various details of civil, 
,^^^^ ^ commercial, and political intercourse were to be adjusted* 
1786. '^ whatever related to the lading and unlading of ships, 
the safety of merchandise, goods and effects, the succession 
to personal estates, as well as the protection of individuals, 
their personal liberty, and the administration of justice^ 
the subjects of the two contracting parties were to eqjoy 
in their respective dominions the same privileges, liberties,, 
and rights, as the nation or nations most highly favoured 
by each. Should hereafter, through inadvertency or other- 
wise, any infractions or contraventions of the treaty bfr^ 
committed on either side, the friendship and good under?* 
standing should not immediately thereupon be interrupted ; 
but this treaty should subsist in all its force, and proper 
remedies should be. procured for removing the inconve- 
niencies, as likewise for the reparation of injuries. If the 
subjects of either kingdom should be found guilty, they 
only should be punished and severely chastised. The 
relative commercial condition and resources, on which 
Mr. Pitt grounded his conclusions, he generalized into 
concise propositions. At first sight it appeared, that 
France had the advantage in the gift of 'soil and climate^ 
«nd in the amount of her natural produce ; while Britain 
was on her part confessedly superior in her manufactures 
and artificial productions. This was their relative condi- 
tion, and was the precise ground on which he imagined 
that a valuable correspondence and connexion might be 
established. Having each her own distinct staples ; each 
that which the other wanted, and no clashing in the grand 
outlines of their respective riches; they were like two 
great traders in different branches, and might enter into 
a traffic mutually beneficial. The respective princes 
reserved to themselves the right of revising this treaty 
after the term of twelve years, to propose and make such 
alterations as the times and circumstances should have 
rendered proper or necessary for the commercial interests 
of their subjects. This revision should be completed in the 
space of a year, after which the present treaty should be 
of no effect; but in that event the good harmony and 
friendly correspondence between the two nations should 
not suffer the least diminution. 
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In a treaty formed on the basis of reciprocal freedom chap. 
ef trade, the advantage to the contracting parties was, and ^^,,,^^^ 
ttccesearily must be, in the compound rates of their ^^^ 
resources and skilful industry. At first sight, from the 
climate and soil of France, the balance of commercial 
benefit appeared in favour of that country, and so many 
politicians reasoned with much plausibility; but Mr. Pitt 
bad profoundly considered the relative circumstances, and 
jastly concluded that the French industry and skill was 
iduch more inferior to the British industry and skill, than 
Ae French soil and climate were superior to the British 
toil and climate; and thus, that greater benefit would 
accrue to this country from the freedom of trade : expe- 
rience justified his conclusions. 

The commercial treaty was the chief object which ^^^^' ^^ 
•ccupied the public attention when parliament met on the parUa- 
23d of January 1 787. The speech from the throne men- [5Jg"^5„*5^ 
fioned the tranquil state of Europe, and the friendly dispo- speech, 
sitions of foreign powers to this country. His majes':y 
informed parliament, that a treaty of navigation and com- 
merce had been concluded between this country and 
France, and recommended it to the consideration of the 
bouses, under two heads ; its tendency to encourage the 
mdustry and extension of commerce, and to promote such 
an amicable intercourse as would give additional perma-* 
Bcnce to the blessings of peace : these were also the objects 
which his majesty had in view in other treaties which he 
was negotiating. A convention was formed between 
Britain and Spain, respecting the cutting of logwood : he 
brther directed their attention to plans, which had been 
framed by his orders, for transporting to Botany Bay, in 
New Holland, a number of convicts, in order to remove 
die inconvenience which arose from the crouded state of 
the gaols in different parts of the kingdom : he trusted 
they would also devise ' regulations for simplifying the 
public accounts, in various branches of the revenue : he 
relied upon the uniform continuance of their exertions in 
pursuit of such objects, as might tend still farther to 
improve the national resources, and to promote and con- 
sul the welfare and happiness of his people. In discuss- 
^Z the proposed answer to the speech, som,e general 
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CHAP, observations were made upon the treaty by Mr* Fox; but 
^^^^^^ they produced no debate, as the minister and his friend* 
1787. reserved their reasonings until the consideration of the 
subject was properly before the house* 
The treaty On the 4th of February the treaty was submitted to 
ted'iVpar- Parliament. After the minister had explained and sup^ 
liament. ported the object, spirit, and provisions of this treaty, 
numbers of the opposite side attacked it on a variety of 
grounds, as relative to commerce, revenue, the naval, and 
the political interests of Britain. The arguments deriv* 
ed from our manufactures were, they contended, founded 
on a presumption, that the French character would not 
Mr. Fox admit of equal industry as the English : that opinion was 
tdfutorT^ asserted to be unjust : the treaty would facilitate and en- 
oppowthc courage that contraband trade, which it had been the pro-i 
fessed object of Mr. Pitt's policy to suppress : the free 
access of French ships to the British shores, would be 
unquestionably by many employed to the purposes of 
smuggling, and thus the revenue would be greatly injured* 
By reducing the duties on French wines, we had conced-^ 
ed advantages to France, for which we did not receive an 
equivalent : we had farther interfered with the Methven 
treaty, and the interests of our natural ally, PortugaL 
Respecting the naval operation of the treaty, it was a 
substitution of a near for a remote market, and requiring 
short trips would not exercise, nor form nautical skill: 
but the political effects of the treaty were chiefly repro- 
bated : one argument, often repeated, was founded upon 
an authority, to which many politicians would bow on the 
recurrence of precisely similar cases. Mr. Pitt, the 
elder, having found the country at war with France, had 
displayed the whole vigour of his genius in measures 
Afffumenti ™ost fatally hostile to France ; therefore it was unwise in 
any minister to cultivate friendship with France, and 
particularly wrong in the son of such a father. France 
was the natural enemy of England, and no sincerity could 
be expected in any professions of friendship, no stability 
in any contract : nations which bordered on each other, 
could never thoroughly agree, for this single reason, that 
ihey were neighbours: all history and experience, accord- 
ing to oppositiom, assured us of the fact. Mr. Fox in 
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puticular maintained, that France was the inveterate and CHAP, 
unalterable enemy of Great Britain ; no mutual interest ?J5^,!1!^ 
could possibly eradicate what was deeply rooted in her ^j^j 
constitution. The intercourse which this treaty would France the 
produce, must be eittremely hurtful to the superior na- enemy of 
tional character of England. Evil communication cor- {^Jj^^ ®"* 
mpta good manners. The nearer the two nations were tuai inte- 
drawn into contact, and the more successfully they were in- ^er erodl^ 
ritcd to mingle with each other, in the same proportion cate that 
the remaining morals, principles, and vigour of the Eng- 
fish national mind, would be enervated and corrupted. Eveiy 
No commercial treaty formed between the two countries l\ 
had ever been beneficial to this country : on the contrary, 2" ^»th 

FfftTice h&fl 

that which followed the peace of Utrecht would have beeninju- 
heen extremely injurious, and every mercantile conne3eion Bpiuiiu 
with France had been always injurious to England. In Argu- 
defence of the treaty it was maintained, that the compa- thctreatj. 
nuve character of the English and French manufactures, 
and artificial productions, would render the free trade 
more beneficial to this country than to France, notwith- 
BUnding her soil, climate, and natural produce. We had 
agreed by this treaty to take from France, on small 
duties, the luxuries of her soil, which, however, the re- 
finement of this country had converted into necessaries. 
The wines of France with all their high duties, already 
found their way to our tables ; and was it then a serious 
injury to admit them on easier terms ? The admission of 
diem would not supplant the wines of Portugal or of 
Spain, but only a useless and pernicious manufacture in 
our own country. The diminution on brandy was also 
% eligible measure, and would have a material effect in 
preventing the contraband trade, in an article so much 
itted. It had been objected, that no beneficial treaty 
would be formed between this country and France, be- 
cause no such treaty had ever been formed, and because, on 
the contrary, a commercial intercourse with her had 
^wa3rs been hurtful to England : this reasoning was com- 
pletely fallacious ; it deduced a similar conclusion from 
t^^y dissimilar premises. For a long series of years 
Wc had no commercial connexion with France, and the 
"^lative value of the respective productions were totally 
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CHAP, changed. When a treaty was proposed at the peace of 

^^^^y*^ Utrecht, England was extremely deficient in those manu-' 

\7tT. factures in which she now excelled, and much inferior, to 

France in produce; by a free trade she must thtn have 

been a great loser, because she would have given mucb 

more than she would have received: now she would be a; 

great gainer, because she would receive much more than 

she gave. The present treaty did not in the smallest de-: 

gree affect the stipulations with Portugal. The French 

wines would be still much dearer, notwithstanding the 

diminution of the duties. In a political view it certainly 

could be no argument against the adoption of a system of 

conduct in one species of circumstances, that a contrary 

system had been pursued with acknowledged wisdom in a< 

different situation of affairs. Although Mr. Pitt the- 

father had, when his country was at war with France, 

employed the most energetic and successful efforts to be 

victorious in war, that was no reason that Mr. Pitt the. 

son should not endeavour equally to make the best of ex^ 

isting circumstances, by promoting commerce with the. 

Denied same country when at peace. The minister himself con- 

isanyun- troverted Mr. Fox's position, that France was unalterably 

alterable ^j^^ enemy of the country. The existence of eternal 

enmity be- ^ . -^ / .11 . • r 

tween enmity was totally inconsistent with the constitution of 
andlsri- ^^^ human mind, the history of mankind, and the expe- 
^^^' rience of political societies. Every state recorded in 

history had been at different times in friendship or amity 
with its several neighbours. The dissension between 
France and this country has arisen from mistaken ambi- 
tion on her side; there was no more natural antipathy be- 
tween an Englishman and a Frenchman, than between a 
Frenchman and a Spaniard, or a Frenchman and a Ger- 
man. France, after being long hostile to the house ot 
Austria, had at last discovered, that it was much more 
advantageous for both parties to cultivate peace and har- 
mony, than to impair their respective strength, and ex- 
haust their resources. Hostilities had been carried on 
between France and Austria, without very long intervals 
of peace, for two centuries and a half. During the 
greater part of the seventeenth century, profound peace 
had subsisted between France and England ; there was 
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nothing improbable in an idea that such a system might CHAP, 
again prevail; but should war again arise, would the ^2^2^!^ 
treaty deprive us of our natural watchfulness, or our ac- 1737^ 
customed strength? On the contrary, as it must enrich the 
nation, it would also prove the means of enabling her to 
combat her enemy with more powerful effect : but it was 
now much less likely that our resources should be called 
for such a purpose, than at former periods. If ever '^^ce-. 
France and her allies could have expected to overwhelm comfitare 
England, the ir hopes might have been sanguine in the ^^an-jng**^' 
American war; they had united the whole maritime against the 
world to reduce her commerce and her navy, but they England, 
had totally failed in reducinff our naval power, and sunk f^ length 

, n ' ' c I Uughther 

her finances to a situation 01 extreme embarrassment; thepoUoj 
hence, though it was always the interest of France to ° P®***" 
avoid war with Great Britain, her present circumstances 
jrendered it more necessary than ever to abstain from hos- 
tilities, which, under her embarrassment, would expose 
her to inevitable bankruptcy* On the other hand, by cul- By the 
tivating a connexion with this country, she must perceive partlcsmS^ 
the means of recovering from her difficulties. From all cure a 
these considerations, we might safely infer the sincerity tensiye 
of France; no doubt that country would gain by the JJJ^rJ^^^I®'' 
treaty; the French would not yield advantages without spective 
the expectation of a return : unless the other party de- SonsrSian 
rived benefit from the agreement, we could have little either 
hopes of its permanency ; but Britain would reap much ^rhere. 
more advantage. France gained for her wines, and her 
productions, an extensive and opulent market; we did the 
same to a much greater degree : she procured a market 
rf eight millions of people ; we a market of twenty-four 
millions; France gained this market for her produce, 
which employed few hands in the preparation, gave small 
encouragement to navigation, and afforded little to the 
^tatc ; we gained this market for our manufactures, which 
employed many hundred thousand of our countrymen in 
Collecting the materials from all corners of the world, 
advanced our maritime strength, and in every article and 
^tage of its progress contributed largely to the state. 

The treaty underwent many aod various discussions 
^^rough its passage in both houses; and although there 
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OMAP. neillier was, nor indeed could be, much novelty of slfgu- 
^^^ ment, as it had been so fully canvassed, yet in both house* 
I7g7. it called forward an exhibition of commercial knowledge 
and philosophy, superior to any that had ever appeared in 
the British, and consequently in any senate. In the house 
of commons several young members very eminently dis- 
tinguished themselves, by speeches for and against the 
treaty, especially Mr. Grenville on the one side, Mr. Grey 
and Mr. Windham on the other. In the house of peers^ 
though lord Thurlow, and lord Hawkesbury, lord Lough* 
borough, and lord Carlisle, with other peers on both sides^ 
exerted their respective abilities upon this subject, yet the 
fullest and most detailed reasonings were presented by the 
marquis of Lansdown, and the bishop of Landaif. The 
oration of the former nobleman, in some respects, coin- 
cided with the supporters, and in others with the opposers 
of the treaty. He with ministers contended on the sound 
policy of cultivating an amicable intercourse with France ; 
and with the other side, that the reciprocity on which the 
treaty was said to be founded was merely ideal, and that 
Britain must greatly lose by the stipulation : these objec- 
tions were weighty, if well grounded ; nevertheless he 
declared his warm and cordial support of the treaty^ The 
bishop of Landaff, in his oration, manifested the sanle 



e An altercation arose from the debate between the marquis and the duke 
of Richmond : tlie former had stated the danger of the fortifications of Cher- 
burg, and, while on that subject, had digressed to make a severe animadvcnioii 
on ms grace's plan for fortitying Poilsmouth and Plymouth. The duke observed, 
that the raar(}uis's opinion declared orally and in writing, as witnesses and letters 
oould prove, had, when himself minister, declared his perfect approbation of the 
plan, to reprobate which ho had now doviutod from the cjuestion. It appeared, 
however, in investigation, that the marquis had never expressly and explicitlj 
cither Sitid or written, that he concurred \uih the duke of Richmond; hisgnee 
af)d Mr Pitt, and other hearei*8, had only inferred his sentiments from lus 
words and conduct, but could not afiii*m that he had plainly and categorieally 
said, lliat he approved of the plan. They thought that he had agreed to the 
plnn, because he spoke of it very favourably when consulted on the subject He 
had, aa first lord of the treasury, included a sum. for the proposed fortifications 
in the estimates of expense for the year. IJis lordship, hoM'ever, now declared, 
thwt he had always disappifived of the scheme, and challenged his grace to pro- 
duce a scrap of w riling to the contrary Although, by tltis declaration, it would 
appear thiit those senators were mistaken in their construction of his words and 
actions, it must be allowed, that tlieir interpretation was, according to the usual 
rules of reasoning, not very unnatural. The applicability, however, of a general 
criterion to the explanation of a particular case, must depend in a great dep^e 
on the ]>cculiar (lualitics of the subject. The duke of Richmond went so fkr as 
to char>jc his lordship with insincerity; an allegation which the nohle peer 
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vigour of mind and industry of inquiry, which rendered CHAP. 
him BO eminent in chemistry and theology, and procured 7"^^^. 
the applause of both parties. The treaty was approved ^j^j 
by a great majority of both houses ; and on the 8th of The tntAf 
March an address was presented to both houses, testifying lld^y ^* 
thoir joint approbation of the treaty with France. ?^*^^\ ™*" 

'The convention with Spain, to which his majesty's 
speech had alluded, was of very secondary and subordi- 
nate moment, when compared with the treaty that we have 
been considering ; nevertheless, it was by no means unim- 
portant. The agreement in question was concluded the 
14th of July^ 1786, and chiefly regarded the privilege of 
cutting logwood. The British possessions on the M us- 
|uito shore were ceded in exchange for a tract of land on 
idle Bay of Honduras. The contract produced little ani- 
loadversion in the house of commons, but underwent 
severe strictures in the house of lords ; the opponents of 
administration contended, that we certainly could have 
made a better bargain, than to have ceded to Spain a tract 
tf land, at least as large as the whole kingdom of Portugal, 
which yielded us cotton, indigo, mahogany, and sugar, in 
exchange for a liberty to cut logwood, and a scanty settle- 
ment of twelve miles in extent : it was moreover ungrate- 
ful to the British subjects who resided there on the fsuth 
ef our protection, and who had contributed every effort in 
Aeir power to assist their country. Ministers replied, 
Aat the complaint respecting the value of the cession arose 
from geographical and statistical inaccuracy. The terri^ 
lory which we relinquished was much less extensive and 
productive, than lords in opposition apprehended. Qn the 
second subject of censure they asserted, that the number 
wd Britith subjects settled there did not amount to onp 
hundred and forty; and provision was made for the 
%ecurity of their persons and effects: these arguments 
tefeiiig satisfactory to the majority of the house, they 
^leclared their approbation of the treaty. 

veprobsted with great indignation. In indicating hiraielf, the raar^ius ef Xiant- 
^kiwn asserted^ &al openness rvtu hi'B characterietiCf and that it waa soletjr 
£rom Uie oonuderatkm of the unguardedneas of his temper, that^ by the ud'vips 
^ bis friends, he liad secluded himself from the world. 
d See State Papers. 
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CHAP. Owt of the subjects recommended to parliament by 

^~^* the speech from the throne, was the consolidation of the 
i^g* customs. The increasing commerce of this country on 
Cooaoiida- the One hand, and its accumulated burdens on the other, 
•Uftoma. bad so widely exceeded the expectation of our ancestors^ 
and all the grounds of calculation on which they founded 
their system of finance, that the principles which the^ 
adopted, though sufficiently suited to the narrow and con- 
fined scale of our former exigencies and resources, were uq 
longer applicable. The consequence of retaining the ola 
principle, under the altered circumstances of the country, 
had been in several points of view very detrimental to the 
interests of the nation. The first institution of the subsist- 
ing duties of the customs was made by the statute of the 
twelfth year of king Charles IL under the names of ton- 
nage and poundage; the fiist, an impost upon wines, 
measured by the quantity imported ; and the second, om 
the price of all oUier articles. The last was therefpre 
liable to great inaccuracies : it was not calculated accordiqg 
to the real value of the commodities, but by an arbitrary 
estimation ; perhaps the market price of the article at the 
time of imposing the duty : this principle, when once 
adopted, was pursued in every fresh subsidy : in some 
instances it had operated, by imposing additional duties 
calculated at so much per cent, upon the duty already 
paid ; in others it laid a farther impost of the same de* 
acription on a particular denomination of the commodity ; 
almost all the additional subsidies had been appropriated 
to some specific fund for the payment of certain annuities : 
there must, therefore, be a separate calculation for 
each made at the customhouse ; and from the com- 
plexity of the whole system, it was scarcely possible 
that a merchant could be acquainted, by any calculations 
of his own, with the exact amount of what he was to pay. 
To remedy this great abuse, Mr. Pitt proposed to 
abolish all the du^es that now subsisted in this confused 
and complex manner, and to substitute one single duty on 
each article, amounting, as nearly as possible, to the aggre- 
gate of the various subsidies now paid a only where a 
fraction was found in any of the sums, to change it for, the 
nearest integral number, usually taking the higher rather 
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thaE the lower. This advance would pyoduce an increase CHAP, 
in the revenue to the amount of 20,0001. per annum, and ^^-^-^^^ 
hy upon the public a burden, which must be amply com- 1717. 
pensated by the relief which the merchants were to expe- 
rience from the intended alteration. Mr. Pitt had given 
complete attention to this business ; and had not left one 
person unconsulted from whom any information could be 
obtained ; and the greatest diligence had been used to cir- 
culate the plan among the most competent judges of those ' 
persons who were immediately concerned in its operation 
and effects. The proposed scheme caused no debate ; the 
object was so evidently adventageous, and the means so 
well adapted, as to command the concurrence and appro- 
bation of the whole house ;^ and a bill for the purpose was 
introduced and passed. On the 26th of April, Mr. Pitt 
presented to the house of commons a bill, stating, that 
notorious frauds had been committed in the collection of 
the tax on post horses, and providing that, as a rem- 
edy to the evil, the tax should be farmed. The several 
districts were to be put up to public auction at the present 
amount received in each, and at the highest rate which 
it ever had produced ; and it was not doubted there would 
be many candidates ; hence the full value might be expect- 
ed. Mr. Fox opposed the bill, as tending to enlarge the 
number of collectors very considerably, and in the same 
proportion to increase the influence of the crown : it was, 
besides argued against the proposed mode of taxation, that 
It was repugnant to the principles of our constitution, and 
to the general system of our revenue ; and was the mode^ 
adopted under arbitrary governments, and one of the prin- 
cipal sources af oppression in France : the precedent was 
.in the highest degree alarming, and required to be warmly 
|i%sisted in the outset. To these objections the minister 
and his friends replied, that although farmers of the reve- 
nue contributed, under arbitrary governments, very greatly 
to the miseries of the people, yet it was not from the nature 



e Mr. Burke, who rose immedintelj after the minitterj, profeised that It 
did hot become him, or those who like him unfortunately felt it to be frequenthr 
their duty to oppote the measures of governmeat, to aootcnt themselves with 
anjlen aequieaeence ; but on the eontrarj to rise manfuUv and do justice to the 
measiire, and to return their thanks to its author, on behalf of thfrnseWei tfed 
tkeir aoitniryf ^^^ t'^'^rUaiBeDtarj debate 1787. 
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<^U^ of cheir employmetit, but fn>m the system under whkb^H 
^^^ was exercised. The powers to be given to the 'fimneii 
1^^ wefeno greater thus those at present intnisted' to coUae^v 
tors : after consideraUe* dlscussioti, the bill passed faodj^ 
houses without a division. - *; ''^ 

AppUcft- ^ Sim JECT was introduced into the house of coainiem^ 

turn of the which became repeatedly the object of its considerationthi.* 
ibraie- succeeding sessions : this was a proposition for the rep^^ 
l^wL^^ of the test and corporation acts. The dissenters frotaim, 
(Shurch of England were very considerable, both in nuadbqUI 
and t>pulenoe ; and certain classes of then^ derived gtdifer 
lustre from -the learning and genius of their leadeiM 
Amobg'them there were not a few active, bold, and a^pif^^ 
ing men ; these very naturally wished to enjoy the B we< tff 
of power, to rise to a political superiority over those i|B^ 
Whdm th^ 'might fancy themselves intellectual^ %upefkan|(f 
Among sectarians, the influence of their minisSers is;gMi$ 
enilly greater tha^ under an establishment. The rclttfioriiv 
between the dissenting pastor and his flock is voluntarp^^ 
whereas between a clergy miln and parishioners it is crya^i^ 
by 'the law ^ the knd. The former has, from his^ sitcNlKi» 
tion, dependent on the liberality df his emplbyers,/^Atf;« 
strongest moUves of interest to accommodate himself to their 
passions, prejudices, and humours/ because, if he thwar^ 
these, the proceeds of his labours will be much diminishedi'^ 
The latter, being independent of the bounty of those whoot 
the constitution of the country has delegated to his spiS • 
itual care, has no interested motive to gratify his purfshi^.> 
ioners, any farther than is consistent with wisdom and 
virtue. The sectarian minister, like a tradesman, depends 
for subsistence on his cujstomers;^ and the sure way ctf^ 
increasing the number of those is obsequiousness.'' Thc(^ 
beneficed clergyman, as a gentleman, may cultivate thti- 
good will of his people, and the friendship of the modt" 
deserving; but in paying his court need not stoop beneath 
a dignified equality. Sectarians also are infinitely moi^ 
addicted to theolo^cal disputations, than members of an' 
established church. The zealous agitators of controversy 

f See Hume, tqI. iii. p. 249. prefatory to the hbtorj of Ibe reformatioR. 
. g Ibid. JSt5i, h The reader will observe, that here I merel}; describe the 

general tesdcnejr of fitoatioii to ioflttence conduct 
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naturally regard with much veneration the chief professor' CHAP, 
of dieir tenets. From these causes, the influence of dis- ^1^.^.,^ 
senting preachers over their employers was and must have i^ST, 
been very great. It certainly then was very easy for them 
to render the people zealous and eager to procure privi- 
leges so gratifying to human passions, nor were they 
Ktually wanting in attempts to predispose the public in 
dicir fanrour. Many of their preachers were literary 
undertakers, who would write on any and every subject. 
Doctors Price, Priestley, and some others, furnished ideas, 
iriacbfby the assistance of dilation, repetition, and prolixity, 
sent to .the world numberless books and pamphlets on the 
jwvere policy of the British constitution, which^^in its 
dlotment of offices, had required certain standards of 
fnaltfication and disposition to discharge the respective 
iduties. There were circumstances which they conceived 
favourable to the attainment of their object. The dissent- i^'sscntcTs 
VfB had coincided with the majority of the established to Mr.Pitr, 
diuarh, in supporting the minister of the crown and peo- e"pecrhi^^^ 
pie skgainst the leader of a confederacy; thence they support. 
inferred, that gratitude would induce him to support a 
(«iise, in the discussion of which he was ,to be one of the 
JUDGES ; that Mr. Pitt was to be guided by private afFec- 
tioA in deliberating on a question of public expediency. 
The miivister was on terms of friendly intercourse with 
various dissenters, especially Mr, Beaufoy : this consider* 
9tioo, they apprehended, would have great weight iti 
determining the part which he, as a lawgiver, was to 
au* Mr. Fox, from his general eagerness to diminish 
restraints, had often professed, and uniformly manifested, 
diaapprobatioa of tests and subscriptions : it was not 
doubted he would be friendly to the project, the whole 
dissenting interest, supported by the leaders of the two 
pJUties,' would, they trusted, produce the desired repeal. 

Delegates were appointed to arrange and conduct previous 
ftcir plans ; these did not directly petition parliament, but «*^cp* ^" 
first published and dispersed a paper which they called the public 
*' ih^ case of the protestant dissenters, with reference to }a,ou*;If 
*' the test and corporation acts."* This treatise exhibited 

1 See Domeslie Otertfture in the New Annual lle\1ew for 1787. 
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CU\P. the history of the corporation and test acts; the hardships 
^.^^^^ to which conscientious dissenters were exposed by those 
1787. restrictorv statutes ; and endeavoured to demonstrate both 
the justice and expediency of affording them effectus^l 
^^^' ^^*"* relief. When this representation explained to the public 
their cause their apprehension of the predicament in which they stocx). 
mJnL **' ^^^ dissenters engaged Mr. Beaufoy to move, that thg 
house should resolve itself into a committee to consider 
those acts. In introducing this subject, on the 28th o^ 
March, the senator in the first place, stated, what were tK(^ 
exceptionable provisions of the law ; and in the next, th^ 
peculiar period and circumstances of its enactment. The 
test act required of every person accepting a civil office^ 
or a commission in the army or navy, to take the sacrament 
within a limited time ; and if, without qualifying himself^ 
he continued to occupy any office, or hold any commissicMig 
he not only incurred a large pecuniary penalty, but wa^ 
disabled thenceforth for ever from bringing any action in 
course of law ; from prosecuting a suit in the courts iH 
equity ; from being the guardian of a child, or the execu- 
tor of a deceased person, and receiving any legacy. On 
the second head, he recapitulated the history of the act, 
and the noted though despicable artifice by which Charles 
II. defeated its repeal.^ He farther endeavoured to prove, 
that the dissenters had always been favourable to the pre- 
sent happy establishment, and that their general conduct 
had been such as to entitle them to the gratitude and 
Lord regard of every true patriot. Lord North, who had been 

mtxiJlite liitc^y deprived of the organs of sight, and thereby pre- 
tory,o|>|>o- vented from regular and constant attendance in parliament, 
^u-Mtionas came that day forward to defend the church from appre- 
Ui"X*rcir tended encroachment. His lordship, educated at Oxford, 
and impressed with the sentiments which that university 
has uniformly inculcated, was a strenuous supporter of 
episcopal doctrines. Though too benevolent in disposition 
and mild in temper for bigotry, he was the warm friend 
of the rights and privileges of the ecclesiastical establish- 
ment, and had always opposed the dissenters when apply- 
ing for a change. He now declared himself, though 

k Httne^ vol v!i. 
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Attached to the church* the sincere friend of religious CHAP, 
liberty. Far should he be from opposing the present ,^^yr^ 
Inotion, if it sought no more than the free and entire 171^. 
exercise of the rights of conscience ; but it prayed for the 
tepeal of an act, which was the great bulwark of the con^ 
stitution, and to which we owed the inestimable blessings 
it freedom ; and recommended a proceeding contrary to 
flie happy experience of a century. It had been said, th^ 
fhe test act was an indignity to the dissenters : but had 
ire not resolved, that no monarch should sit on the throne 
who refused to comply with the test? If the throne were 
afiered to any prince, who, from motives of conscience, 
declined this condition, surely the refusal of the throne to 
diat prince would be no indignity. There was no com- 
plaint of ecclesiastical tyranny ; universal toleration was 
established; let them therefore guard against change in 
the church, nor confound the free exercise of religion with 
admissibility to civil and military appointments. Mr. Mr. Pitt 
Pitt supported the same side of the question ; and began oS^the* ^ 
fcy marking the difference between civil and religious *^"*I*?^ 
liberty on the one hand, and political trusts on the other, expeiiien- 
The former, every good constitution of government must *^* - 
securie to all its subjects ; the latter was bestowed with 
discrimination, according to individual qualification and 
disposition, of which the community had the right of judg- 
ing by any rule that it thought expedient. The test was 
incfteiy the condition required by the employer from per* 
sons to whom he committed a trust. Every master had TJ***^^^ 

.... infringe- 

m unquestionable right to declare the conditions in which mentofto^ 
he #ould admit service ; and none could be aggrieved by ^^1^^ 
SB exclusion arising froai himself. The present, therefore, oondi^oa. 
was not a question of grievance and redress, but simply of 
po&cy. On thfs question legislation had only one subject 
rf deliberation, was it expedient, in the present circum- Ofadmii- 
stances^ sentiments, and principles of the dissenters, for eertlua^iSr- 
die nation to employ them in certain specified offices ( To ^^^ 
such an inquiry, every recapitulation of former history 
Uras extraneous : a repeal might have been wise in the 
time of Charles II., and unwise in the reign of George III.. 
The dissenters were, undoubtedly, a body of men, who 
Wtrc entitled to the consideratijpa of parliamexit i but there 
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OiL\f^ was adollher class eqnalljr respecti£fe, and idiiwauttshk^ 

^^y *5 ^hose fears on this occasion would be alarmed. Blailijt' 

^j^ membeis of the cfaurdt of Eaglaiid conceiired,; thildMr 

ecdesittstical part of onr coastttation would- be 8ei&nirij|i 

iojured^ and' their apprehensions were not to bo C t ea tijii 

Ughdy*' If he were argubg on- principles of ri^t^ fNl 

sboidd not taik of alarm; but he had alreadjr said, he wit 

arguing upon principles of expediency. The ehurdi sUi 

state were united upon princi^s of expediency ; a&Ali 

eoncemed those, to whom the welibeing of the state. wqMl 

intrusted, to take care that the churdk should not ^raslft^ 

be demolished. The persons wha now applied, decfaOSfll 

Aat thejr meant nothing political by their applicadoo-; ^bilf 

. he must look at human actions ta find out the' 8pritt||i^, 

Emineiit Highly as he thought of many of die present dnsentelil 

avowed he could uot but observe there were persons among 




bo^SetoT' ^bo would not admit that any establishment was 

tM ^ and against such it became tlie legislature to be upoo-i 

guard. Doctor Priesdey, whose abilides and lesaidhdl 

were very highland whose opinions were received as of^P- 

cles by a certain class of dissenters, had proclaimed ettauM 

Therefore ^g^^^st the church. Sectarians (he said) were W»Mil|r 

notexpcdi- placing as it were, grain by grain, a train of gunpowder^t0 

ttndtiieir which the match would one day be laid to blow up tlM 

power. fabric of error, which could never be again rsused ufMl 

the same foundation. When he saw proceedings, intended 

to subvert so important a part of our polity, he thoughi 

circumspection and vigilance absolutely necessary : when 

there was an avowed design to sap the fortress, it became 

the duty of the garrison to secure the outposts : the db^ 

senters already enjoyed every mental freedom to serM 

God, according to their consciences, in the most aanpkf 

degree: what they now required, was inexpedient an4 

tbe appU- dangerous. These sentiments deeply impressed the &ousr| 

Moionisre. and on a division, the proposition of Mr. Beaulby wttS 

^ ^ ^ ' negatived by a majority of one hundred and sevent3F-eigilt 

to one hundred. . .- 

Soon after this application, a bill was introduced^ §&t 

granting indulgence to a different species of complainadti ) 

these were insolvent debtors. The vast increase of com* 

merce peured opulence on the nation; but,t# many indiTii' 
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duals^unavoidable losses or injudicious speculatious, brought CHAP, 
bankruptcy and ruin. Luxury, growing with commerce ^^^^^^^^ 
and riches, spread its influence over society ; the immense ^j^j^ 
fortunes that were acquired by extortion and peculation in 
the east, and during the American war, through the pro- 
digal eiFusion of the public money, stockjobbing, and 
other causes, operated upon the minds of many traders, 
and inspired them with a desire of rapid accumulation. 
This spirit suggested various schemes, which being much 
more extensive than the capital that could be employed, 
failure produced certain ruin. Gaming of every kind 
vas extremely prevalent : the example of some very emi- 
nent characters, combining with their winning and impres- 
sive manners, infected their intimate associates with this 
particular vice, and with general extravagance ; and that con- 
sequence extended itself to many of their political supporter?. 
The metropolis teemed with gambling tiadesmen ; these 
became strenuous politicians, who wished to have a share 
in directing the business of the nation, and that they might 
deliberate in the tavern, they neglected their shops ; imi- 
tating those whom they admired, they followed them to 
their private pastimes ; and closed their exertions in the 
king's bench or fleet prisons ; and the number of imprison- 
eddebtors, through either misfortune or vice was extremely 
great. There can be no wise and just reason for confining 
a debtor, but to compel payment : if there be no property 
wmcealed, confinement of the debtor cannot restore the 
creditor's right : were it practicable to compel, in every 
case, the debtor, to give up his effects to the creditor, 
tft from effects, not person, his reimbursement must 
I»t)ceed, imprisonment* might appear no longer to an- 

1 Mr. Burke delivered the following opinion on this important subject, in 
^iddrofls to the electors of Bristol : — ** 'riicrc are two capital faults in our. 
'•»> with relation to civil debts. One is, that every man is presumed solvent; 
■ Presumption, in innumerable cases, directly aeainst truth ; therefore the debt- 
<* bordered, on a supposition of ability and fraud, to be coerced his liberty 
•"rtH be makes payment. By this means, in all cases of civil insolvency, with- 
^a pardon from his creditors, he is to be imprisoucd for life ; and thus a niiser- 
•b|e mistaken invention of artificial science operates to change a civil into a 




•*'■'%*; bat is i-eferred to the arbitrary discretion of a private, nay iutei'ested 

.*'{' irritated, individual. He who foi-mally is, and substantially ought to be, the 

Sf^i is in reality no more than ministerial, a mere executive instrument of a 

'*'*Vntcinan, who is at once judge and jmrty : every idea of judicial order-is su1»i,' 
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sxrcr,any just purpose to the creditor. The laws of im- 
prisonment for debt wfere, by many of the most enlight- 
ened men, deemed a great blemish in the legislative 
code of the countr)% Cautious, however, not hastily to 
innovate, lawgivers, instead of changing the principle, 
had endeavoured to lessen the severity of the operft" 
tion by temporary expedients. One of these was by 
insolvent acts, which have been usually passed at perioda 
of various distance, when the prisons of the kingdofa 
were so full, as to be supposed to render them absolutely 
necessary. The last of these had been passed in the year 
1 780, and bills of this kind had been repeatedly proposed^ 
but negatived. This year a proposition to a similar effect 
was made in the house of lords ; the chief supporters were 
lord Kinnaird, the earl of Hopetoun, the duke of Norfolk^"* 
but above all lord Rawdon. This accomplished nobleman 
we have already seen " distinguished as a soldier f equally 
excelling in the arts of peace, he was now become eminent 
as a member of the senate. With his many other virtues^ 
remarkable for humanity, he directed his attention to the 
alleviation of misery : his lordship supported the liberation 
of insolvent debtors, both on the ground of mercy and politi- 
cal expediency. Do not confine debtors (he said) to gratify 
the resentment of creditors! Do not, because one indivi- 
(laal is malignant, suffer another to be miserable! By con- 
fining^ insolvent debtors, you prevent them from benefiting 
themselves, their families, and the community ; and you 
deprive them of every possible means of indemnifying their 
creditors. Clauses may be introduced, which would 
relieve misfortune, without suffering fraud to escape. 
Lord Tlmrlovv had been uniformly the chief opposer of 
the several insolvent bills, and now maintained the same 
ground. His arguments on the subject have been fre- 
quently imputed to a severe unmerciful disposition; but 
whether conclusive or not, when fairly canvassed', they 



verted by tliis procedure. If the insolveucy be no crime, "why is it punished 
witli arbiti-ary imiirisonment? If it be a crime, why is it delivered into private 
liands to pardoti without discretion, or to punish without mercy and without 
measure." 

m This nobleman, hitlierto mentioned in the history as the earl of Surry, 
had, about a year before, succeeded to the dukedom by the death of his father* 
The present duke is the first protestant i-cprescntative of the fomily. 

n Vol. ii. passim. 
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discover no marks of such a spirit ; they manifestly arise criAP. 
from a policy, suggested by an extensive view of a com- 
mercial country, and the means of encouraging industry and |^g^ 
frugality, and restraining idleness and exti:avagance : what- 
ever opinion we may form of his reasoning, these were evi- 
dendy his objects. His lordship, to answer theoretical 
ingenuity, which expatiated on the miseries that a rigorous 
creditor might inflict on an innocent though unfortunate 
4ebtor, stated a si^iple and broad fact : English creditors, 
as a collective body, are distinguished for lenity ; to sup- 
port this assertion he appealed to observation and experi- 
eace; and affirmed, that lawyers and judges, who, in the 
exercise of their professions, had the most frequent oppor- 
tunities of knowing the treatment of debtors by creditors, 
were beyond all others the most deeply impressed with 
this truth. Lord Mansfield had observed, that lor twenty 
j)rodigal debtors, there scarcely appeared in the course of 
law one cruel creditor; the law, as it now stood, -discrimi- 
nated between misfortune and vice : the bankrupt code was 
instituted for the relief of traders, who failed through 
unforeseen misfortunes; they were the proper objects of 
generosity and protection; while, on the other hand, those 
who ran in debt, knowing that they should never be able 
tp pay, were certainly fit subjects of that severity, which the 
law, as it stood, empowered their creditors® to exercise ; 
besides, in the last insolvent act, the preamble had declared, 
that it was not likely any more such acts should be pass- 
ed; and thus in a great measure pledged the public faith 
to creditors : as he was inimical to the insolvent bill, he 
said he intended to propose several regulations for miti- 
gating the miseries of imprisoned debtors. This bill was ThebiUii 
J^^igatived, on a division, by a majority of twenty-three to 
twelve. 

A QUESTION was this session submitted to the house inquiry 
^fiords concerning peers of the kingdom of Scotland who "JifuiScot. 
acquired British peerages. During the preceding sum- agee. 
**er, the earl of Abercorn, and the duke of Queensberry, 
^^ the kingdom of Scotland, had been called to the dignity 
^^ British peers, by the titles of viscount Hamilton, and 

oLonl I'burlow did not here overtum t)ie o1)jection to a system which 
''^kca the party both judge and punisher. 
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barbn Douglas ; notwithstanding which, they continued to 
sit as representatives of the peerage of Scotland* Lord 
Stormont contended, that the right of representation was 
granted to Scottish peers as a recompense for the loss of. 
an hereditary seat in parliament; those who no longer 
suffered the loss, could therefore no longer be entitled ta 
a share in the compensation. Having recapitulated the 
history of the union to illustrate his positions, he movedt 
that the earl of Abercorn and the duke of Queensbeny, 
who had been chosen in the number of the sixteen peers, 
having been created peers of Great Britain, thereby ceased 
to sit m that house as representatives of the peerage of 
Scotland. His lordship rested his principal argument oa 
a resolution of the house of lords, which was passed in 
January 1709, that a peer of Scotland, sitting in the 
parliament of Great Britain, by virtue of a patent passed 
since the union had no right to vote in the election of the 
sixteen peers of Scotland. From this opinion of the 
house, declaring that such peers could not choose repre-* 
sentatives, his lordship inferred, that they could not be 
representatives themselves. Lord Loughborough sup<p 
ported this constructive interpretation ; lord Thurlow, on. 
the contrary, maintained, that a resolution of either house 
did not constitute the law of the land ; and that they 
ought to abide by that law, according to its literal mean- 
ing. Another debate soon after took place on a question, 
nearly connected with this, but to which the resolution of 
1709 more directly applied: whether British peers, crea- 
ted since the union, could vote at the election of a Scot-» 
tish representative : both sides were supported and op- 
posed on the same grounds as in the foregoing case ; and 
both motions were negatived.^ 

A SUBJECT equally interesting and important at this 
time attracted the public attention, and underwent a dis- 
cussion in the house of commons. The prince of Wales, 
amiable, engaging, and accomplished, with a vigorous 
understanding, possessed strong affections, and was not 
without that disposition to pleasure which so often accom- 

p At the election of (he earl of Selkirk and lord Kinnaird, to represent tlic 
peerage of Scotlautl, in th.^ room of the duke of Queciisberry and the earl of 
Abercorn, the dukes of Quecnhberry and Gerdon ha<I jjivcutheu* votes as peel's 
of Scotland. 
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panies the sensibility and animation of youth, especially CiiAP. 
in such rank and circuintances as easily afford the objects Z^^^. 
of pursuit and the means of attainment. Attached to the ^^^j 
fair sex, the manly beauty of his face and person, apart 
from his other advantages, procured him, in the suscepti- 
ble hearts of his countrywomen, incitements, which while 
it is admitted as a moral proposition that ascetic virtue 
<4Kght to have resisted, it must be allowed as an historical 
fact, that such virtue is not very common in young men 
of twenty-four. Generous by disposition, the prince was 
muaificent in bounty ; social and elegant, he was sump- 
tuous in hospitality : much connected with the chief cha- 
racters of opposition, he partook of amusements, which 
constituted the favourite recreation of some of the most 
illustrious men of the party. The effect of so great an 
additional source of expenditure to his convivial splen- 
dor and expanded generosity, was, that his income did 
not prove sufficient, and that he had before summer 1 786 
incurred a very considerable debt. Finding himself in 
such circumstances, and desirous of rendering justice to 
his creditors, his highness resolved to suppress the estab- 
lishment of his household and every useless expense, and 
to save from his income its greater portion, to be applied 
by trustees for the liquidation of his incumbrances. He 
had hitherto, like many other persons of rank and fortune, 
trained running horses for Newmarket, and the other 
places of public convention. His racers, his hunters, and 
even his coach-horses, were now sold by public auctioif. 
The buildings of Carleton house were stopped, and some 
of the principal rooms shut up from use : and the heir of 
'the crown retired from the magnificence of his station to 
^0 justice to his creditors. This conduct in itself did 
^be highest honour to the sentiments and rectitude of the 
prince ; but a consideration totally irrelative, entered into 
the estimate which many formed of its merits. His 
^'ghness had, in the several objects of his attachment, 
"^•played a discriminating selection, which required the 
^^on of mental qualifications with corporeal graces, 
^'i^ lady who at this time occupied the principal share of Situation 
^'? attention, was Mrs. Fitzherbert ; a woman who, upss.*^ "^^ 
^^^ides the charms and fascinations of beauty and accom- 
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CHAP. plishmcDts, possessed a very respectable character : frofli 
lixxv4f. ji^j^ jj^g^ circumstance a report originated, that greatly 

ij^ interested the public : one relation being presumed, was ^ 
justified on the part of the lady by the presumption of 
another. It was currently reported, that the ceremony 
of marriage between Mrs. Fitzherbert and her lover had 
been privately performed ; and as she was of the Roman 
catholic persuasion, that the officiating clerg}'man was 
a priest of her own religion. As a legal contract, no 
such marriage could have been concluded, according to 
the written statutes which regard the ro>til family ; as 
a matter of fact, such a ceremony might have been 
performed, but the belief that it actually took place, 
was totally inconsistent with a just and candid estima^ 
tion of the prince's character : it proceeded on one 
of two suppositions ; either that he disregarded his own 
particular station, under its constitutional limits and pre*- 
scriptions, and the recent laws enacted respecting the royal 
family, or that he had consented to an appearance which 
he well knew could not be valid ; and thus practised decep- 
tion on the other party. Improbable as the report was ia. 
its subject, and totally unsupported by any evidence, nev* 
trtlieless it was very prevalent, and created considerable 
alarm. The j)rmce's friends had expected an interference 
fioiu a still higher quarter to extricate him from his pecu- 
niary (lifRcultics. Finding no measure of this kind in 
^gitaiion, and from other incidents inferring disapproba- 
tion on the part of the father, many imputed the appre- 
hended coldness to dissatisfaction with certain portions of 
the son's conduct, especially his close connexion with that 
party which opposed the ministers of his majesty's choice,'' 
who had been appointed under so verj'^ peculiar circum- 
stances ; and not a few attributed some share of the alleged 
displeasure to the above mentioned report. From July 
1786 to April 1787, these topics continued greatly to 
engross the thoughts and conversation of the public ; but 
had not been deemed fit subjects for parliamentarv con- 
sideration. His highness now authorized Mr. Alderman 
Newnham to represent to the house of commons his em- 
barrassed situ''\ti<ni. Oti the 20Lh of April that gentleman 
- opened the business : he previously asked JMr. Pitt if h<^ 
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had any design of bringmg forward a motion for the relief CHAP. 
of the prince ; and being answered that he had received ^_— ,^-,^. 
to commands from the king on the subject, the alderman ^^j 
gave notice, that, on the a4th of May, he should make a 
motion to that effect. This intimation excited much anxiety 
in the house, as it seemed to lead to such interesting dis- 
cussions. Mr. Newnham, on one of the intervening days, 
plained the precise nature of his motion ; which was to 
jiddress the king, praying him to take into his considera- 
tion the derangement of the prince's affairs ; and to grant 
him such relief as his wisdom should deem expedient and 
suitable ; and pledging the house to make good the same* 
Mr. Pitt earnestly wished that the motion should not be 
brought forward : there were circumstances (he said) 
respecting the pecuniary concerns of the prince, that would 
render the present proposition inimical to the object of its 
a&thor : the application ought to originate elsewhere, and 
not in the house : a correspondence had taken place be- 
tween the party principally concerned, and another per- 
sonage, respecting financial embarrassments. Mr. Pitt, 
with his usual closeness, kept to the subject which was 
Wtroduced by Mr. Newnham ; but some of the most zea- 
lous supporters of administration introduced an extraneous 
topic, in an allusion to the prevailing rumours. Messrs. 
fox and Sheridan reprobated the report to which this 
'nsinuation referred ; and, at the next meeting of the house^ 
Mr. Fox declared he had authority from the prince to 
^utradict the allegation. In law, as Mr. Fox observed, 
't Could not take place ; and in fact, Mr. Fox pledged the 
*€racity of his highness that it had not taken place. Thi^ 
P'^Mic disavowal, at the instance of the heir apparent, 
■"orded very great satisfaction to the whole house. On 
'^curring to his pecuniary situation, Mr. Fox declared, that 
"*^ prince was willing to give a general and fair account 
^ bis debts ; and if any part of it was doubted, he would 
P^'^scnt a clear explanation of the particulars to the king 
^ his ministers. He had not the smallest objection to 
*^Qrd the house every possible satisfaction ; and there was 
**^t a circumstance of his life which he was ashamed trt" 
•^^Ve known. 
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CHAP. Meanw&ile, interviews took place between Mr* 

XXXVir. D^njjig and his highness ; and the following day between 
^j^j the minister and the prince. Mr. Newnham being made 
Satisfacto- acquainted with the result, on the day on which the motion. 
^7 ■ J«« - ^gjg intended to be made, declared it was no longer neces- 
sary. About a fortnight afterwards, a message from the 
king was delivered to parliament, stating, that his majesty 
with great concern acquainted them, that the prince had 
incurred a very large debt, which, if left to be discharged 
out of his annual income, would render it impossible for 
him to support an establishment that would be suited to 
his rank and station. His majesty was induced to the 
present application by his paternal affection to the prince 
of Wales ; he could not, however, desire the assistance 
of parliament, but on a well grounded conviction that thtf 
prince would avoid contracting any debts in future. With 
a view to this object, the king had directed a sum of 
lO,000l. to be paid out of the civil list, in addition to his 
former allowance ; he had the satisfaction to observe, that 
the prince had given the fullest assurance of his determi- 
nation to confine his future expenses within his income, 
and had setded a plan, and fixed an order in his economy,r 
which, it was trusted, would effectually secure the due 
execution of his intentions. He farther recommended to 
the commons to direct, that the works of Carleton house 
should be properly finished. In answer to this message^ 
1-61,0001- were voted for the payment of the prince's debts, 
and 20,0001. for the completion of his palace. 
Proceed- The conduct of ^Ir. Hastings continued to occupy 

in^s re- the attention of parliament, and produced an extraordinary 
Mr. Hast- display of abilities. One charge of great importance had 
^"gs. been decided against the late governor general : the event 

of the accusation respecting Cheyt Sing, had surprised 
and alarmed Mr. Hastings and his friends. Many sup- 
porters of administration regarded the conduct of the accu- 
sed in a very favourable light ; thence his advocates seem 
to have inferred, that Mr. Pitt entertained a similar opin- 
ion. One of the most important qualities of a great min- 
ister is, that secresy \Vhich avoids the communication of 
sentiments or intentions, unless prudence admit or duty 
require that they should be maniiestod. This self com- 
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mand, the firm mind of Mr, Pitt possesses in a very high CHAP, 
degree ; and no artifice can discover what he resolves to 
conceal. In the present case he studied the charges sepa- j-g^ 
rately, and, as became a judge, abstained from publishing 
his opinion, until he was prepared to deliver judgment. 
Mr. Hastings, therefore, saw that the vote of the prime 
minister would depend entirely on the view which he took 
of the respective charges ; and that in cases comprehend- 
bg probable grounds both of blame and justification, it 
might be doubtful what his sentence might be on some of 
the subsequent accusations. The authority, he was aware, 
of so highly prized talents and integrity would be great 
with those who, hesitating between contending probabili- 
ties, found a difficulty themselves in forming a decisive 
opinion. Much more anxiety and doubt now, therefore, 
displayed themselves in the friends of Mr. flastings, than 
when major Scott, in the exultation of anticipated victory, 
iad so eagerly invited Mr. Burke to the combat. The writings 
. press teemed with defences of the late governor general ; ^*^^"* ^*' 
cither the spontaneous effusions of conviction and friend- 
ship, or the purchased productions of literary ability : the 
former were more disinterested in the motive ; the latter 
Wore successful in the execution. Some of Mr. Hastings's 
friends, indeed, very injudiciously, as well as uncandidiy, 
ascribed bad or frivolous motives to the chief men on both 
Sides of the house who voted for the impeachment. They 
asserted, that Mr. Burke was actuated by resentment; 
^at Messrs. Fox, Sheridan, Windham, Adam, Anstrulher, 
Grey, sir Gilbert £lliot, and other members of opposition, 
''Merely wished to gratify Burke, and to attack a man 
whom they thought favoured by the court and some of 
"^G ministers ;^ and that leading men of administratioa 
w^fe moved by jealousy of Mr. Hastings's influence. 
"Apprehending those advocates to be convinced, that the 
P^i^son whose cause they so warmly espoused was inno- 
^^>^t, and. also able to prove his innocence, the impartial 
^■c^der must deem them extremely imprudent, and indeed 
^^^Mrise in resting his defence upon extraneous grounds. 



g See pamphlets in favour of Mr. Hastings passim ; also periodical works, 
«ially a newspaper called the World. 
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CHAP. This imputation was uocandid^because it assigned unjuati- 
XXXYll. ^^]jI^ motives without proof, or even plausible argumenlw 
1787. ^^^ motive ascribed to the principal accuser was. virulent 
resentment, because a friend of his had been promoted bf^ 
Hastings ; but the alleged cause is not adequate to ^sfi 
effect. That Mr. Burke, or any man, would und^tak^ 
so laborious a task, which required such minuten^sa.qf 
investigation concerning intricate details, the materials^ 
which were to be fetched from such a distance, with «% 
great and powerful a body inimical to an inquiry, merc^. 
because his friend had been slighted, is hardly within t{ic^* 
compass of credibility : the same observations will appl^ 
to all the other prosecutors, as far as they were concefflr 
ed. As to the jealousy of ministers, where can we fipfi^ 
the grounds for such a passion in the relative situation of 
these and of Mr. Hastings ? Fully admitting extraor^ 
nary talents and also meritorious conduct in the politidil 
saviour of India, can a reader discover any official situation 
which he was likely to fill, that could in the smallest degron^ 
interfere with the power and influence of the minister^ ip^ 
question ? But the hired pleaders for Mr. Hastings, being 
much more accustomed to reasoning, defended him oa 
stronger grounds. Instead of forming hypotheses concern^ 
ing the motives of the accusers^ they adduced arguments 
from the conduct of the accused, which, in detailed 
series, principle and system, they justified by the circum- 
stances in which he was placed, and illustrated by the effects 
The majo- that his exertions produced. These two classes of de- 
nation is fenders had each considerable success; the first with the 
She1"t ^^ weak and undistinguishing ; the second with men of dis- 
peach- cernment and abilities : and the majority of the nation was 

inimical to the impeachment. 
Eloquence SucH was the State of the public opinion, when one 
gives a most powerful effort of eloquence diffused quite different 
turn to sentiments through the kingdom ; and presented Mr. 
op^'iou. Hastings as an atrocious criminal. This was the celebra* 

ted speech on the charge of the begums. 
British elo- ^^ opinion long prevailed among literary men, that 
«iiience. though Britous surpass the ancients in knowledge and phi- 
losophy ; equal them in epic, and excel them in dramadc 
poetry ; yet they are inferior in eloquence. Writers of 
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transcendent talents, distingaished taste, and profound CHAP, 
erudition, deem this notion so evident as not to require ^^^^^^.^ 
my discussion : they take the fact for granted, and confine u^j^ 
their inquiries to the cause/ Great ingenuity is employ- 
ed in comparing the fields of ancient and modern oratory, 
and discovering motives that led to much more powerful 
and impressive exertions among the Greeks and Romans, 
tban any that influence British speakers : hence (say Hume 
nd Blair) no Demosthenes or Cicero arises in a modern 
senate* A careful examiner of the eloquence which adorns 
the parliamentary history of the present reign, may proba- 
bly doubt the truth of this assertion : he who peruses the 
I orations of the elder or younger Pitt, Burke, or Fox, may 
" hesitate before he will determine that they are surpassed 
by either Cicero or D'jmosthenes. It is, indeed, in the 
SBpreme excellencies of the Roman or Grecian orator, 
that they are most nearly equalled by British senators. 
Like Demosthenes,* especially, the highest of our orators 
are much less eminent for rhetorical flourishes, than for 
dear and forcible statement of important facts ; combina- 
tion of whatever illustrates the question, or promotes the 
measure proposed; comprehensive views of the situation, 
intentions, and interests of the parties concerned ; ener- 
getic reasoning appropriated to the point at issue ; and 
application of forcible motives to impel hearers to the 
counsels and conduct which the speaker desires. Elo- 
quence, to be efficacious, must be adapted to the senti- 
ments and knowledge of the persons to whom it is address- 
ed ; the same species and mode would not suit informed 
^nd enlightened gentlemen of the British house of com- 
mons, and the populace which constituted so great a part 
^* the Grecian and Roman assemblies. The same genius 
^'^d wisdom^ which enabled and directed Demosthenes to 
P^^'form such intellectual wonders, empowered and guided 
"'*^ to adapt his oratory to the feelings and capacity of his 
-audience : the acuteness and ingenuity of the Athenian 
''^^^tings did not admit of much tinsel, instead of sterling 

^^ '»' See Hume's Essay on Eloquence; see also Bluir's Lectures, lect. xxvi. ; 

"^ *^an of the Moon,' hy J)r. William Thompson. 
1^ ^ Of British orators Mr. Fox unquestional>ly bears the nearest resemblance 
^ ^*^« Athenian in muteriaLs, spirit, and expression ; and equals him ia for«c 
^ i^Q fire^ but is less attentive to luminous aiTangement. 
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CHAP, value ; nevertheless, they were in many respects a mere- 
XXXVII. p^qJj . consequently, there was sometimes room for sub-p^ 
stituting impression for conviction ; addressing their feel»v 
ings instead of their understandings; their weakness) 
instead of their strength. Demosthenes, in order to cany i 
the most beneficial plans into execution, was often obliged- 
to soothe and cajole them ; and for that purpose occamQii««^ 
ally to admit into his discourses ornaments, which his owiL 
austere, strong, and chaste judgment would have induced^ 
bim to reprobate. British eloquence is rather unlike -toi 
ancient in some of the subordinate instruments,^ then uac/if^ 
qual in the combination of strong reasoning, vivid imngiH- 
ry, and pathetic exhibition ; which passing through thV' 
head afftrcts the heart, and influences the conduct: th«t 
operation and result of oratory are no less vigorous and: 
effectual in Britain, than in Rome or Athens. Theac^ 
observations though somewhat digressive, will not, I.trustf 
be accounted foreign to the subject of our narrative, thai: 
now comes to a display of eloquence, which has, perhaps, 
never been surpassed in ancient or modern times.. 

On the yth.of February Mr. Sheridan opened the third 
article of accusation against Mr. Hastings ; which was 
his conduct- towards the begums," or dowager princesses 

t That, in point of action, ancient oratoi's far surpass modern, is deemed 
one of those tiiiicui obser\'atiuns, which it MOidd be eijiially siiperfluous to iUus* 
trate, as absurd to controvert ; a common inference frojii tiie alU)wed superio- 
rity of uclion is greater excellence ot' oratory ; and the noted saying of the Ho- 
nian is often ([uoted to prove, that gjesticiilatiou is the primary constituent of elo- 
qncnce. One of the wisi'sl men that has written op tliat oj* any otfuT subject, 
views the importance ot action in a diiferent light ** It is (saysl)r. J(>lins(»n) m 
complaint which hns been made from tinie to time, and which seems to have 
lately become more fr; q -e^t, tliat Rns^lish oratorv, however forcible in argu- 
ment, or tl 'ii^ant in expression, is deficient and Inefticiicious, because our speakr 
ers want tlie p'uce :r:(I oii<ij;y of actioji. Amorgthe numerous projectors who 
are desirous to refine our mainiers, and im|jr(»Ye our faculties, some are willhigf 
to supply the dendency of our speakers : we have had more tba;" fHie exhorti^tion 
to study the neglected art of n!0\in;:c the pass o s ; and haAc been encourHged to 
believe, that our t^-ngues, however feeble in themselves, may. by tJw heJp of our 
hands and leg's obtain an ii;eoutrovei'tible dominion over the most stubborn 
audience, animate the insensible, engage the careless, force tears fi*om the o)>- 
durate, and money from the uvarlcions. If, by slight of hand, or nimbleness of 
foot, all these wonders can be perfornied, lie that shall neglect to attain the free 
use of his limbs, may be jnsriy censui-ed us criminally lazy : but we are afraid 
that no specimen of such cfi' cLs will easily be shown. If we could once find a 
speaker in' C/mn^e-.27/e?/, rai.siiig the price of stocks by the DOwer of persuasive 
gestures, we should very zealously recomn»end the sttuly of his art ; but having 
never seen any jic:ion by which language was much assisted, we have been 
hitherto inc'ined to doubt w hi ilier our countrymen are not blnmed too hastily 
jTpr their calm and moUfMde.ss utterance." Idler, No. 'JO. 

u See vol. ii. of this history, chap. xxix. 
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of Oude, The introduction attacked a ground of defence chap. 
chosen by many advocates of Mr. Hastings, that th«: tmc- ^^^^^f- 
cessful result of his administration, amounted to a sufR- 

1 Tat 

cient justification of his conduct : this principle the speaker Sjicech of 
reprobated, as contrary to every rule of natural and chris- df,!, on'the 
tian morals, which both tauf^ht, in the moat unequivocal conduct of 
laaguage, that wicked means were not to be employed for ingsto- 
the purpose of accomplishing desirable ends ; it was, ^^^^ ^*^* 
moreover, a new and base sophism in the maxims of judi- 
cial inquiry, that crimes might be compounded, and that 
fortunate events were a full and complete set-off against 
oppression, corruption, breach of faith, peculation, and 
treachery. The conduct of the hous.e of commons, during 
the preceding year, was guided by the soundest principles 
of jurisprudence ; they had asserted, that there were acts 
I * of moral turpitude, which no political necessity could 
I warrant ; and proved to the world, that, however degene- 
[ ' rate an example some of the British subjects had exhibit- 
f ed in India, the people of England, collectively, speaking 
I and acting by their representatives, felt, as men should feel 
on such an occasion : they had demonstrated themselves 
superior to the presumptuous pretensions that were advan- 
ced in favour of this pillar of India, this corner stone of 
our strength in the East, this talisman of the British terri- 
tories in Asia, whose character was said to be above cen- 
sure, and whose conduct was not within the reach of 
stJspicion. After this conciliatory exordium, the orator 
P^'oceeded to rouse the attention of his hearers, by a con- 
^ise but striking outline of the nature and magnitude of 
t*^e subject, which he was about to submit to their con- 
^^^cltjration. The present charge he stated to be replete 
^'th criminality of the blackest die, tyranny the most vile 
^*^cl premeditated, corruption the most open and shame- 
'*^ss, oppression the most severe and grinding, and cruelty 
^l^e most hard and unparalleled. He professed to God, 
t^^^t he felt in his own bosom the strongest personal con- 
^*ction on the present subject. It was upon that convic- 
*^On that he btliv.ved the conduct of Mr. Hastings, in 
^^gard to the nabob of Oude, and to the begums, com- 
P**^hended in it every species of human offence. He had 
P**oved himself guilty of rapacity, at once violent and 
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CUAP. insatiable ; of treachery^ cool and premeditated ; of oppress' 
sion, useless and unprovoked ; of breach of faith, unwita^ 



1717^. ranted and base; of cruelty unmanly and unmerciful! 
These were the crimes of which his soul and consciene^^- 
arraigned Mr* Hastings, and which he trusted he shoultt' 
deoKmstrate to the satisfaction of every hearer. He Wil»» 
&r from meaning to rest the charges upon assertion, ot 
upon the warm expressions which the impulse of wounded' 
feelings might produce : he would establish every part o£ 
the accusation by the most unanswerable proof, and- iktft 
most unquestionable evidence. He would support ev^erf^ 
fact by a testimony, which few would venture to contrs^ 
diet, that of Mr. Hastings himself. As there were per»^ 
sons ready to stand up advocates for the late governor 
general, he challenged these to watch every particle of th6 
accusations which he should advance : he desired credit' 
for no fact which he did not prove beyond the possibility^ 
of refutation. '^'^ 

Mr. Hastings had endeavoured to establish, thattht^ 
treasures of the begums were not private property, but 
belonged to the nabob ; that the real proprietor had^'ii^ 
right to reclaim his own property, whenever he chose; 
and actually had resumed it for the purpose of liquidating 
his debts to the East India company. To controvert this 
assertion he quoted the mahommedan law, and decisions' 
upon that law concerning this very case; the amount was, 
that women, on the death of their husbands, are entitled 
only to the property within the zenana or harem where 
they lived. This opinion had been fully admitted by the 
council of Calcutta; the begums retained only the trea-' 
sures which were within the harems, and relinquished 
every other property to the reigning prince. The British 
government of India at the time admitted, and even gua*. 
ranteed the tenure by which the begums held this residue 
of effects; that property, therefore, was their own, and 
not the nabob's; it might be plundered, but could not be 
justly reclaimed. Mr. Hustings, in mitigation of bis- 
own severities, mistated the principles of mahommedan 
law, as if he meant to insinuate, that there was something 
in the eastern codes which rendered it impious in a son 
net to plunder his mother. From these arguments, to 
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establish that the property was the right of the begums, CHAP. 
and consequently the seizure a violation of rights, the ^^^^*^- 
orator proceeded to the reasons which had been adduced ^j^j 
for appropriating the treasures of the princesses : here, 
he rested his inference on the report of the governor 
general himself. The begums had at all times given 
disturbance to the nabob ; they had long manifested a 
spirit hostile to his and to the English government; 
they had excited the zemindars to revolt ; and they were 
accessary to the insurrection at Benares. Each of these 
allegations was sufficiently disproved by Mr. Hastings 
himself; who made it appear, that on the contrary they 
had particularly distinguished themselves by their friend- 
ship with the English, and by the various good offices 
which they rendered to the government. Mr. Hasting^ 
left Calcutta in 1781, and proceeded to Lucknow, as he 
said himself, with two great objects in his mind, Benares 
and Oude. What was the nature of these boasted re- 
sources f They resembled the equitable alternative of a 
highwayman, who, in going forth in the evening, was 
held in suspense which of his resources to prefer, Bag- 
shot or Hounslow. In such a state of generous irreso- 
lution did Mr. Hastings proceed to Benares and Oude ; 
at Benares he failed in his pecuniary object ; then and not 
till then, not on account of any ancient enmities showa 
by the begums ; not in resentment for any old disturb^ 
%Dces ; but because he had failed in one place, and had 
but two in prospect, did he conceive the base expedient 
of plundering these aged women. To carry his scheme 
Uitb execution, Mr. Hastings, said his eloquent accuser, 
&f med the atrocious design of instigating a son against 
"is mother, of sacrificing female dignity and distress to 
P^ricide and plunder. At Chunar was that infamous 
treaty concerted ; in which, among other articles, Mr. 
**^stings had stipulated with one whom he called an in- 
dependent prince, that, as great distress had arisen to the 
J^^bob's government from the military power and domi- 
'^lon assumed by the dowager princesses he be permitted 
^ reassume such of their lands as he may deem to be 
^^cessary. From the plan, the accuser proceeded to the 
^^ecution; no sooner was this foundation of inquiry 
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Ctl\t*. estaUished, in violation of. the pledged faith and ioleM 
^'^^^'^ guarantee of the British government: no Bopber rfawi 
'j^^ Mr. Hastings determined to invade the suhfttanc^rVC 
equity, than he resolved to avail, himself ■ of .jiuiMliilk 
forma; and accordingly despatched a ipessenger for 4hj|' 
chief justice of India, to assist him in perpetratiBg^lte. 
violations he had projected. 3ir £lij^ Impey,t»Mife« 
arrived, Mr. Hastings, with much art, proposed a -qnnji 
tion of opinion, involving an unsubstantiated fact, in.jorrilliU 
^ to obtain, a surreptitious approbation of. the mea»u ni a| >| ti . 
had predetermined to adopt;*— -the begums being ^.m-.tmii 
tual' rebellion, might not the nabob confiscate their >p i |)i b 
perty ? ^^ Most undoubtedly !'' was the ready aaswiu^^ii 
the friendly judge. Not a syllable of inquiry interveiiial^ 
as to the existence of the imputed revolt ; not ^ mom sgt l fci 
pause as to the ill purposes, to which the decision '4ifiA|Mk 
chief justice tnight be perverted. It was not the, oficr ngfe 
a friend to mix the grave caution and cold circumspeotiNb 
of a jndge, with an opinion taken in such rirmn>irinf||||} 
and sir £lijah had previously declared, that he gave^Ji^ 
^ advice, not as a judge, but as a friend; a character wjharita 

he equally preferred in the strange office that he iind«%) 
took, of collecting justificatory affidavits on the subject: 
of Benares. It is (said the orator) curious to reflect Q0, 
the whole of sir Elijah's circuit at that perilous time : be : 
stated his desire of relaxing from the fatigues of offiicsyj 
and unbending his mind in a party of health and.ple|^-< 
sure; yet, wisely apprehending, that too sudden relaxa-j 
tion might defeat his object, he contrived to mix some^ 
concerns of business with his amusements. In his littler- 
airing of nine hundred, miles, great part of which he 
travelled post, escorted by an army, he selected those 
very situations where insurrection subsisted, and rebellLon 
was threatened; and had not only delivered his deep and 
curious researches into the laws of nations and treaties, 
in the capacity of the oriental Grotius, whom Mr. Hast- 
ings was to study, but also appeared in the humbler and 
more practical situation of a collector of ex parte evi-- 
dence: in the former quality his opinion was the prema-< 
ture sanction for plundering the begums ; in the latter 
character he became the posthumous supporter of the ex* 
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pukion and pillage of the rajah Cheyt Sing. Acting on CHAP. 
an unproved fact, on a position as ideal as a datum of ihc' ^[^^^^^1^ 
kke ol Richmond, he did not hesitate, in the first in- ^j^y 
nance, to lend his authority to an unlimited persecution ; 
in the latter, he did not disdain to scud about India, lik^ 
an itinerant informer, with a pedlar's pack of garbled 
flfidence and surreptitious affidavits. With a generous 
oblivion of duty and honour, with a proud sense of hav- 
ing authorized all future rapacity, and sanctioned all past 
oppression, this friendly judge proceeded on his circuit, of 
j health and ease : while the governor general issued his or- 
ders to plunder the begums of their treasure, sir Elijah 
pirsQed his progress, and explored a country, that pre- 
Knted a speaking picture of hunger and nakedness, in 
ftest of objects best suited to his feelings ; in anxious 
March of calamities most akin to his invalid imagination : 
thus, at the same moment that the sword of government 
ways turned to an assassin's dagger, the pure ermine of 
jnsdce was stained and soiled with the basest contamina- 
tioo. Such were the circumstances, under which Mr. 
Hastings completed the treaty of Chunar ; a treaty which 
may challenge all the treaties that ever existed, for con- 
taining in the smallest compass the most extensive trea- 
chery. An apology adduced by Mr. Hastings for his^ 
cOElduct is, that the begums resisted the resumption of 
die jaghires : the amount of this charge is, that these 
foor old women attempted to prevent robbery. Could 
^ thing be naore absurd, than to accuse persons of en- 
ieavouring to preserve their property from plunder ? But 
the fact is, they made no resistance ; they well knew that 
their feeble efforts could not restrain the force of the plun- 
der : but, Mr. Hastings farther added, the begums 
eomplained that they had suflFered injustice. " God of 
** Heaven ! had they not a right to complain ? After the 
** violation of a solemn treaty, plundered of their property, 
** and on the eve of the last extremity of misery, were 
** they to be deprived of the ultimate resource of impo- 
** tent wretchedness, lamentation and regret ? Was it a 
erime that they should crowd together in fluttering tre- 
pidation, like a flock of helpless birds, on seeing^ the 
fdon kite^ who, having darted at one devoted victim 
*VoL. III. R 
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CHAP. ^^ and missed his aim, singled out a new object, and wa» 
i4 springing on his prey with redoubled vigour in his wing^ 
1787 " ^°^ keener vengeance in his eye ?'' After the eloquence 
of Sheridan had exhibited such a view of the acts of the 
accused, he proceeded to his general character. " It has 
" (he said) been advanced by admirers of Mr. Hastings, 
^' who are not so implicit as to give unqualified applause 
" to his crimes, that they found an apology for their 
** atrocity in the greatness of his mind. To estimate the 
" solidity of siich a defence, it is sufficient to coiisider 
** wherein this prepossessing distinction, this captivating 
*' characteristic consists : is it not solely to be traced in 
** great actions directed to great ends? In them only arc 
*' we to search for true magnanimity ; to them only cioi 
*' we affix the splendor and the honours of true greatness* 
" There is, indeed, another species of greatness, which 
*' displays itself in boldly conceiving a bad measure, and 
*' undauntedly pursuing it to its accomplishment. Had 
*' Mr. Hastings the merit of exhibiting either of these f 
*' There was nothing great, nothing magnanimous, no- 
thing open, nothing direct, in his measures or his mind: 
on the contrary, he pursued the worst objects by the 
worst means ; his course was an eternal deviation from 
rectitude : at one time he tyrannized over the will, and 
at another time deluded the understanding ; he was by 
turns a Dionysius and a Scapin ; as well might the 
writhing obliquity of the serpent be compared to the 
' direct path of the arrow, as the duplicity of Mr. Hast- 
ings's ambition to the simple steadiness of genuine 
" magnanimity ; in his mind all was shuffling, ambigu- 
ous, dark, insidious, and little ; nothing simple, nothing 
"unmixed; all affected plainness and actual dissimula- 
*' tion : he was an heterogeneous mass of contradictory 
*' qualities, with nothing great but his crimes, and those 
*' contrasted by the littleness of his motives ; which at once 
denoted his profligacy and his meanness, and marked 
*' him for a traitor and a juggler : in his very style of 
" writing there was the same mixture of vicious contra*^ 
" rieties ; the most groveling ideas he conveyed in th< 
most inflated language ; giving mock consequence U 
low cavils, and uttering quibbles in heroics ; so that Km^ -s 
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*' compositions disgust the taste of the understanding, as C«AP. 
" much as his actions excite the abhorrence of the soul. The ^^^!)^ 
^ same character pervaded every department of his go- ijgj^ 
^ vernment ; alike in the military and the political line, we 
" may observe , auctioneering ambassadors, and trading 
** generals : we saw a revolution brought about by an aflSi- 
** davit ; an army employed in executing an arrest ; a town 
'* besieged on a note of hand ; and a prince dethroned for 

( ** the balance of an . account* Thus a government was 
** exhibited, uniting the mock majesty of a bloody sceptre, 
* and the little traffic of a merchant's counting house ; 
*' wielding a truncheon with one hand, and picking a 
** pocket with the other." This energetic, grand, and 
splendid display of eloquence was closed by the following 
peroration. " Factions exist in this house, and there is 
** scarcely a subject on which we are not broken and di- 
^* vided into sects ; habits, connexions, parties, all lead to 
** diversity of opinion ; but when inhumanity presents 
** itself to our observation, it finds no division in the re- 
^' presentatives of the British people ; we attack it as our 
^ common enemy ; and conceiving that the character of 
** the country is involved, in our zeal for the destruction 
** of cruelty, we quit not our undertaking till it be com- 

f ** pletely overthrown. It is not to allowed to this as- 
* ** sembly to behold the objects of our compassion and bene- 
volence in the present extensive inquiry: we cannot 
contemplate the workings of their hearts, the quivering 
' lips, the trickling tears, the loud yet trtmulous joys of 
the millions, whom our vote of this night will for ever 
•ave from the cruelty of corrupted power : but, though 






We cannot directly see the effect, is not the true enjoy- 
Di^ent of our benevolence increased, by its being confer- 
i*ed unseen i Will not the omnipotence of Britain be 
demonstrated to the wonder of nations, by stretching 
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Its mighty arm across the deep, and saving by its fiat 
distant millions from destruction ? And will the bless- 
ings of the people dissipate in the empty air f No. If 
I may dare use the figure, they will constitute heaven itself 
tilieir proxy, to receive for them the blessings of their 

^ pious thanksgiving, and the prayers their gratitude wifl 

^ dictate!" 
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Its effeetf 
on th«* 
house of 
eominoni 
and the 
public. 



Such is the outline and chief substance of this cde- 
brated speech, whose deliver}'^ occupied the extraordiaaty 
kngth of five hours and a half ; during which its excellence 
was uniform in vivid, animated, and fervid description of 
conduct, that excited the various emotions of the tuiBUUr 
heart' for the alleged sufferers, and against the allegdl 
tyrant : filled the hearers with contempt and scorn agaiwt 
exhibited meanness, detestation of represented atrocity'^ 
and called thvir vengeance upon powerful guilt overwhidas« 
ing helpless innocence. Never was Mr* Sheridan 
passed by any orator in brilliant and irresistible eloqu 
nor has he often been equalled in ingenuity and acuteaMi 
of deduction from the premises which he assumed* /it. 
the governor general had acted in the mode, and from die 
motives represented with so impressive effect by Mr. 
Sheridan, he would have certainly deserved to have fMett 
ranked among all the Caligulas, Neros, and Caracallaa, 
that had ever scourged humanity by lawless power ; with 
all the Jonathan Wilds and Scapins, that by fraud aifd 
imposture supplied tbe want of force to perpetrate viUaoy* 
The speech so manifestly astonished the house, that Air. 
Pitt proposed to adjourn their meeting without coming to 
a deliberation until they should be sufficiently recovered 
to distinguish the blaze of eloquence from the light of 
truth : throughout the country the impression was little 
less powerful ; and great numbers conceived Hastings as 
guilty as he was represented by transcendent genius. T6 
the commons there appeared so probable grounds of accu- 
sation, as to produce a vote of one hundred and seventy- 
five to sixty-eight, for impeaching Mr. Hastings upon 
the third charge : several other inferior charges were voted 
to contain grounds of impeachment. On the 2d of April 
various other accusations were examined, and the impeach- 



X The late Mr. Logan, well known for his literary efforts, and autlior of a 
most masterly defence of Mr. flastin|^, went that day to the house of commonau 
pre|)ogse86ed for the accused and against his accuser.' At the expiration of the 
ftrst hour he said to a friend, " All this is decljimatory assertion without proof ;^ 
when the second was finished ; " This w a most wonderful oration :" at the dote 
of the third; "Mr. Hastings has acted very unjustiiiahiy :" the fourth; «*Mr. 
li^8ting8 is a most atrocious criminal ;*' and at last ; ** Of all monsters of ininoitf 
the most enormous is Warren Hastings !" This 1 was told by Mr. Peter Stewwt 
Yiroprieter of the Ora«Ie, ^ho was present 
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ll^ent was at length voted ; when the form in which that CHAP, 
inquest should be carried on, became a subject of consi- ^^^^.^r^^ 
deration* Mr. Fox proposed, that there should be a gene- ^^j^ 
ral charge of impeachment, and that the house, on ac- 
quainting the lords with their intention, should inform 
them that they were preparing articles which they would 
present with all convenient despatch ; reserving to them- 
selves the constitutional rights of supplying more heads, 
after they had gone through the whole. Mr. Pitt proposed 
they should separate and analyze the charges, since the 
Accusation consisted of a diffuse and complicated mass ; 
of many allegations which had not been substantiated, and 
of many facts which could not be considered as criminal ; 
that thus each part should be tried by its distinct and 
individual merits. Mr. Burke and Mr. Sheridan coin- 
cided with the minister ; and his plan was adopted. Mr. 
Hastings now made, through major Scott, an application 
to the house, that if they resolved there was ground for 
impeachment, they would vote that he should be brought 
to trial : he trusted that the house of commons would not 
MiSer his name to be branded upon their records, without 
allowing hinr at the same time the only legal means of 
effacing the stigma. 

A COMMITTEE was formed to prepare articles of 

Unpeachment against Warren Hastings, esq. and empow* 

•red to send for persons, papers, and records. The com- 

tttittee consisted of Mr. Burke, Mr. Fox, Mr. Sheridan, 

Mr. Pelham, sir James Erskine, Mr. Windham, Mr. St. 

John, Mr. Francis, sir Gilbert Elliot, sir Grey Cooper, 

Mr. Frederic Montague, Mr. Wellbore Ellis, general 

fiurgoyne, colonel North, Mr. Taylor, Mr. Grey, Mr. An- 

•truther, Mr. Adam, Mr. Dudley Long, and lord Maitland. 

On the 20th of May, Mr. Edmund Burke went in the xhe oom^ 
^^tine of the house of commons, and of all the commons of raon* un- 
J^i'eat Britain, to the bar of the house of lords, and Warren 
*«npeached Mr. Hastings of high crimes and misdemean- Jh^barof* 
^^^ ; and acquainted the lords, that the commons would, the house 
^^th all convenient speed, exhibit articles against him, and 
^Hke good the same. The articles were eight in number : 
^^ charge of Cheyt Sing, the begums, charges . of Far- 
^^ckahad, the coatracts, Fizulla Khan, the presents, the 
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OHAF. revenues, and misdemeanors in Oude. At the instance of 
XXXVII. j^j.^ Burke, Mr. Hastings was taken into custody by the 



1787. sergeant at arms ; and being immediately conducted to thc' 
b^ of the house of lords, was delivered to the gentleman- 
usher of the Uack rod. Upon the motion of the lord 
chancellor he was admitted to bail, himself in 20,0001. and 
two sureties, Mr. Sullivan, and Mr. Sumner, in 10,000L 
each, and was ordered to deliver in an answer to the 
articles of impeachment in one month from that time^ or 
upon the second day of the next session of parliament.^ - , - 
Sapplies. On the 30th of April the financial accounts and 

arrangements of the year were brought forward* Th« 
minister opened the subject, by testifying the high satis*'' 
faction that he felt, and which he doubted not the housd 
would share, when he laid before them such an account of 
our finances, as would justify his former statements, rea?' 
^Toura- spnings, and predictions. The public services were to be 
€be ftnan- provided for without additional imposts, although a very 
®^' bad season in the West Indies had caused a defalcation in 

the customs to the amount of 350,0001. 

Mr. Dun- ^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ May, Mr.. Dundas, as president of the 

dasbrings board of control, brought forward the financial state of 
thefinan- British India. He conceived it (he said) highly improper 

BHti^^In- '^^^ ^"^ P^^^ ®^ ^^^ empire should be in the receipt of a 
dUk. revenue of five millions, and maintain an army of seventy 

or eighty thousand men, without its being known to the 
house of commons how that revenue was disbursed, and 
why such an establishment was supported. The debt in 
India amounted to nine millions, the revenue of the last 
year afforded a surplus of 1,800,0001., and the company 
would be able to discharge their debt in this country in 
the year 17§0. Having clearly and concisely stated these 
J facts and opinions, Mr. Dundas moved resolutions respect- 
ing the revenues of India ; these were carried without a 
division. 

On the 30th of May his majesty prorogued parliament 
with a speech, expressing his entire approbation of the 
zeal and assiduity with which the houses applied them- 
selves to the important objects recommended to their 

j'See Atannil R^pnter for 1787 ; Britidi and foreign histoiy, p. 14S. 
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attention at the commencement of the session, and return- CHAP, 
ing his majesty's particular thanks for the proofs which ^•'^^^^^'* 
they had given of affection for his person, family, and ,7^7 
government. Satisfied as he was with the assurances Promising 

v.,,..,P, . r * aspect of 

which he received or the continuance, among loreign powers, uft'airs. 
of general tranquillity, he greatly regretted the internal 
dissensions among the states of the united provinces. He 
rejoiced at the progress made in the reduction of the 
national debt; and at the measures adopted by parliament 
for carrying into effect the commercial treaty with France, 
iand for simplifying the revenue ; he trusted the same 
patriotic dispositions would be exerted in their several 
counties, in promoting industry and good order ; the 
surest sources of private and public prosperity. 
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iffuiTS of Holland.— Rumous efevts oj the xvar xvilh Bri4' 
tain. — Complaints ag-ainst the stadtholder. — Charge von^' 
cerning- the inaction 0/ thejleets. — O/ijecls of the ari*f' 
tocratic party at the end of the ruar — They put armf 
into the hands of the multitude — Efects of this meof- 
sure. — Beginning- of a democratic party. — Both tkf^ 
aristocratic and democratic parties agree in hostility Jtf 1 
the hou/se of Orange- — Advantages ivhich they possc-tf^ 
ed over the stadtholderian party. — They are stipportetH 
by the moneyed men — and sectaries. — Circumstances fi^ 
vourable to the prince. — ffe is commander of the armpi 
and feet. — Civil power and authority. — He is govern^t 
general of the East and West India companies.— ^^His /tM 
reditary possessions. — Several provinces favourable fiw 
his cause.- — Friendship and affinity ruith Prussia. — -^^^ 
verse faction trusts to the protection of France. — T/ig^i 

deprive the prince of the command rf the Hngue Tttt" 

Orangc family leave the Hague — Temperate remon^' 
strances of Prussia — disregarded by the faction, — loA*" 
absolve the troops from their oath of fidelity. — Meetin}^ 
of the states of Holland and West Friexeland. — violencir 
af. — Remonstrance of the prince. — Frederic Williaifl* 
sends his prime minister as ambassador to the states of^ 
Holland. — Firm memorial of — Conduct of France-^ 
encourages the faction. — Rebellion commences at Hat^ 
tem. — The insurgents are defeated. — Conciliatori/ inter^ 
position af Prussia — and of Britain — unavailing.— ^f 
jfeint mediation of Prussia and France. — Different 
views of these poivcrs. — Alarming power of the demo-'' 
cratic party — is exerted in levelling innovation — defeated 
in an attempt te suspend the office of slndtholder.-^'' 
They try a new fabrication of votes. — The armed burg'*' 
hers are employed as instruments of revolution. — Furi^ 
of a revolutionary mob. — The stales general avotv them-* 
salves supporters of the constitution.— ^Disorders at Am' 
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^terdam.' — The army continues attached to the prince*"^ 
1.^he faction becomes desperate.^-^Arrest of the princess 
on her way to the Ha^ne. — She is compelled to return. — 
On this insult the king of Prussia changes his tone.^^ 
He demands satisfaction of the states of Holland — which 
is not granted. — He determines on force. — The revolu- 
tionists rely on France. — The duke of Brunswick en- 
ters the United Provinces at the head of an army. — The 
revolutionists apply to France for aid. — Conduct of Brt'- 
tain. — The king of France intimates an intention of 
assisting the states of Holland. — Our king declares he 
ivill forcibly oppose such interference^^-^nd prepares an 
armament. — France relinquishes her designs — and the 
duke of Brunswick is completely victorious. '•^Restora-^ 
tton of the stadtholder. — Great and unanimous praises 
of the British cabinet. 

THE most important events of the summer re- . CHAP. 

XXXVIIf. 

garded the United Provinces. Their unfortunate war ^,^^v^^^ 

^ith Britain, and its' ruinous consequences, had shaken u^j. 
the republic to its foundation, occasioned a departure from Hon"d^^ 
many of its ancient maxims and principles ; and not only 
strengthened the old party which was friendly to 
France, but made way for the rise of a new faction, much 
more dangerous and destructive. The known aversencss 
of the stadtholder to connexion with the house of Bour- 
bon and the American colonies, his near relation and be- 
lieved attachment to the British sovereign, afforded 
grounds for suspicion, that he could not engage very hear- 
tily in a cause so directly opposite to opinions in which 
ke had been nurtered. The disgraceful and ruinous con- Ruinous 
sequences of the war, the immense losses sustained by the the war* 
capture of St. Eustatius, with other severe blows, as well ^jth Bri- 

tsiin* 

OQ tlic seas as in both the Indies, which the republic had 
received during that ill sought and unfortunate conflict, 
not only disappointed the views of the supporters of the 
French interest, but produced great discontent among 
^any other individuals, who did not originally belong to 
that party ; and they imputed to die backwardness of the 
^tadtholder, losses which proceeded from their own folly 
in courting a war with England. They commenced hos- 
Voj.. III. S 
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CHAP, tilitics unwisely and unjustly, when they had so much vfc 

xxxviii. \^2Lh\c merchandise, either on sea or in their factories, ex 

^j^ posed to an enemy, who, notwithstanding every opposi 

tion, still retained the command of the ocean ; and wer 

enraged that the stadtholder did not perform impossibili 

ties by saving them from the consequences of their iniqui 

Mahm*th^ tous impolicy. The charges against the stadtholder wer 

sti.uihoid- chiefly general : it was said, that he had not exerted th 

**"* force with which he was intrusted by the state, in dm 

manner, or with that energy which he might have employ 

ed, and which would have been most effectual for coun 

teracting the designs and frustrating the efforts of ih 

enemy. On these points, the prince in vain repeatedl 

challenged his adversaries to the inquiry and proof i be 

aware of the futilit}- of their charges, they did not wis 

Charge f^j, investigation. One specific object of examinauc 

ingthe was, why the Dutch fleet did not proceed to Brest, ai 

the^fleet. cording to compact, in the year 1782, that the whole con 

bined nayal force of the house of Bourbon and Hollar 

might have descended at once on the coasts of Britai 

The failure had been loudly attributed to criminal neglec 

if not treachery ; and a committee was speedily appoin 

ed to inquire into the causes : the result was, no disc 

very was made, tending in the smallest degree to affect tl 

stadtholder. 

Objects At the termination of the American war, no ide 

tocratie of democratic liberty, or of the admission of the wha 

l^**^' ** ^people into a share of the government, appear to havebe« 

the war. entertained by the party in opposition to the stadtholde 

their design was to strengthen the aristocracies, and 

place the government in the hands of an oligarchy, cor 

posed of their own principal leaders, who would likewB 

be self elected and perpetual ; and who, not subject tot' 

jealousy attendant on the sway of a single person, in t 

nature of things would soon assume a decisive authorii 

which had never been possessed by the stadtholderat 

The contest with the emperor afforded a pretext for 

measure, which the uristociatic faction intended f 

strengthening their power, but eventually produced C 

total dissolution of their authority ; this was, the besto^ 

al of arms on the multitude : the people finding arms 
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their hands, began at once to feel their own importance ; CHAP, 
they. awakened, as it were, from a dead sleep, and won- ^.y,,^ 
dered why they held no share in that government which ,737. 
chey were called upon to defend or support, and which.it T*»ey. v^^ 
^vr as evident without them could have no permanent security, the hamU 
The c samples of Ireland and America were fresh before Jl^^j^ "*"^ 
-them; the very term of volunteers, which they assumed, hffectsof 
contributed to stamp the character of the part they were gup^, 
to act. The democratic spirit being thus suddenly 
brought to life, felt the possession of its faculties, and dis- 
played all the vigour, and, perhaps, even the wantonness 
of youth. The armed burghers had been designed as a 
counterpoise to the army, which was known to be general- 
ly jittached to the stadtholder ; and it was fondly expect- 
-ed, that when they had performed the service, they would 
have silently sunk into their former insignificance ; but 
ivithout waiting for that issue, they began to account 
themselves constituent members of the commonwealth, 
And demanded to be admitted to a share in the legisla- 
tion and government of their respective cities, by electing 
delegates, who were to be received as their legal repre- 
sentatives in tlie public assemblies, and thus form a popu- 
lar counterpoise to the aristocratic power. When these 
sentiments were avowed, nothing could exceed the sur- 
prise and consternation which they excited. The princi- Begiimmf 
pal leaders of the faction were disconcerted and alarmed ; oratio par- 
they had improvidently raised a dangerous spirit, and ^' 
■brought a new power into action, without a due consider- 
ation of the force and eccentricity of its movements ; 
»ftd the^e were evidently beyond their control or man- 
'^gement^ Thi« new body they saw would prove equally 
Uiimical to the aristocratical, as to the stadtholderian 
Authority ; but afraid, if they should then oppose the pre- 
tensions of the democratical party, that a powerful body 
'^ould go over to the Orange adherents, and both united 
put an end to the sway of the nobles, they temporised, 
imd appeared to coincide with the plebeian combination. 
■ This union of two parties, of adverse interests, but 
concurring in desire to humiliate the stadtholder, was very 
formidable to that prince and his friends. The states of 
Holland and West Friezeland were the great and constant 
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impu^ers of the stadtholder's authority and prerogatives. 
They i^sstimcd a superiority which was not admitted by 
the constitution of the union, and was derived only frooL 
the circumstance of Holland possessing a greater share of 
wealth, and a larger extent of territory, than any of the 
others. The most hitter animosity which appeared against 
the prince, seemed to be peculiarly lodged in that pro- 
vince ; and the city of Amsterdam took the lead of all 
other places in the invariable display of enmity. The 
adverse faction had many and great advantages over the 
Orange party in this contest : for several years they pur- 
sued one common object, to which all their measures were 
directed ; thence they were closely united : while their 
antagonists having no purpose to attain, which might 
serve to combine their zeal or excite thtir enterprise, were 
loose, careless, and unconnected. The opposite party had 
likewise the important advantage of being favoured by the. 
moneyed men ; they were, besides, quickened by the ar«* 
dour, and kept in constant exercise by the indefatigable 
zeal and restless spirit,* which is always observable in scc-» 
taries ; and though the measure of arming the volunteers 
had been productive of much trouble and disorder among 
themselves, \et it afforded ihem at least the benefit of ^ 
formidiible appearance. 

To balance these unfavoiirnMe circumstances, the 
prince was not without considerable means, both internal 
and external : as captain general and admiral general of 
the United Provinces, he harl command of the whole mil- 
itary and naval force of the repul)lic : he had the nomina- 
tioii of all the toinmissioned oilicers in either service, and 
v/as considered by tlv. se as their patron and master ; he 
had also the appoiiuinciii of most of the civil servants of 
the state. Tiie knded interest, though a much less pro- 
portion of the aristocracv of Holland to the moneyed, 
than the corresponding class of England, was, with few 
exceptions, friendly to the prince' in all the provinces; 
even of the people, great numbers (though not amounting 
to a majority) were partisans of the stadtholder. But 
his authority and legal powers were by no means confined 
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to the fleet and army : by his office he was placed as pre- CHAP, 
sident at the head of most, if not all of the civil depart-, l^,,.^^^^ 
ments of the rrpublic. He presided, either in person or j-g, 
bv deputy, as he chose in all the assemblies of the sev^- His civil 

'« . f r 1 1 11 iiowcr an4 

rai respective provinces. He had a seat, though not a authority. 
vote, in the assembly of the states general ; and it was 
not merely a mutter of right, but a part of his official 
dut}', to be present at their deliberations, and to give his 
opinion or advice upon all matters of discussion, in which 
he deemed it necessary ; and this had not only a great 
influence upon their proceedings, but in times of harmony, 
and under a vigorous and successful administration of 
public aifairs, was generally decisive of their conduct. 
is right of nomination or rejection, with respect to the 
:w members appointed to fill up the town senates and 
lagistracies, was now contested, and generally overruled, 
but could not fail to have given him by its past operavion 
5* ^eat influence in those distinct republics. In the quali- 
fy of governor general and supreme director of the East 
and West India companies, the stadtholder likewise had 
^o unbounded influence in those great commercial bodies.* 
The prince, moreover, inherited very laree estates and Hoj?^- 
possessions, which included palaces, cities, and castles, ncrai of 
^ud endowed him with several important privileges, inde- ^„j vv^st 
pendent of his offices under the stale. Powerful as the *"^!a ♦i''™- 
^iristocracy was, yet the party favourable to the stadthol- iiisheredi- 
^er had many votaries ; even in Amsterdam and Rotter- ^*'^. ^*"^ 

^_ J ' ^ ^ sessions. 

uam, and the greater cities of Holland, which were pecu- 
liarly hostile to the house of Orange, the domineering fac- 
'tion had to combat numerous adversaries. In the smaller Several 
towns the parties approached more nearly to an equality : {uvouraWe 
^f the provincial states, Guelderland and Utrecht were ^^^ ^* 

J . . r- cause. 

devoted to William ; Overyssel, Groningen, and Zealand 

^ere fluctuating, and disposed to be mediatorial; so that 

Holland and West Friezeland only were absolutely hos- 

^e to the stadtholder. The prince possessed an external Friendship 

resource and support in the friendship and protection of *"lh ?ru»^ 

the illustrious Frederic : policy directed a wise king of «a. 

Prussia to repress the ambition of France, and prevent 

a Sec Aiioaal Register for 1786, p. 74. 
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CHA^. ^^^ from acquiring, under the name of alliance, the com* 
XXXViii. n^and of those provinces, and bound him to the antigalli- 
j^^ can party ; while affinity cemented the bands by which he 
was connected with the house of Orange. The authori- 
ty of so renowned a protector, long shielded William and 
his consort from any measures of extreme violence. Sucii 
was the state of affairs in the beginning of autumn 1785* 
Adrene The aristocratic faction now found themselves very po*^ 
trusts to tent at home, and placed unbounded confidence in the as- 
Aeprotcc- g^gting power of France. Proud of this protection, and 
France. freed of every apprehension from the emperor, they be- 
came less attentive to the admonitions of Frederic him- 
self : they proceeded at once to show that they were no 
longer disposed to observe any measures of amity witii 
the prince stadtholder, nor even to preserve those out- 
ward appearances which might indicate a disposition to 
They de- future conciliation. This was announced by divestinir 

pnve the , . ^ , , i r • - ^ 

prince of him of the government and command of the garrison of 
manlTof ^^^ Hague ; a measure not more violent in the act, than 
the Hague. Jt was degrading in the execution, through the unusual 
circumstances with which it was accompanied. The 
committee of the states issued a decree, by which they 
deprived the prince of bis government and command, for- 
bidding the troops to receive the word from him, to obey 
his orders in any manner, or even to pay him any of the 
customary military honours. To render the degradation 
complete, and as it were, to add the incurable sting of a 
personal insult, they, at the same time, stripped him of his 
own body guards, and even the hundred Swiss, who were 
destined merely to civil purposes, and to the support of 
state parade and magnificence. A remonstrance of the 
prince termed this decree a violent breach of the consti- 
tution, an invasion of his rights, and an indignity to his 
person and character ; but his complaints produced no 
other satisfaction than the contemptuous intimation, that 
the guards were maintained for the purpose of supporting 
the grandeur of the state, and not for the pageantry of 
the stadtholder. After such an open indignity, the prince 
and princess could no longer continue in a city, which was 
the seat of the court, public business, and government ; 
as well as the residence of all foreign ministers : they 
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Aerefore immediately abandoned the Hague. The prince CHAP, 
retired to his own city of Breda, and the princess with ^^„^v-^^ 
the children repaired to West Friezeland, where, notwith- 1737, 
standing the implacable enmity of the states of that pro* The 
vince, the people where generally well aifected to the family 
Orange family. The faction followed their late measures h»^c. * 
by an order for furnishing the guards with new colours, 
in ^hich the arms of the house of Orange were totally 
omitted, and those of the province of Holland substituted 
in t:lieir place. The king of Prussia regarded this per- 
sonal insult, and violent attack upon the authority of the 
st&cltholder, with great but regulated indignation ; he still 
preserved the most temperate language in his remonstran- 
ces ; and while his expostulations placed in the fullest Tempe- 
ligWt the wrongs and undeserved injuries sustained by mooatraa- 
thsi.^ prince, and sufficiently indicated that he was too ^qb^ 
mvich interested in his cause to permit him to become ul- 
tincjkately a victim to oppression; yet for the present, he 
appeared rather in the character of a friendly neighbour 
to both, and an amicable mediator, wishing to reconcile 
tli.^. differences and misunderstandings between the par- 



i, than the direct advocate of either ;** but the faction diwegarf- 
W^s too far advanced in violence to regard moderate re- faction ; 
^Monstrances ; and proceeded to still greater innovations. 
Tl^ey issued an order, that the military honours usually 
'^^ stowed on the stadtholder, in all his different capacities 
®^ captain general, governor of the Hague, and comman- 
"^T of the garrison, should in future be paid only to the 
P**csident of their committee, as the representative of the 
*^5Eites, and to the grand pensionary of Holland. This ^^^eUie 
soon followed by an order to discharge all the troops troops 
the province from their oath of fidelity to the stadt- oath of fi- 
/^^^Ider, and to prescribe a n^ew oath, by which they were <^«**^y- 
^^^und to the sts^es only. The faction took the press en- 
^3rcly into their own hands, and the most scurrilous in- 
^ctive3 were every day published against the stadtholder ; 
not only passed with impunity, but received high ap- 
plause : while the most temperate writings in defence, of 
^>is rights, or a bare statement of their nature, subjected 

^' M AnnpAt Register for 1786, p. 
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CH.VP. the publishers and writers to severe aad certain punish- 
^^^^.,^' ment. Such was the state of affairs at the end of the 

1787. y*^^'' I'S^- 

The prince stadtholder from Breda had repaired to 

Middleburgh ; but finding the faction in Holland had pro* 
ceeded to extremities, he concluded force would be neces- 
sary, resolved to betake himself to the province in and 
near which his strength chiefly lay ; and therefore, fixed 
his residence in Guelderland : besides vicinity to his par- 
tisans, he there could easily avail himself of the coopera- 
tion of Prussia. The faction were not at first sensible of 
the advantages which must accrue to the prince from the 
residence which he had ch^jsen, and proceeded in their 
Meeting of violence. Great expectations had been formed on both 
of Holland sides, from the assemblage of the states of Holland and 
and West West Friezeland, which was to take place at the Hague 
land ; in the middle of March. When this body was convened, 
instead of the cool impartiality of a deliberative meeting, 
it exhibited all the violence and outrage of a mob ; and the 
members appeared to have parted with the phlegm of 
Dutchmen, and to have borrowed the animated virulence 
violcnoeoT. of enraged Frenchmen* In the course of the session, the 
most important question which was handled by the assem- 
bly, was, whether the stadtholder should be restored to 
the government of the H.igue ? and after many vehement 
debutes it was, on the 27th of July, carried against the 
prince of Orange, by a m:yority of only one ; the numbers 
being ten to nine. The equestrian order, and the depu- 
ties of so.ne to\v:i3j protested ag.iinst this resolution as 
Remon- violent, illegal, and unconstitutional. William did not 
the pi'iMcc. f^iil t ) express the strongest reprobation of this conduct of 
the states : in a letter to that body he denied the legality 
of one or two provinces presuming to deprive him of a 
p-.jwer which hid been conferred by the whole confederal 
cy ; he did not even acknowledge the right of the whole 
union to dispossess him of the dij^nities and powers, which 
were in the fullest manner rendered hereditary in his fam- 
ily ; but without, for the present, investigating that ques- 
tion, he argued, thiit at least the retraction of the authority 
should be attended with the same unanimity which prevail- 
ed in the donation. The states of Holland, regarding this 
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letter as a defiance^ passed a second decree coniirttiing the CHAP. 
first. The death of Frederic brought to the throne of XXXVUJT. 
Prussia the brother of the princess of drange, and pro- -»*• 
duced a more active interference to support the interests 
of the sister, than had been employed while she was only 
the niece. Soon after his accession, Frederic William Frederi* 
jsent his prime minister, the count de Goertz, as ambassa* BendsThig 
dor extraordinary to the states of Holland: and by him a ?"»"«""»»- 
long letter^ to the states general. This paper mingled Uss&dorta 
temperance of manner with vigour of substance, and was ©f^aSiwad. 
in every respect worthy of ministers formed under the 
wise and resolute Frederic. Its introduction removed the 
objections which might be made by tbe states to the ioter- 
ference of a foreign power in their internal affairs. The 
firm friendship, which for two centuries had subsisted 
between his predecessors and the republic, would evea 
have demanded his friendly and mediatorial interposition 
in the present unhappy and dangerous state of their civil 
dissensions : his situation, as their nearest neighbour, and 
the vicinity of a part of his dominions to their territo- 
ries, must necessarily prevent him from being indifferent ^*"?J^ 
to any violent or essential change thft v^as attempted to 
be made in the constitution of the repubic : besides these 
C5auses, the near relation in which he stold with the prince 
Rtadtholder, and the affection which he bore to the prin- 
cess his sister, rendered it impossible that he could be 
unconcerned in seeing them degraded from their high 
rank and authority, and the stadtholder arbitrarily depri- 
ved of his rights and prerogatives : he therefore, urgently 
pressed the states general to interpose their friendly and 
powerful mediation with the states of Holland and West ^ 

Friezeland, that the differences between them and the ^ 

stadtholder might be amicably settled, and the prince re- 
stored to his rights and dignities. The application express- 
ed the fullest confidence that the states general would e^cert 
themselves for the attainment of its purposes ; and pru- 
dently forbore any intimation of the measures which 
Prussia would pursue, should the letter not produce the 
intended effects. This representation made a very strong 
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crtAt>. impression on the states of five of the provinces ; Holland 
XXXVm. ^ijj West Friezeland vehement!}' protested against foreign 
-^ interference ; but while they reprobated the interposition 
of a potentate hostile to theh* faction^ they closely con- 
)aected themselves with a power that was friendly to the 
CMidnet of anti-stadtholderian party. The court of Versailles skil- 
'*'**• fully fanned the flame of discontent by subordinate agents, 
but her public memorials were couched in so equivocal 
terms as to admit of different and even contrary construc- 
tions; and carefully abstained from pledging France to 
encourteei ^^7 spccific line of conduct. The faction, however, was 
iKe faction, ^ell assured of the support of France, and by that 
expectation inflamed to the most insolent violence : they 
iieemed indeed not only to cast off all obedience to their 
^Wn laws, but every regard to the law of nations. A 
Courier from Berlin to London was stopped, and narrowly 
escaped having his despatches examined by the populace 
of Woerden. This outrage obliged the count de Goertz" 
formally to demand a passport from the states general for 
a courier he was sending with dispatches to his royal 
master. The states which were in the interest of the Orange 
family, strongly remonstrated against the turbulent out- 
rages of Holland, but found their interference made n© 
Kebeiiion impression ; the standard of rebellion at length was hoist- 
c^ratHat- ^d ^* Hattem and Elbourg : the states of Guelderland, at 
tem. the frontiers of which these towns are situated, determin- 

ed to employ force in repressing revolt : they charged the 
prince stadtholder, as captain general, immediately to send 
"a sufficient number of troops, under the conduct of an 
experienced officer, to these scenes of disturbance, with 
injutictiohs to continue there until further orders ; but that 
if the inhabitants were to make any resistance to the per- 
dTorttiance of this service, such officer was authorized, in 
spite of all obstacles to support the sovereign authority of 
their noble mightinesses, by proceeding to force and vio-. 
lence in the establishment of the garrisons. General 
'Spengler, with four regiments, and proper artillery,, was' 
appointed by the stadtholder to this service, with strict 
injunctions, if possible, to avoid the shedding of blood. 
The armed burghers of Hattem, being reinforced by as 
many volunteers as money or party zeal could procure 
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from diiferent quarters, e3(hibited a great parade of mak- qhap. 
ing a most obstinate, resistance. Their cannon werjs ^^^^^^''• 
mounted on the walls and works ; and on the approach of jy^y 
the etadtholder's little army, as they called the regular 
forces by way of contempt, they fired several rounds of 
artillery with great briskness, but with so defective judg- 
ment in the direction, as not to produce the smallest 
e£fect. As «oon iis Spengler arrived within a proper dis- 
tance, in order to do the least possible mischief, he poiotr 
ed his artillery at the chimneys and tops of the houses 
only ; this, however, along with the bold advance and near 
approach of the troops, soon produced the desired effect ; 
the armed burghers, with their adherents and auxiliaries, 
abandoned the town ; and Spengler^s men entered at one The iosuc* 
gate, as they were retiring through another. Elbourg J[^2^[^ 
was relinquished in the same manner, and with still less 
trouble.^ The faction commanded all tiiie public papery, 
and represented the trifling affair at Hattem a^ a signal dis- 
play of republican heroism, worthy of the descendants of 
those bands which had risen to vindicate their liberty frcna^ 
Alva and Philip ; they could have completely routed tjie 
soldiers of Orange, but patriotic as weU as valiant, they 
were willing to spare the effusion of the blood of their 
countrymen. In the same style of delusion, nothing 
could be more shocking or deplorable than the accounts 
which they published of the enormities, the plunder, and 
cruelties, committed by the troops who gained possession 
of Hattem and Elbourg. The capture of the two towns 
was represented by the faction as the actual conimence- 
ment of civil war ; and nothing was tP be heard but exe- 
crations, as well against the states of Gueldres, as the 
prince stadtholder. In the province of Holland especially^, 
the flames seemed to be blown up nearly to the greatest 
height at which they were capable of arriving. All regard 
to forms was now laid aside in completing the deposition 
by force, of those magistrates, senators, and members of 
the. respective town councils, who were kno¥mpr suspect- 
ed to be of the opposite party. Towards the close of 
1786, the fortune of the house of Orange appeared to be 

4 ^€e \iinTi«l RegiBtef^ 1786, p. t7. 
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CHAP, entirely fallen ; but external efforts were made in its favour, 
i^^l^ which proved ultimately successful. The king of Prussia 
^j^Y was incessant in his endeavours to promote all such mea« 
Conciiiato. sures of Conciliation, as could in any degree tend to prevent 
Ssition of those unpleasant and dangerous consequences, which the 
'*"""** present state of things, and the violence of the republican 
party, could not otherwise fail to produce. For the att:ittn« 
ment of this purpose he showed himself disposed to try 
any means, however unpremising, and to coincide with 
iiny interests, however discordant, that afforded even a 
possibility of success, 
aadof Bri- The court of London offered its joint mediation with 
avjiUing." Berlin; but the {action, aware of the predilection of Bri- 
tain for the interest of the stadtholder, as well as the 
. family of Orange, totally refused her mediation. The 
king of Prussia therefore proposed that France, the 
avowed friend and close ally of the republic, should, along: 
with himself, undertake the kind office, but arduous task, . 
of settling and composing the differences by which it was 
.tolntme- distracted. The court of France professed to receive 
Prusswand thesc Overtures with the warmest cordiality ; and an am^ 
France, bassador was sent to the Hague for the purpose desiredi. 
Though such movements wore the appearance of return- 
ing tranquillity; yet it was easily seen that the actual 
conciliation of the contending parties was very improba- 
Bifferent ble. France, it was conceived, would never really coin- 
thosc pow- cide with the king of Prussia in restoring the stadtholder 
*^^'* to his power, which the faction regarded with bitter 

hatred; the king of Piussia would not sacrifice to France 
the interests of the prince of Orange, by making such 
concessions, as the adverse combination would require^ 
The ministers, however, of France and Prussia entered 
upon the negotiation, which was carried on during the 
winter months; and though the mediators had agreed in 
their views and intentions, the objects and notions of the 
parties concerned were so diametrically opposite that it 
Alarming would be totally impossible to satisfy both. While con- 
T^d'^mo- ^^s^^^ begun by an aristocratic faction, were thus distract- 
•ratic par- ing the United Provinces, the democratical party, which^ 
' ' as we have seen, the dissensions generated, was becoming 

extremely powerful. In Utrecht, a government entirely 
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ilemocratical was established ; and in Holland the states chap. 
feond that in stimulating the efforts of the populace, they ^^^V"'* 
lad called in an auxiliary more formidable than the adver- ^^^^ 
my whom they desired to subdue : the violence and js exerted 
anarchy of mob government now prevailed throughout Innovation^ 
the provinces. It sometimes fortunately happens, that the 
desultory efforts of a domineering populace, from unskil- 
fal direction, produce effects diametrically opposite to the 
intentions. The city of Amsterdam from the beginning 
had been the bitterest and most implacable of the stadt- 
holder's enemies ; so that it seemed as if all the violent 
measures pursued against him, had originated in the pride, 
malice, and power of those citizens : but Amsterdam sud- 
denly changed sides, and declared in favour of the stadt- 
holder. To detail the causes of this revolution, belongs 
m)t to a history which considers the affairs of the United 
Provinces, only as they affected the interests, or came to 
dmulate the energies of Britain ; and it may suffice to 
say, that the change produced great alarm in the anti-stadt- 
holderian faction, and eventually facilitated the reestab- 
lishment of the house • of Orange. * The defection of 
Amsterdam could not but excite an universal alarm among 
the leaders of the revolutionary party, and Urged them to 
the adoption of every measure that could possibly tend to 
counteract its effect : for this purpose they proceeded to 
very violent conduct ; and at length resolved to propose a 
daring measure, which though they had often meditated, 
Aey had not yet ventured to carry into execution ; this defeated In 
va« die suspension of the prince of Orange from his offi- to^,lJp™iS? 
^ of gtadtholder and admiral general, in the same man- the office' 
^ Aey had already succeeded in suspending him from holder, 
lus command of captain general. This question was 
brought forward on the 10th of January ir&7, and for 
^ succeeding days occasioned the warmest and most 
Solent 4ebate8 that had ever been known in the assembly. 
The proposers, however, found the opposition so formi- 
^hle, and the aspect of the independent members so 
^loiibtful, that they did not choose to hazard the decision 
®f a vote on the question. 

Defeated in this attempt, the faction attempted a 
^^y fabrication pf votes ; but the project was treated with 



CHAP, indignant resentment' aod scorn. Tbt states of Holland 

^^^~^ deprived of the cooperation of An}steTdatn,and thwarted ii 

ijfj schemea of violence, began in spriAg 1787 to assume i 

'VlwT ^« moderate tone, and to adopt nieaaures very disagreeabli 

aMkauf to the violent leaders of the adverse faction ; the cause o 

'•'"■ the stadtholder became popular, even in the province o 

HoUuid. The aristocratic confederate! hitherto, as mud 

as posiible, repressed the ambition of the democratica 

malcontents : but now they saw that there was no altema 

tive but acquiescence in dieir claim, or submission to th! 

Tbeannea stadtholder : on the former they resolved, and called ii 

^^^^7 the armed burghers as their inatruments in revolution izioj 

pioiredas tlie state. Such reformers proceeded with the usual iarj 

menu of of a democratic mob. They attacked the assemblies oj 

icTolmioD. Hotterdam and other towns, and to produce unanimit^ 

drove away by force every member whom they knew or 

suspected to be fi-iendly to the house of Orange, or ait- 

Fiir<r<^B mies to boundless innovation* Encouraged by tl)eir sue- 

■r™iiiot" cess, they carried their reforming projects to Amsterdain; 

abd effected a similar change in the metropolis. During 

antecedent disorders, the states general had observed stricit 

impartiality; and it could not be discovered to which 

side Uiey inclined ; but now that an armed mob threatenel 

confusion and anarchy, they thought it was full time to 

rally round the constituted authorities, in whose down£il 

their own ruin must be involved. 

•Theiutc* In May 1787, they avowed themselves the defendai 

^m'them- ^^ ^^^ existing establishments ; and now it was no Ic^w 

■dveasup- a contest between the house of Orange and a pail^^S 

iKe eouati- Bobles, but between constitutional order and revoludiKBtfl' 

jfitiiaa. rebellion. The armed populace having forcibly rtMoM 

the majority of m:ilcontents in the states of Holland, 1MB 

body assumed to itself powers that could only beWg''« 

the states general. Among the respective partisans ilif' 

quent skirmishes took place not without bloodshed. WB 

revolutionary democrats did not confine themselvMl' V 

personal outrage and savage cruelty, but added robtxrf 

the richest towns of that very opulent country bfctaltf' 

scenes of pillage.' In -the course of the summer, Ajl^ 

c Anniul Bcsisler, ITSr, cUap- i. 
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Iterdam was a scene of more dreadful devastation, than chap. 
tny European metropolis had exhibited during the pre- ^^^^^^^^ 
leding part of the eighteenth century ; it indeed afforded ^j^^ 
iipecimen to the world of the consequences of a furious Diaorfiei-s 
love of change, which entirely overleaped every bound of dam. 
naspn and of justice. The states of Holland were ex- 
tremely anxious to obtain a command of the troops ; and 
ike states general with equal activity, and much greater 
dfect, counteracted these efforts : this, indeed, was the 
ku difficult, as the disposition of the army continued 
?«ry favourable to the family of Orange ; many, both of 
officers and privates, refused to obey the orders of the 
provincial states, and ardently desired the restitution of 
Ae stadtholder. The states general very properly en- Thcnrmy 
.Awraged this repugnance to usurped authority, and took gJi'aXeTt* 
the troops into immediate protection and pay. Colonel tiie piuicc. 
Bdaeavis, a Scottish gentleman of great ability and reso- 
iMkm, by his successful address was the means of recall- 
kig the military force of Holland to the service of their 
srittce. Possessing the affection and confidence of the 
iddiers, he carried with him two battalions to join the 
Htilitholder, and the other regiments immediately followed 
10 laudable an example. But the departure of their The fuc 
t^ps, instead of intimidating the states of Holland, serv- comeJ^'ycs- 
jftdonly to drive them to more desperate violence. perate. 

Ahidst all the rage which the revolutionists vented Arrest of 
fffhkst the government of the house of Orange, the per- iew^o""|Jep 
tons of these princes had not hitherto been violated ; but «'«y *o the 
Ac Qifatuated fury of a mob no longer confined itself ' 

Jndiia these bounds. The consort of the stadtholder was 
4t,j^ncess of vigorous capacity, and intrepid spirit : from 
lb( justice of the cause, as well as the late accessions to 
^ party, she conceived that the hour of restoration was 
approaching, and might be accelerated by a bold and reso- 
jlwe effort* She accordingly determined to leave Nime- 
|tten, unaccompanied by her husband ; to proceed to the 
Hs^iue and show herself to the people ; she hoped, through 
We states general, and other adherents, corporate and pri- 
^*te,to effect the restoration of the prince. Accompanied 
®^y by the baroness Wassanaar^ count B^ntick, and a 
'^Id officer or two, and attended by a few domestics, the 






^^fj ^ priicM»=«myeA»t Ac bord^* of UoIIeukI, near ScfiooS 
^ ftbmn. : ^kc die depUtorft'<rf'' the constitutional tranpa^ 
the revolutionary burghen composed the sble militai— j 
force of Holland : a party of these surrounded the cac^ 
liage, and arrested the person of the princess. The con^j 
mandcr of this notable troop was altogether worthy f-^ 
aach a corps ; a vjulgar and ignorant^ burgher ; and b^-J 
unmeii^d aathority elated to insolence, this person an*, d 
his band behaved with bniUl irreverence ; they conduct&d 
the illiiatrioua captive as a spectacle, with all the coarse 
vociferation of an exulting rabble : even when their bAx^ 
baroua dissonance startled the horses, and almost overturn^ 
ed her carriage in a canal, they would not permit the gen^ 
tiemen of the suite td afibrd her assistance. At leng^Efr' 
they arrived at an inn ; the gallant captain accompanied the 
princess toher room : regardless of the presence of a lady^^ 
this municipal commander kept his sword drawn; buther 
attendants representing the impropriety of such an exhi' 
bition, he complaisaotly returned it to the scabbard : after 
this effort of politeness, he sat down by her side, cross- 
legged, and at the same time ordering beer, pipes anJ. 
tobacco, enjoyed a comfortable regale, but without being; 
seduced by such appropriate pleasure to intermit the vigi- 
lance' of official employment. 

After being confined several hours, commisaicaer^ 
arrived from the town of Woerden, who expressly told flw; ■ 
princess she would not be allowed to contiaue the jour- 
ney, but she might retire wherever she chose ; accozdiag- 
ly she set out on her return to Nimeguen : the prim*, 
informed of her capture, applied to the states geaertlfoc^ 
protection to his consort, and satisfaction for so groiau^. 
outrageous an insult ; and his representation was secotneA 
by a much more powerful applicant .: the conduct of tb^ 
revolutionists towards the princess, was attended fritb- 
very important consequences. Hithertothe kingof Pni»"" 
sia had acted towards the United Provinces as a media- 
ting neighbour between the two parties : though satuiaUy* 

f See Annual RegiBtCT for 1787, p. m. j. 

g The Annual Kerister niPiiiioHS aonie ver;- iaugluWe instAnoes oTlhe ■^' 
(ItlitT with -vAiw&x the Ouich sttitiiicln ke|it nnuti, to prevent feuiiile fttlesd***" 
ti'qm effecting their eicape : see A. K. p. 33. ~ 
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and indeed avowedly, favourable to one, he had never CHAP. 

'V'XWll 

intimated a design of forcible interference ; but from the T^L^^ 
aeizure of the princess, his relation to the provinces was ^j^^ 
changed : he was now a powerful brother demanding repa- ^« this in- 
ratipn to a sister ; a mighty monarch requiring the satis- kin^ of 
faction which he could exact. He sent a memorial to the fi[^^,*™jjig 
states of Holland, wherein he insisted upon immediate and tone. 
ample atonement, and also the punishment of the perpe- mancu sa- 
tntors : he, moreover added, that he should estimate the t\^f»»«tioa 
talue which they attached to his friendship, by their com- states of 
pUance with this requisition.^ Before this memorial **^*"*5 
arrived, the states of Holland had expressed their appro- 
badon of the conduct of the persons who had seized the 
IRiQcess : they returned a long and laboured answer ; but 
acknowledged no .blame, and proffered no satisfaction. 
The stubborn injustice of the states of Holland was con- ^'*'®** *• 
tnsted by the fair and liberal conduct of the states general, ed. 
to whom the king of Prussia had also applied : that 
anembly declared, that they had made repeated represen- 
tauons to the provincial meeting of Holland on this out- 
rageous insult ; that those states themselves must be entire- 
ly responsible for measures, in regretting and reprobating 
vhich, their high mightinesses perfectly agreed with his 
Prussian majesty. Frederic was determined to enforce He deter- 
from the states of Holland the satisfaction which they foi^e. 
had refused to his requisition : meanwhile he repeated his 
demand in indignant and peremptory terms, and made a 
tepresentation of their proceedings to the court of France, 
to which the faction chiefly trusted. His christian ma- 
jesty expressed to the states very strong disapprobation of 
the treatment which the princess had experienced ; and 
declared he thought the king of Prussia very fully justi- 
fied in demanding ample satisfaction. Notwithstanding The revo- 
this intimation, the revolutionary party persisted in their J^|*^JJf* 
course ; they had no doubt that, if affairs came to an open Fruict. 
rupture, they would receive from France an assistance 
proportioned to the danger by which they mieht be threat- 
ened : the Prussian army they knew was s&ong, but the 
French army they naturally conceived to be much strong- 



hSee State papers, Auguit a, 1787^ 

Vol. III. F 
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CHAP, er ; and they were too deeply eDgrosaed themselves tfl 
consider or estimate internal circumstances in the domia' 
j^g^ ions of their ally, which might prevent the employment oi 
his usual force. 

Repeated remonstrances and replications passed be- 
tween the states of Holland and the Prussian king during 
the month of August ; but so little to the satisfactioi 
of Frederic William, that he made immediate anc 
powerful preparations for hostilities ; and in the be< 
ginning of September, an army commanded by the duki 
of Brunswic was ready to enter the Low Countries. 
Having in the seven years war^ attained a very higt 
character for heroism and ability, while hereditary prince 
from the peace this commander had passed his time ii 
tranquillity, but not idleness, devoting his attention to mili 
tary and political improvement. On the death of hii 
father, becoming reigning duke, he continued such pur* 
suits as meliorated the condition of his territories. FroiK 
these meritorious occupations he was now called to heac 
an armament, destined to enforce the purposes of justice. 
of Bruns- On the 13 th of September he entered the province oj 
wickenters Guelderland, and there the country being all favourable t€ 
Provinces his attempts, he, without opposition, reached the confinei 
at the head ^f Holland. On the duke of Brunswic's approach, the 

of an army. ^ . rr f 

The revo- revolutionary party applied to France, for aid, and obtain- 

lutionists , • ' r ^ 

apply to cd a promise ot support. 

France for BRITAIN regarded with anxious attention the impor- 

tant events that passed in the United Provinces, and per- 

Conduct of.,., .. "11 • I !• 

Britain. ceived that the crisis was arrived, when it must be speedi- 
ly determined, whether the Dutch republic was to resume 
her ancient and natural connexion with her first protector 
or to become a mere appendage of France. Our sove- 
reign, during the course of the disputes, repeatedly offer- 
ed his friendly mediation ; but his interposition waf 
extremely disagreeable to the revolutionary faction, which 
could not stand the award of an impartial umpire. Tht 
court of London was confident that the internal strengjh 
of the constitutional party, seconded by the king of Prus- 
sia, was perfectly adequate to the adjustment of disputes^ 

i See our narrative oftho campaigns of the allies in Gcrimitiy, in the first 
chapters of this history, passim. 
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the resumption of constitutional rights, if France did CHAP. 

interfere with an armed force, Dig;nity, justice, and 
policy, called from his majesty explicit avowals^, that he u^^. 
irould not remain a quiet spectator of such forcible inter- 
feirence. In these circumstances, the chief object of British The king 
policy, concerning Holland, was to watch the movements intimates 
of the court of Versailles. A message from his christian Jion"of"'- 
Inaijesty announced to our king, that he had determined sistingUie 
to aiFord to the states of Holland the assistance which Uoiiaud. 
dtey had requested. Such an intimation demanded only Our king 
line of conduct ; our kiijg accordingly declared to wmforci.* 

nee, that if she interposed forcibly, Britain should take Wy oppo»e 

, , , - such inter- 

active part ; and he gave immediate directions for aug- ference ; 

menting his fleet and army. A powerful armament was pa^es"^ 

eq^\xipped with uncommon expedition : a decisive and grand armament. 

tOTie, worthy of mighty power supporting conscious jus- France 

rice, produced the desired effect ; and France made no reiirrquish- 

hostile effort to support the revolutionary faction. The «» her 

Qesi&rn * 

energetic vigour of the British cabinet being so success* and the 
fiilly exerted towards the formidable ally of the states of sJlj^ie 
Holland, the duke of Brunawic proceeded in a rapid career " ^^' 
of victory. The hidden friends of the house of Orange ^ictonoo^ 
ttO'W publicly declared themselves : the revolutionists, how- 
ever, still entertaining hopes France would not yield, 
threw themselves into Amsterdam, and resolved to stand 
^ siege ; but finding their expectations entirely vanished, 
they at length entered into a capitulation ; the constitu- Regtort. 
tional party proved completely triumphant, and the stadt- ^^^ o^^e 
holder was restored to all his rights and dignities. The der. 
<iiscussion which arose between Britain and France termi- 
nated amicably, after his christian majesty had declared, 
tliit in intimating a design of active interposition in the 
^ffsdrs of Holland, he had never intended forcible efforts.' 
Such was the result of the disputes in the United Provin- CrveBt and 
ces, and the measures which Britain adopted respecting unawmoug 
the contests. This was the first occasion that displayed theUritish 
the genius and energy of Pitt in foreign policy, and pro- ®*^'^*** 
cured him general admiration abroad and at home. Oppo- 

k See his majesty's speech, November 27, 1787. State papers. 
1 See correspondence between the respective ministers of Britain and 
France on this subject, in the state papers of petober 1787. 
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Pittas bill for the relief and recompense of the America: 
loyali.it.s. — Co7timencement of Hastings^ a trials— Speec 
of Mr. Burke. — Motion for the impemhmenl rfsir Eli 
jah Impey — neganvcd — Mr. Grenviile*s dill for imprat 
inff hisfather^s law resjjecting' contested elections •"-^Suf 
plies ^^--Flourishing state of commerce and finance. 

PARLIAMENT assembled on the 27th c 
November ; and his majesty's speech exhibited to th 
houses an outline of the policy which he had adopte 
concerning Holland. He had endeavoured by his goo 
offices to restore tranquillity between the contending pai 
ties, but found his efforts unavailing : he also discovert 
a desire of forcible interference on the part of France 
he expressed to his christian majesty his determinatio 
to counteract any such intention, and had armed for thi 
purpose ; but the success of the Prussian troops had re 
established the lawful government in Holland ; an expb 
nation had taken place between his majesty and the kin 
of France, which had terminated amicably, and both pai 
ties had agreed to disarm. The necessary preparation 
had produced extraordinary expenses for which he doubt 
ed not his faithful commons would provide, and als 
adopt proper means for the defence of his distant dc 
minions. He rejoiced at the flourishing state of coir 
merce and the revenue, and the zeal and unanimity whic 
his subjects demonstrated during the late expectation c 
war. From the dispositions which were then manifestec 
in any future emergency, hi^ should depend on a prompi 
ness and vigour of exertion, proportionate to the exigenc 
by which it might be required. 

The conduct of Mr. Pitt respecting Holland was ea 
tremely popular among all parties throughout the king 
dom ; and in both houses it experienced the same unan' 
mous commendation. Mr. Fox, Mr. Burke, and Mi 
Sheridan, perfectly coincided with Mr. Pitt and his friend 
in the general principle of interference in continental ad 
fairs to preserve the balance of Europe. In the house c 
peers the bishop of Landaff, in justifying the principle 
adduced reasoning at once appropriate to that specifi 
case, and generalizing the constituents of wise and ja^ 
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ixi.terposition in any future circumstances. ^^ Upon what CHAP. 

ground (he said) did he approve of our late interfe- ^^*-^- 

rence ? on the ground of self preservation. If ^j^j 

France had gained Holland^ the security of Britain B«hopof 

would have been endangered: when it is said that Hoi- view of ' 

land and the other states of Europe are independent ^^^'^^ >°' 

^ ^ X ... , ••! terference 

States, the proposition is true only on a certain consider- in conti- 
ation, for they all depend one upon another, like the f^^*^ ^' 
links of a chain ; and it is the business of each to watch 
every other, lest any become so weighty and powerful 
as to endanger the security or political importance of ^ 

the rest." 

During the preparations, a subsidiary treaty had Subsidiair 
been concluded with the landgrave of Hesse Cassel; by treaty with 
'Uch that prince was to receive 36,0931. to hold twelve grave of 



thousand troops ready to be employed by Britain when J^"® ^"^ 
^heir services should be required. This treaty was part 
a general system, which it was then deemed premature 
detail : the motion passed without a division. On the -py^ ^^ 
lOth of December an augmentation of the army was pro- the de- 
posed, for the purpose recommended by his majesty's the West 
speech, of strengthening our distant possessions. On par- *"*^*** 
ticular inquiry into the state of defence of our western settle- 
ments, ministers had found the force to be inadequate ; this 
opinion had been confirmed by the reports of the officers 
commanding in the West Indies, who had been severally 
consulted upon the troops which each thought requisite for 
tile security of the island he commanded. It was objected 
by some members of opposition, that the opinions of our 
commanders abroad did not afford satisfactory grounds for 
increasing our present establishments. It was obvious, that 
each of these officers would demand as large a force as 
be thought adequate to the defence of his own particular 
^Uuation, and would govern himself in such requisition, 
y^firely by a regard to his own responsibility ; whereas, in 
judging of an adequate peace establishment for all the 
P^aessions of Britain, the whole would depend on a gene- 
^ view of its parts, and their relative exigencies ; by the 
I^esent motion the house was called on to vote an increase 
^' the army without sufficient grounds. It was replied, 
^^X. the opinion of the o^icers had not been asked on the 
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CHAP, whole force requisite for the defence of the West lodie 
XXXIX. ^^^ ^^^ undoubtedly in forming plans concerning remot*^ 
1787 objects, men must proceed on information, and in seekini 
information must have recourse to those by whom it ca 
be best afforded ; officers who had been on the spot we 
certainly competent to state the separate facts, on the joi 
result of which ministers formed their inferences. Tl" 

West India islands were, without dou))t, objects of tl xe 

highest importance to Britain. For their secure defenc 
three modes might be mentioned : first, a great stationa 
fleet : secondly, succours might be sent on the prospect 
a rupture ; or thirdly, such a military force as would pr 
vent a surprise. The experience of last war proved th^ 
a fleet could not solely defend these possessions ; sin 4 
some of the islands had been wrested from us, when o 
naval strength was equal to the strength of the enem 
respecting the second means, it might be unsafe to deta^^^ 
any part of our army or navy from Europe; and thoug^l 
there should be no danger in the attempt, the succoiEar'^ 
might not arrive in time to prevent mischief; therefoar^ 
the most eligible mode was to have a sufficient milita»"3 
force upon the respective islands to secure them fro 
surprise ; since, from the dispersion and distance of it% 
islands, and the peculiarities of that climate, winds, an 
currents, it would sometimes be absolutely impossible fo 
a fleet to afford that speedy relief which the occasion migh 
require. 
1788. After the recess, one of the first subjects of discus 

•f^rparUal ^^^^ before the commons was a recent promotion of flgt^ 
pi-onijtion officers during the preparations for war. Sixteen captai 
«ers. had been promoted to the flag, and about forty passed Over 

This partial promotion had greatly displeased the office: 
whom it omitted. They brought forward their complaii 
in the house of peers, under tlie patronage of lord Raw do 
who moved for the presentment of an address to the kin^ -^ 
praying, that he woidd be graciously pleased to take inC^^** 
his royal considtratiim the services of such captains of \\ i ^^ 
majesty's navy, as were passed over in the last promotio*^ "* 
Lord Howe., firut commissioner of the admiralt}', ende^*- ' 
voured to justify the conduct of the bo^ird ; to execut 
beneficially the functions of their olRcc, the lords of tl^ 
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•dcairalty must employ their own judgmeDt and discretion chap. 
in delegating an important trust : unless they were invested ^^^^^• 
with the privilege of selection, they certainly could not ^^gg 
undertake the burden of responsibility. His lordship Ministers 
could not state in a public assembly the particular grounds UiatThe 
on which he had formed his judgment; there might be |;®^^""^ 
•everal reasons for not promoting captains to be admirals, ded. 
without impeaching the character of the oificers in ques^ 
tion. The same persons might be fit for a subordinate 
employment, without being qualified for a higher trust; 
officers who had served ably and meritoriously all their 
lives, might not appear proper to be intrusted with the 
ci&re of a fleet. So important a charge ought to be com« 
tttitted to men, not only of firm minds, but of such bodily 
strength as would enable them to endure the fatigues of 
die hard service which they might have to sustain. The 
t^ecutive government must have the choice of its own 
Pffi.cers in the various degrees and kinds of service, other- 
Wise it cannot be responsible for the effectual discharge of 
itB duties. On these grounds the motion was rejected by 
the lords : in the commons a similar proposition was 
t^irought forward and supported by greater particularity of 
d^etail, in order to illustrate individual hardships ; but as 
^e general principle was the same, the proposed addresH 
Was negatived, though by a small majority. It was after- 
wards moved, that the arbitrary powers which were claimed 
^y the admiralty, having in some degree received the 
Sanction of the house, to prevent the mischievous conse- 
iquences which might ensue, they should adopt, as a rule 
^ service, some permanent principle, to which officers 
might trust; and a motion was made, that it is highly 
injurious to the navy, to set aside from promotion to flags, 
meritorious officers of approved service, who are not pre- 
cluded by the orders of his majesty in council. Ministers 
objected to the propositions as unnecessary ; and it was 
negatived. 

The most important measure of this session, was a bill Deciarato- 

rv Irw fop ! 

introduced by Mr. Pitt to explain doubts which had arisen explaining 
concerning a part of the law of 1784, for the administration p^rtHf 
of British India. During the apprehensions of a rupture Mr. Pitfs 
with France, government had formed a resolution of 3end- bi^i! ' 
Vol. III. X 
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CHAP, iiig out four additional regiments to India, on board the 
^^^^.* company's ships, for the protection of our possessions m 
1788. ^^^^ quarter; and the proposition had been received with 
Origin of general approbation by the court of directors. Though 
from which apprehensions of war were dissipated, yet government was 
sure pro^ anxious for the security of distant possessions, and for 
ceeded... that purpose proposed a permanent establishment of his 
majesty's troops in India ; on these grounds they adhered 
to the determination of sending the soldiers. A question 
had arisen between the directors and the board of controI| 
concerning the expense of their conveyance, their futurs 
Regiments pay and subsistence. By an act which passed in the year 
TOwn?*"^ 1781, it was stipulated, that the company should be bound 
mentto to pay for such troops only, as were sent to India upon 
be paid and their requisition : and upon this act the directors had 
subsisted at refused to charge the company with the expense of the 
pense of forces uow about to be sent. The board of control con^ 
pany°"* tended, that they were invested with a power of ordering 
the conveyance of such troops as circumstances might 
require ; and that if the directors refused, the expense 
should be defrayed out of the revenues which arose from 
their territorial possessions. The court of directors took 
the advice of several eminent lawyers, who concurred in 
their opinion. Mr. Pitt, impressed with the contrary idea, 
proposed to bring in a bill for removing the doubts in 
question, by cjeclaring the intention of the legislature in 
the act of 1784, to have been agreeable to the construction 
put upon it by administration. By the law of 1784 he 
contended, every power, which before that time was 
intrusted to the court of directors for administering the 
territorial possessions, was by that act vested in the board 
of control. Those commissioners had the sole direction of 
the military and political concerns, the collection and 
management of territorial revenue. His object had been 
to leave to the corporate proprietors, and their representa- 
tives, the direction of those commercial concerns for which 
their charter had been granted, but to take into the hands 
of the executive government territorial affairs; under the 
political department was evidently to be classed, the dis- 
posal of troops, and the provisions for their maintenance. 
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As doubts were entertained and sanctioned by legal CHAP. 

Y ^ ^ ! X. 

su^hority highly respectable, he proposed an act declaring ^^^^.^^^^ 
the meaning of the law. This motion was controverted, ,,-jjg. 
first, on general grounds : legislature ought never to have 2ad*tfo-V 
recourse to this expedient, except when either the wording vemmen 
of an act was evidently so ambiguous as to stand in need i^tt'slaw 
of explanation, or where, in consequence of the clashing ****?^S^^Li 
judgment of courts, or doubts expi'essed by judges from bythedi- 
the bench, it became necessary for the legislature to pro- oppositfoa 
pound anew its own meaning. In all other cases, parlia- *" pa^k- 
ment by interfering would quit its legislative, and assume 
^ judicial capacity; and in the present instance would 
decide in a cause, in which it was in some respects inter- 
C8t:ed as a party ; since it would gain by its own decision. 
It was a dispute between the crown or the public, and a 
COi*poration, on a pecuniary claim. The king insists upon 
t Certain sum of money from the company^ for a specified 
ohj ect. The company admit a sum to be due, but not 
il^e amount demanded : here is a clear and simple question, 
on which an issue might be tried in a court of law. The 
■i-easure proposed was liable to many serious political 
<>bjections, and might be used as a precedent for the worst 
pvirposes. A minister has nothing to do but to propose, 
tekd bring in a bill for granting new powers, in doubtful 
*tici ambiguous words, under restraints indistinctly defined, 
**xd with clauses that have a double aspect. The company 
'*si.<t been induced to consent to the act of 1784, upon 
l***etences, which now proved to be delusive ; and the 
^^inister, having obtained that consent, was resolved to 
|*Vit his own construction upon it, contrary to the original 
^'^tention of the party concerned. In the farther progress 
the bill, counsel was heard for the India company at 
e bar of the house, and the whole ability of opposition 
-as exerted, to prevent its enactment. 

The following was the substance of the arguments, ArgumcBt/ 
^^gal and political, which were employed on each side, ueciaroto* 
^ts opponents controverted it principally upon two n *»l 
*^rounds : first, that the construction attempted to be 
/J>ut upon the act of 1784, was not its true and just 
tronstruction : and secondly, that if it admitted such 
i.nterpretation, the powers it vested in the board of con- 
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QHAT, tftA W^nt lojurioiit to the rigbts and inMDMfr ^ittfUtUlA 
^^^ company, and of a. dangerous political nature,? and tkdiMa 

l^H^ fore ought not to be confirmed. To prove the, fonMlta 
pre()oaition, its supporters contended fbat, tbcr cbaMliii 
granted to the company having been purchased -felv'<4Mi 
valuable consideration, every statute that diminished AmIMS! 
rights ought to be construed, like penal lawt^ in the ^iailil|ii 
est sense, and so as to infringe those privileges in the ' 
ppssible degree i and in ambiguous cases, acts ^• 
ment should be es^^ined in such a sense as to be tulirfUli|l 
tent with eash other. In the act of 1781'" it was e xpiesd pft 
stipulated, that the company should defray the expeiliie'^ 
no. troops, but such as were sent to India upon* their oiMii 
requisition; therefore the acts of 1784 should beiBtttiHI 
preted so as to coincide with the preceding law. « Bur tMi 
best and safest mods of expounding a statute, was 
iUustrate. one part of it by other clauses of the saaose 
By the Jaw of 1784,° ^^ the commissioners (it was adiniiii 
*Vted) are authorized and empowered from time to time^ flH 
^^ superintend, direct, and control all acts, operationB^ niiA 
^ concerns, which in anywise relate to the civil or milttt#fii 
^^ government, or revenues of the territorial possessions tMi 
^^ the company, in the manner in the said act directed :^ 
and ^^ the court of directors are required to pay obedience" 
^^ to, and to be governed and bound by, such orders and* 
^^ directions as the said court shall receive from the said" 
^^ board." Were these clauses taken solely, it was MovnC 
ed that they would justify the construction which war 
intended by the declaratory act; but from subsequent' 
passages it was argued, that the positive directorial pow^f 

<» er of the commissioners was restrained to definite cir< 

cumstances; and to be exercised on specified omissions of^ 
the East India directors. The directors by flie acta 
were required to deliver to the commissioners copies of 
all despatches . which were received from their servants 
in India, and all instructions proposed to be sent to the- 
company's officers in that country : these the commission* 
ers, within fourteen days, were to return to the directors,: 
either approved or disapproved and amended; and the 
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ikiciott W6re bound to obey the orders so amended or al- CHAP, 
tered. If within fourteen davs the court of directors should \-JLr*. 



neglect to yield the obedience commanded by the act, lygg, 
then and then only, the commissioners might originate 
iitotructions- If the board were invested with the positive 
pdwcr claimed by the declaratory act, it was absurd to 
!^ecify certain cases in which it might be lawful for them 
to send orders and instructions to the company's servant* 
in India without the consent of the company. It was 
evident, from the whole tenor of the clauses taken toge* 
ther, that the authority vested in the commissioners was 
no other than a superintendency and control over the 
transactions of the company in their management of their* 
■flairs in India ; a power to alter and amend their orders 
tod instructions, and, in case of neglect in the directors, ^ 
to carry such orders so amended into execution ; but not 
to originate measures, in opposition to the chartered and ^ 
stipulated right of the company. It was farther contend- y^ 
^, that the directors had understood the power proposey^ 
t» be conferred by Mr. Pitt's bill on the commissionerif, 
t(» be subject to the alleged limitations; and that evenjine 
minister had expressly declared his coincidence in that 
construction ; that otherwise the directors would have 
opposed it as no less hostile to the rights of the company, 
than the obnoxious bill of Mr. Fox.° The board of con- 
trol itself had not understood the act of 1784 as investing 
them with the unlimited sway which they now claimed; 
they had acted upoti the statute of 1781 for upwards of 
tWo years after the law of 1784, and by their conduct 
Emitted that they had no power to send out any of his 
»ajesty*s troops to India without the consent of the com- 
P»y« From the general rules of interpretation, from thp 
abases and tenor of the act in question, the opinions of 
Aose whom it first affected, the declaration of its framer, 
^d the construction of the persons who were appointed 
^® carry it into execution, members of opposition endea- 
^'^red to prove, that the power now proposed to be 
Glared did not arise from it as a law.' 
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CHAP. They next objected to it as a measure of policy : the 
xxyix. authority which was claimed annihilated the court of 
1788 directors, and even the property of the company. The 
territorial revenues being in many instances unavoidabljr 
implicated in their commercial concerns, the absolute 
command of the former, as to their applic^ion and ezpCB- 
diture, would necessarily carry with it a control' over the 
latter, and might be used to supersede the efficiency of the 
directors in the only branch of the company's affairs that 
was left to their management. The measure itself ol 
sending four regiments to India was not less injurious to 
the rights and interests of the company, than the unlimited 
power under which it was to be executed. It would have 
been more economical and just, either to have suffered the 
company to raise four regiments, or to have sent over the 
2,400 men which were wanting to complete the king^s regi* 
ments already in India: — more economical, because us 
the one case the company's troops are, and would be 
maintained at infinitely less expense than the king's ; in 
the other, the company would be free from the additional 
burden of all the officers of the four new regiments :— - 
more just, because in the former case, the company would 
have enjoyed the patronage of the troops which they were 
to pny, and might provide for many of their own deserving 
officers, six hundred of whom, reduced at the late peace, 
were living in very distressed situations in India. It was 
farther icnpolitic, as it would create a jealousy and disgust 
among the officers in the company's service. The oppo- 
nents next proceeded to the motives of ministers, which 
they alleged to be a desire of extending their own influence 
and patronage, at the expense of the India company. The 
ministers had formed a regular progressive plan, to grasp 
all the patronage of India. The direction claimed by the 
board of control afforded grounds of jealousy in another 
view; it placed a revenue at the disposal of the king's 
ministers, for raising and paying an army without consent 
of parliament, and was therefore inconsistent with the bill 
of rights, and a dangerous departure from the principles 
of the British constitution. 
Argu- By the supporters of the declaratory act, it was con- 

•Jl^" * tended, first, respecting the rule of construction, that the 
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principle could only be admitted, so far as was cbnsistent CHAF. 
with the spirit and express objects of the statute itself; it^^p-^^^^ 
could be no reason for an interpretation of a subsequent ^^^^ 
hw, that it militated against a prior ; it would be absurd 
to. put a sense upon an act, that would defeat the main 
eads for which it was passed ; and with regard to the act 
of 1 781, such parts of it as were inconsistent with the pro- 
visions of the subsequent arrangement, were virtually, 
though not expressly repealed. The object of the plan of 
1784 was, to take the entire management of territorial 
possessions, and the political government of India, out of 
the hands of the company, leaving them only the direction 
of their commercial concerns. The board of control was 
IB future to be responsible to the public for the prosperity 
defence, and security, of our Indian possessions, and was 
therefore to be invested with all the authorities necessary 
for the due discharge of the important trusts. These pow- 
ers were. given in general terms, and the mode of exercis- 
ing them in particular cases was specified : in some they 
had a negative upon the orders of the directors ; in others^ 
^bere a difference of opinion arose, the board might 
enforce the execution of its own orders. . The act in gen- 
^ral^ clauses expressed this power which was claimed, and 
without it would have been totally inadequate to its object* 
Gould it be supposed that parliament intended to leave to 
4e company, who, it might be expected from the short 
duration of their charter, would attend chiefly to their own 
''i^ttiediate pecuniary interests, the entire disposition of 
«teir revenues, without enabling the board of control, who 
Were responsible for the defence and security of the whole, 
^ appropriate such part of them as should be thought 
^Cijessary for those purposes ? The assertion of opposition, 
**^^ either Mr. Pitt or the board of control had understood 
^'^ act in the sense imputed, was totally unfounded in 
^•^th, and unsupported by any evidence. With regard to 
"^^ economy and policy of the measure, the company's 
^^^ops might be raised and maintained at a smaller ex- 
P^^ae; but these were not sufficient for guarding India 
^ff^inst dangers by which it was now threatened. As to 
l«i^ additional patronage said to accrue to the crown, it 
'^^^ denied : on thq grand, question of standing armies, 
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ouat^ tkefe WOK buiccancies m all the ezuday Inpk ^Tha M|, 
of rightB was not wcry explicit; it hardlf^.^ilaiMl fdp^ 
iHegality of a atanding army witUii the tingJtiai^ hii» i 
lileat with napect Co fliilitaiy fiwoe in oar 
afcroacL Mr. Pitt dedburcd« that if anjr danger waa a|ipaf|t 
hcnded from the bill before the hoiiae, relative iririirrij>fc 
the aogmoitation of the army, or the fiatroaage pf -^Iai|^. 
in general, he waa ready to receive any mocUieatiiipa 
which might he offered ta avert such danger* - In |||| 
committee he proposed several clauses far so 
die bilU as to remove the objections respecting 
TheUii The bill was carried in die hoose of commons hf^^tHljk 
siftw. jority of fifi^*four I and, after experiencing strong fBffflItt 
sition in die house of peers, was passed into a law| amlt 
thus it was declared that the commissioners, being^ ina|||f} 
tilted for the territorial administradon of India by ihl. jjl. 
of 17M, possessed a directorial, as wall as controUa^^ 
power, in whatever was necessary to the effectual i miilini' 
of die trust reposed in them by the act of 1784. flfc 

EU MMi im In the mutiny bill of this session, a clause was.,pife 

^^'Sff*' posed for incorporating with the army a new hody'«4p 
military artificers. It was objected to this project,- thk 
it was an unnecessary extension of the military law, and 
consequently inconsistent with the principles of the constU 
tution. These artificers had served the army, hithertOi 
without diminution of their liberty, and no necessity wsis 
shown why their tenure of service should be changed* Thn 
great advocate for the clause was the duke of Richmond*^ 
Such a corps (he said) was employed in all the armies 
abroad, and found to be extremely useful : he had pro* 
posed such an establishment to his majesty, who was. 
pleased to signify his approbation of the scheme. The 
policy of the nation had considered it as right that aU 
soldiers should continue in such a state of subordination^ 
therefore artificers, being enlisted regularly as soldiery 
ought undoubtedly to become subject to the same law* 
Such a change was not to be accounted any hardships 
since no species of trial, however popular it might be, was 
more fair and candid than trials by a court martiaL Tha 
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idUi.ii8e, after a long discussion, was at length carried with- CHAP. 

tjttt a division. ^^^-n^^w 

At the instance of the woollen manufacturers^ a bill i^^g 

was introduced in the house of commons, for rendering B**' against 
/«• 1 1 • • 1 • • r ^"*^ smug- 

more etiectual, laws against the private exportation of gied ex- 

w6ol> The manufacturers asserted, that of long or J^'^^^J^ 
combing wool, to the amount of 13,000 packs were an- 
ttually smuggled to France : hence it was inferred ; first, 
diat the wool powers were by this means enabled within 
th^ kingdom to keep up the price of their commodity be- 
yond its just standard, to the great detriment of our 
staple manufacture; secondly, that there ensued a loss 
to Britain of the surplus value of the manufactured arti- 
cles over the raw materials, and of the increased popula- 
tion, which the employment of an additional number of 
Miiufacturers would produce ; and thirdly, that the 
amiggled wool being an article necessary to the French 
manufactures, it enabled them to rival ours. In answer 
to these arguments, it was contended, chiefly by country 
. gentlemen, that it was an unnecessary and unjust attack 
upon the landed interest. The quantity alleged to be 
sisuggled bore no proportion to the whole produce of the 
country, and subtracted only about a fifteenth share, even 
^ the calculation of the proposers ; but there was no 
^dence of the calculation being just. The price of 
^^ool was not enhanced beyond its just standard : as a 
P^of that the manufacture was not injured by it, they 
demonstrated the increase of the value of woollen goods, 
sported from the year If 76 to the year 1787, to be in 
Ae proportion of nearly one- third. Upon the second in- 
'**'ence it was said, that admitting the quantity of wool 
•^ted to be smuggled into France, it did not follow that 
^^*' manufacturers would work up that additional quantity 
"^^Ove what they now do, merely by preventing its mak- 
^'^S its^ way thither ; on the contrary, unless it were first 
P'^oved, which had never been asserted, that, in conse- 
quence of the exportation, the manufacturers are in want 
®^ materials to work upon, it was fair to conclude, that 
» the quantity exported was a mere surplus, and that the 
^'^tish manufacturers would not work a single pound 
^^''e, though the whole should be kept at home : a view 
Vol- in. Y 



ly^ HIsrroiiT^FTHB ' i 

CBAF. of the very flotiriBhing state of our matiufiBtetixres ih^ 

^™^~^ sufficient to convince us that there was no ground oPa^ 

im. prehension from the rivalship of France. It was repB^ 

that the restraints proposed to be laid upon the woek 

growers would not materially afiect their interests. The fr^ 

f ent bill was consonant to the existing laws, and was only dM 

signed to carry into more effectual execution those' ptill^ 

ciples of policy, respecting the exportation of woolf t^ 

which this country for so many years had been govetM^^ 

and under which both our manufacturers and our V dUtf 

growers had flourished and grown rich together. * 'RHK 

bill underwent a very niinute discussion, in which 'pMi^ 

politics appeared to occupy no share; and at length iHt^ 

carried by a large majority. -^?r 

Com* A SUBJECT of very considerable importance^ wUt 

x^ntofan ^hich long occupied the attention both of parliament IdM^ 

inquiry the nation, was this year for the first time brought befilWll? 

Ins negro the house of commons : this was the celebrated queirtMIP 

iiaTerr. concerning the trade carried on for purchasing ne^Jjll^ 

slaves tp cultivate oilr possessions in the western woiUMA'j 

Stftteof Slavery is so evidently repugnant to the feelfaij^liF 

^^^ a Briton, that it may at first sight appear astonishing MA^ 

means had been devised to prevent the existence of siiid^ 

a state in the British dominions. The mercantile chartte*^ 

ter of this country predominated over the political, wbcltf^ 

for the acquisition of wealth, she admitted the destructioftr 

of freedom ; and the guardians of European liberty h^ 

came the most active instruments of African slaverjrfc- 

This inconsistency did not appear to have impressed ariy- 

of the most zealous and powerful champions of consdtit^ 

ti mal freedom, during the greater part of the eighteenth ctfUfi^ 

General tury. Planters and traders, who are the most frequent attd^ 

JyJJIo^g*' constant observers of this state, were not likely to testify }bU^ 

to slaves, abhorrence of a system, by which they were so consider 

able gainers, or even perhaps to feel the adequate detesOiHE 

tion for oppressions, with which they were so familiaiV 

Statesmen might overlook some rigours, through whikit 

they conceived the nation derived private and pubU#^ 

wealth ; and the people in general were two distant 'itt' 

consider the condition of the negroes. Nevertheless, iMP 

mild and liberal principles of British policy seemed es» 

treoiely inimical to huqian thraldom; a^d the' doctrines 
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of benevolent philosophers were totally hostile to such a CHAP. 
practice; but neither enlightened policy, nor ingenious 
theory, were the causes which at this period produced a i^g^ 
prevalent enmity to slavery ; a jmore rapidly operative 
principle exerted itself in favour of negro freedom : reli- 
gious zeal was infused into the subject, and, engaging 
' die passions of many individuals, stimulated them much 
nore powerfully than the deductions of moral science, or 
the dictates of political wisdom* An opinion was eagerly ^ jg i,^. 
(litscminated, that the state of slavery was incompatible p^jgned « 
vith christianitv. This notion seems to have been drawn christiani- 
from the consideration of detached passages, rather than Sb'; *g\ice** 
bom the general spirit of that admirable system. The au(i homa^ 
religion of Jesus, seeking the happiness of mankind, 
^finds its sources in the disposition and character of the 
iidividual ; and comprehending the vast variety of situa-* 
tion and sentiment, delivers general rules, enforced by 
cogent motives, for performing the various duties of 
social and civil life ; political establishments and grada- 
tioii3 it leaves to be formed according to the circumstan- 
ces of the case, and character of the people. Philanthropy, piotuand 
which mingled with a piety sincere, though somewhat benevoiene 
eccentric, distinguished many of the earliest votaries of in favour of 
negro freedom ; and in the ardour of benignant project, gro^f* 
overlooked difficulties of execution; indeed, perhaps, 
rather indulged itself in fancying advantage from the 
change, than accurately ascertained the probability of be- 
nefit, even should their wish be accomplished. In the 
southern provinces of America, soon after the establish- 
ment of their independence, the quakers presented a 
atCQDg and pathetic address to the several legislative as- 
semblies ; in which they exhorted these bodies to abolish 
slavery ; and in many instances emancipated the negroes 
' m their own possession. In Britain the same sect first fol- 
lowed the example of their American brethren, and present* 
^ a similar petition in 1787 to parliament. The cause em- 
braced by the enthusiasm of religion and benevolence, 
l^ocured a great number of votaries. From sympathy 
**^ imitation, it became extremely popular ; literary ia- 
K^ttuity was not wanting, and no works were read with 
^^^h avi4ity, as compositions which decried negro slavery. 
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CHAP. As usual in controversy, one side of the qoestion xxdy^- 

«.^Z^ 1!^\ ^*** considered by its supporters, and the statement oE^ 

1788 propositions was such, as to render conclusions ob- — 

vious* A topic repeatedly employed was, differenci^ 

OF COLOUR IS NO REASON FOR FORFEITURE OF LIBERTT^^ 

On so trivial a truism very popular pamphlets w< 
founded; eminent divines embraced the cause; recom 
mended it from the pulpit, and in printed discourses 
Churchmen and dissenters concurred in eagerly inculc 
ing the abolition of slavery ; many were so far transport 
ed by philanthropic feelings, as to declare their readines 
to forego all the advantages and habitual gratificadoik^ 
which arose from our West India islands, rather tha.- 
enjoy them through the compulsory labour of their fello 
creatures. With this enthusiastic zeal^ hypocrisy, s^^ 
usual, occasionally mingled ; and there were demagogu^^ ^ 
who, without possessing much tenderness of disposidc^^cs 
themselves, courted popularity by coinciding with tt&^s- 
humane sentiments, which were so generally diflfuse<9.<*- 
For a considerable time a stranger might have suj^^^ 
posed, if he judged from prevalent discourse and wfk^ — 
ing, that the African negroes monopolized misery, acm^K 
therefore, that the highest duty of christian benevolen^^^ 
was to aiFord them relief. While this fervour predonmi — 
nated, a society was formed to collect information 
which to ground a petition to parliament; and a ve 
considerable sum of money was subscribed in order 
defray the expense. 
Mr. Wil- Among those who took the most active share in 

SeSs^^' vouring to relieve the negroes, was Mr. Wilberforc 
ebaracter, member of parliament for the county of York. Of goc^ 
ble z«i of. talents, active and indefatigable industry, and extensi^/" 
knowledge, this gentleman held a high place in the publS- 
estimation; and possessed considerable fortune and in 
ence : these advantages he uniformly directed to such pu 
suits as he thought conducive to virtue, religion, and 
happiness of his fellow-creatures. Conceiving the cau 
of the negroes to be that of piety and humanity, he 
employed persevering labour, in order to learn the partic 
lars of their treatment ; and viewing the subject as a 
tish senator, he attempted to reconcile political expedien 
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irith what he deemed a discharge of christian and moral duty. CHAP. 
Fx-om these motives he was believed to have entered much '^'*^-^*'^- 
more minutely into the detail of the slave trade, than any j^gg 
otHer member of the legislature. 

While one party exerted itself so strenuously to ren- Oppoute 
der the abolition generally popular, and thereby prepared •»lf»w»^^ 
to facilitate its passage through parliament^ another with 
ksa animation and impressiveness of eloquence, but with 
- a considerable share of sound reasoning, laboured to prove, 
that the advantages alleged to be consequent upon aboli- 
tion were ideal, and founded upon abstract theories of 
philanthropy, without a knowledge of the existing case. 
'Xhe evil of slavery (it was said) depends on opinion : that 
^tate is universally prevalent in Africa ; and the minds 
^f the negroes are habituated to its contemplation, as 
one of the most common conditions of life. Having Slavevy sn 
'At principles of dissension and hostility in common l^ ^S^^ 
'^ith other men, the African tribes are often engaged according 

' ^ . . , ° ® , tothecir- 

^n war : one consequence ot war is captivity ; the u«ual cumstaneiw 

treatment of captives is either massacre or sale. The ^e„JJ^* 
3narket for slaves, independent of European purchasers, the msffecr 
is comparatively inconsiderable in Nigritia. The chance 
to the individual of escaping butchery, in a great mea- 
sure depends on the demand from European traders. 
Carried to the West Indies, the negroes are on the whole The condU 
weU treated : by some individual masters they inay have African 
been hardly used ; but in general, as can be proved from negroea i» 
persons most conversant with these countries, they are ed by be- 
Gontented and happy. Severity is not the interest of plant- S!II5^^^ 

• crs; and if even malignant passions transport masters or British 
their delegates to unwise cruelty, the recurrence of such 
acts may be prevented by judicious regulations. Narrow 
m their views, the negroes like other savages repose their 

^-. chief happiness in the supply of animal wants : indolent 
and improvident, they are often deficient in the exertions 
xiequisite for their maintenance. Nothing is more frequent Slaves ia 
in Africa than famine, which destroys great numbers of ^^f^ne* 

-r the inhabitants ; whereas in the West Indies they have ^y ^P* 
abundance of provisions. To a Briton, death, either by 
sword or famine, may be preferable to life and slavery f 
but tg a Nigritian the case is far different : by transport- 
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ing him to a situation, in which his animal wants are fullyr 
supplied, where by personal exertions he can modify slavery^ 
and has nothing to fear from either famine or a victorious 
enemy, you place him in a higher state, according to his 
estimate of good, than if you had suffered him to remain 
in Africa. The slave trade does not on the whole vio- 
late humanity, because it does not on the whole diminish 
that happiness which humanity seeks to promote. The 
culture of the West India islands, so productive a source 
of private opulence and public revenue, depends upoa. 
labourers inured to such a climate. Were we to fbrega 
the advantage of such possessions, what would be the con- 
sequence? the other European states would take up the 
benefits which we abandoned : the slave trade would be 
still carried on, though Britain did not participate. It 
would not be real generosity, but romantic extravagance, 
to abstain from so advantageous a commerce, when we 
ourselves should lose, and our rivals only should gain by 
its discontinuance. Very great capitals have been embarked, 
both in the West India islands and African slave trade, 
under the sanction of public faith, which guaranteed the 
commerce by many internal regulations and foreign trea- 
ties for rendering it productive. Are we to sacrifice a 
great and valuable property to philanthropic chimeras, 
totally unfounded in fact and experience ? 

Petitions and remonstrances containing such topics, 
for and against the abolition, were presented to the house 
of commons and privy council. A committee of the latter 
was appointed for investigating facts. Mr. Pitt finding 
that the information hitherto collected was not sufficient to 
authorize parliamentary discussion, on the ninth of May 
proposed, that the consideration of the slave trade should 
be deferred till the commencement of the next session ; 
meanwhile, the inquiry which was instituted before the 
privy council would be brought to such a state of maturity, 
as to make it fit that the result should be laid before the 
house, that it might facilitate their investigation, and ena- 
ble them to proceed to a decision, founded equally upon 
principles of humanity^ justice, and sound policy. 

Sir William Dolben introduced a measure of inter- 
mediate relief, in a bill for regulating the transportation of 
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ican natives to the British West Indies: the obiect of CHAP. 
tin is proposition was to accommodate the slaves, during ^^^^\ 
tlmeir passage, better than had been hitherto done. It was ^^m, 
intended to limit the number who should be conveyed, in SirWiiiiaim 

, r 1 1 t liolben's 

pi*oportion to the tonnage of the vessel ; to secure to them motion for 
^o^ and sufficient provisions, and other matters equally thf trans? 
conducive to their health, and their accommodation, portationftf 
Vl^hile the bill was pending, a petition was presented from ^^' 
the merchants and other inhabitants of Liverpool, praying 
to be heard by their counsel against this regulating bill : 
this request being granted, it was contended at the bar of 
the house, that the proposed reduction of number would 
3entially injure the trade, and that it was founded on an 
sertion of hardships which did not exist. The plea of 
the merchants was not made out to the satisfaction of the 
Kouse ; and the bill, though in a small degree modified, 
pa.s$ed unanimously, without any material alteration. In 
th.e house of lords it underwent such changes, that the 
commons considered its original object as not attained: lipaased 
a. ^lew bill was accordingly introduced, which passed both '^^ " ^'^' 
li^ouses, and received the royal assent. 

About the same time, Mr. Pitt called the attention of J*rv^**J'" 

^, ' . bill tor tbc 

the house to a different class of sufferers, the American relief and 
loyalists, and the losses sustained by them through their JJ^n*^^ 
a-dherence to the parent country during the late war. the Ameri- 
Commissioners had been appointed to inquire into the alistt. 
<^laims; and in consequence of their report, the minister 
^i Tided the claimants into four classes. In the first class 
'^^ ranked those who had resided in America at the com- 
'^^^ncement of the war, and who, in pursuance of their 
I^^nciples of loyalty and adherence to Britain, were obliged 
abandon their estates and property in the colonies; 
Tiich were in consequence seized and confiscated by the 
^volters. The mode he meant to adopt*", with respect to 
lis class of loyalists, whom he considered as having the 
^la-ongest claims of any, would be to allow the full amount* 



r See Annaal Register 1788, p. 13. 

s His proposition was, <* that all such loyalists shall receive the Ml amount 
^f their losses, as far as the same do not exceed the sum of ten thousand pounds ; 
^Ufl shall also receive, where the amount of such losses shall be above ten thou- 
^nd pounds in the whole, and not above thirty-five thousand pounds in the 
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Cfi4P. to those whose demands were so'sitoall, that anj^ digj l iftet i^ 
^^^!^^ from them would materially affect their meai|«'of dSiril^ 
17HL fortable existence. The secbnd class of claimMtd wlSNS' 
persons who, having resided in Eng^d during* the nfHi^ 
made claims upon alleged loss of property in Atheri^i^ 
these were not sufferers in the same degree as the S|^ 
class, because they had not been driven out of Atndtiei^ 
but had made their choice : though, however, dieir o^tiUtt 
'was to remain in England, still they were entitled tft 
expect compensation for the loss of property in Americai} 
which they had incurred through a preference of this eovitK^ 
try : he proposed respecting this as the former class, iSbM 
property affording only the means of comfortable siibsHNP 
cnce should be paid in full of the established claims j^ bat 
that beyond the sum deemed requisite, the deduetulS 
should be considerably greater*^ The third class consiattifl 
of loyalists who had either enjoyed places or exerciaM 
professions in America, but were driven away in cfSttSI^ 
quence of their loyalty to this countiy, and lost tSuSlH 
income* With regard to these it was to be considerJeSj 
that though they had been expelled from America, tlM^ 
were able to obtain fresh inoomes in this country, by ei^ 
ercising their talents and their industry : he therefore pro-^ 
posed, that all whose incomes did not exceed four hundred 
pounds a year, should receive halfpay; persons whose 
incomes were higher, should receive forty pounds for evety 
hundred above four hundred, and under fifteen hundred y 
and beyond that sum, at the rate of thirty per cent. The 
fourth class of claimants consisted of those who had been 
obliged to leave their habitations and property in conse« 
quence of the cession of that country at the late peace : as 
their loss had been incurred by a national act, without arty 
alternative of their own, he proposed that they should be 
completely reimbursed by the public. He then stated the 

■\vboIe, ninety pounds per cent, of such part of the said losses as shall exceed tee 
thousand pounds; and where such losses shrtH be above thirty-five thousaad 
pounds, eiglity-five pounds ]>er cent, of such of the said losses as shall excecf! ten 
thousand pounds ; aiid wliere the same shall be a>>ove fifty thousand pouiiili^ 
eighty pounds per cent, of such part of the said losses as shall be above ten 
thousand pounds." 

t That from all those claims, amounting fi'^m ten thousand pounds te.thirtf 
thousand, a deduction sliould he made of twenty percent. ; and a farther a.idi- 
lional deduction of twenty per cent in progi*ession, upon every additiongl fifty 
tliousand claimed. 
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sam to which the established claims amounted. The tiro- chap* 
positions which he founded on this account were received *\ 

with greai^ approbation, and a resolution for the payment |-gg, 
of the srame, after some modification, was unanimously 
adopted. Thus, sufferers through loyalty and patriotism 
to our sovereign and country, received from the national 
munificence a liberal compensation for the damages which 
they had sustained. 

A CONSIDERABLE portiou of parliamentary attention Com^ 
was directed to the prosecution and trial of Mr. Hastings* ^cnt^f 
Iq consequence of the order of the house of lords, near **[® ^*' ^ 
the close of the last session, to the defendant to deliver ings. 
answers to the charges alleged against him by the house 
of commons, on the prescribed day he appeared at the 
bar, and presented answers. Of these the lords senrl 
a copy to the house of commons; the answers being 
read, Mr. Burke moved, that they should be referred to 
a committee which should have the conduct of the prose- 
cution. This measure being embraced, Mr. Pitt pro- 
posed Mr. Burke as the first member ; the house unani* 
mously concurring, Mr. Burke named Mr. Francis, and 
to support his nomination, stated the immense advantages 
which would accrue to the committee from the very ex- 
tensive knowledge of that gentleman. The abilities and 
information of Mr. Francis were universally allowed; 
i^ut great political differences had subsisted between him 
*nd the accused, in India, 'and some personal animosity 
^as conceived to remain; on these grounds a great ma- 
I Jority of the house voted against the motion. The rest 
*^f the committee consisted of the same gentlemen who 
^^ been delegated to present the charges to the lords; 
^^d in addition to them, Mr. Wilbraham, Mr. Fitzpa- 
^^ick, and Mr. Courtnev. To the answer of Mr. Hast- 
^^gs, two days after, Mr. Burke brought from the com- 
mittee a replication, averring the charges to be true, and 
^hat they would be ready to prove the same against him 
before the lords, at such convenient time and place a& 
should be appointed. The reply being carried by Mr. 
6urke to the peers, Wednesday the thirteenth of February 
\ras fixed for proceeding upon the trial in Westminster 
)iall; and the members of the recently appointed com- 
Voi. IIL Z 
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CHAP, mittee were nominated managers for conducting die trial, 
^f^^l^ Mr. Fox proposed that Mr. Francis should be added to 
irss. ^^^ committee ; but the majority of the house continued 
to oppose the insertion of his name.** The committees 
were appointed by both houses to search the records of 
parliament, for precedents relative to the mode of pro- 
ceeding in trials by impeachment; and the necessary or- 
ders were made for their accommodation in Westminster 
hall, for the admission of spectators, the attendance of 
witnesses, and other matters respecting the regularity of 
their proceeding. On the thirteenth of February the 
trial commenced with the usual fomuilities.* Mr. Hast- 
ings being called into court, the lord chancellor addressed 
him in the following terms : 
" Warren Hastings, 
*^ You stand at the bar of this court, charged widi 
*^ high crimes and misdemeanors ; a copy of which hM 
*^ been delivered to you : you have been allowed counsel^ 
^* and a long time has been given you for your defence^ 
^^ but this is not to be considered as a particular indid* 
gence to you, as it arises from the necessity of the case; 
the crimes with which you are charged, being stated fo 
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u Mr Fnneis at this time, in a veiy able siiecvh, c-ntercil into an accoant of 
Ijis conduct respecting Mr. Hastings, for the last thirteen yeai*s, both in India 
ami in England ; which, though in some degree individual justification, contaiiii 
much important statement and remark on the genei*al subject concerning which 
the differences existed. Mr. Francis and Mr. Hastings having fought a duel, and 
the former gentleman luiviiig been dangerously wounded, they had exchauned 
forgiveness; in what sense that forgiveness was to be interpreted, Mr. Franeia 
explained in the follow ing |>asvage : — " It was my lot to Ih: dangerously woundcdl : 
as I conceived immediate death inevitable, 1 thought of nothing but to die m 
peact with all men, particularly Mr Hastings. 1 called him to me, gave I.lift 
my liand, and desired him to consider in what situation my death would lemre 
him. By tiiat action, and by those words, undoubtedly I meant to dtilare, tliat 
I freely fot^ve him the insult he had offered me, and the fatal conncquence 
which had attended it. I meant that we should stand in tlie s^nle rciation t» 
each other, as if the duel and the cause of it had never happened. But did I 
tell him that^ if I survived, 1 would renounce the whole plan and principle of 
my public life ? That I would cease to oppose bis measures ? On my rcUim 
to Kngland, I found that a parliamentary mquiry into the late transactions In 
India uas already i>egun, and 1 was almost immediately oixlered to attead one 
of tbf committ<»es employed upon that intpiiry. Could I without treachen* 
to the public, refuse to give evidence or information necessary fop the public 
jc v'cp when it was demanded of me by the authority of the house of com« 
mons ?" See parliamentary debates. 

X The house of commons, about eleven o'clock, preceded by the manager* 
of the inipeachTnent, who were led by Mr Burke, came fi-om their own house 
into the hall. The lords, half an hour after, entere<I from the house of peen; 
fir«t oflicial attendants on the houf>e in a rising .series, commencing with the 
clerks, and tei-minating with the jud«;;es ; afterwai-ds the peers, beginning with 
the jnnior baitins, and ending whh the pnoee ot WaleS; 
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^^ liave been committed in a distant place. These ehargei chap. 
*' contain the most weighty allegations, and they eomc ^*^*^ 
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from the highest authority : this circumstance, however, 
^^ though it carries with it the most serious importance, 
^ is not to prevent you from making your defence in a 
^ £rm and collected manner; in the confidence that, as a 
^ Sritiah subject, you are entitled to, and will receive, 
^ £ull justice from a British court." Mr. Hastings 
az&swered : 

" My lords, 
^^ I AM come to this high tribunal, equally impressed 
^^ "with a confidence of my own integrity, and in the justice 
^^ of the court before which I stand." 

The two first days being employed in reading the 

cl^arges, the third was appointed for opening the same, 

B^sating the nature and quality of the imputations, the evi* 

dUsnce by which they were to be supported, and the guilt 

wliich, to the defendant| if they were proved, would 

it^fcach. Never had an inquiry of more magnitude been 

ii^atituted before a judicial assembly. The question was, 

w^hether a man to whom a trust affecting the happiness or 

naisery of millions had been delegated, in the discharge 

of his office, had been a faithful or unfaithful trustee to 

l^ts employers, the protector or the scourge of the im- 

n^cnse and populous regions committed to his care I The 

9tiestion derived a very high additional importance from 

^b« character of the accused, whom friends, enemies, and 

i^tt partial men, concurred in deeming a person of the 

'^^ost powerful and comprehensive talents ; from the cha- 

^^^^cter of the accuser, whom friends, enemies, and impar- 

^^^1 men, concurred in esteeming a person of the most ez- 

^^«lordinary genius, multifarious knowledge, and splendid 

^quence, that had ever graced a British senate. The 

xiety of the public to hear Mr. Burke speak upon so 

^^^st a subject, against Mr. Hastings, brought an immense 

^^ncourse of hearers to the hall. 

The court was assembled to the number of one hundred Speeek 
^tid sixty^four peers, and the chancellor having called the Burke. 
^^anagers to proceed, Mr. Burke rose and said, that he 
^tood forth by order of the commons of Great Britain, to 
Support the charge of high crimes and misdemeanors which 
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CHAP, they had exhibited against Warren Hastinga, esq. ^ ««( 
^^r~v^~^_, ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^ body of evidenfe to produce to subatantiatft 
ITU. ^^^ whole and every pari of those charges. The gentlemen 
who were joined wiih him in supporting the impeachoient, 
had instructed him to open the cause with an account of 
the grounds on which the commons had proceeded; « 
general view of the nature of the crimes alleged ; and with 
an explanation of concomitant circumstances that were 
necessary to elucidate the accusation. The dreadful disr 

m 

orders of our Indian govt;rnmcnt were acknowledged ;> it 
was not till after every mode of legislative prevention had 
been tried without effect, till tht:y found, during a course 
of fourteen years, that inquiries and resolutions and laws 
were equally disregarded, that they had recourse to a penal 
prosecution. The crimes imputed were not errors of 
human frailty, nor the effects of imperious necessity ; they 
originated in the worst passions, and evinced a total 
extinction of moral principle : they were committed against 
advice, supplication and remonstrance, and in defiance «f 
the direct commands of lawful authority. The accnacd 
was the first in rank, station and power, under whom as tlie 
head all the peculation and t)Tanny of India was embodied, 
disciplined and paid ; and in striking at whom, therefore^ 
they would strike at the whole corps of delinquents. Hu 
evidence, which supported the charges, in many instances 
amounted to the clcarnes3 and precision required by the 
English law ; but a considerahle part did not reach muni- 
cipal accuracy. The prosecutor contended, that it was a 
right of the house of commons, in an impeachment, not to 
be bound by the confined rules and maxims of evidence 
prevalent in the lower courts ; nor by any other than those 
of natural, immutable and substantial justice.^ This mode 
of interpretation was due to suffering nations, who were 
unconcerned in our technical distinctions, but on the great 
principle of morality wished punishment to follow guilt. 
It was highly necessary to prevent the disgraceful impu- 

y This dodrine, that the rank and dipiitv of the asscrtor constituted a just 
gi'ound of diiferencR hi the criterion of prf>of, is ccrlain)}' not logical! v accurate: 
neither would it be political!^' wise, tliat the qu'ility of the accuser efioidd affect 
the i<equisite testimony, as in a criminal ease there would be a substitution of 
authority for pi^ooli which might subject liberty, property, and life, to arbitrary 
caprice. 
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cation' which might fall either upon that high court, as if CHAP, 
it were corrupted by the wealth of India, or upon the laws 



o'f England, as impotent in the means of punishing sue- ' 179^ 
cessful fraud and oppression. Descending from prelimi- 
nary observations to the actual subject of the charge, he 
stated the relations in which Mr. Hastings stood, and the 
duties which from these he had incurred ; in order to prove 
his transgressions. The powers delegated to Mr. Hastings 
by the India company, and which he was charged with 
teving abused, were derived from two sources ; the 
charter bestowed by the crown, under the authority of 
parliament, and the grant from the mogul emperor of the 
Dewannee, or high stewardship of Bengal, in the year 1766. 
He exhibited an historical account of the company from 
its first establishment, the powers which it had dele- 
gated to Mr. Hastings, and which Mr. Burke charged him 
^ith having abused. He next proceeded to the rights 
w^ith which the company were invested by the mog^ 
emperor, to the collection of the revenue delegated by the 
ooinpany to Mr. Hastings, and which he also charged 
him with having grossly violated. The alleged violation 
6f duties so originating, and abuses of powers delegated 
for such general and specified purposes, Mr. Burke repre« 
rented with an eloquence which so astonished and agitated 
every hearer of fancy or sensibility, as for a considerable 
time t(3 preclude the exertion of that judgment that could 
distinguish pictures from realities. Having exhibited Mr. 
lastings as a monster of flagitiousness and crimes, he 
concluded with a peroration which described the nature of 
^e cause, accusation, accused, accuser and tribunal, in all 
*^eir constituent parts, and closed with the following 
JJ^Ords : ** Therefore it was with confidence ordered by the 
commons, that I impeach Warren Hastings, esq. of high 
crimes and misdemeanors : I impeach him in the name 
f)f the commons of Great Britain in parliament assembled, 
whose parliamentary trust he has betrayed: 
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X This argument proceeded on a suppoution, that the high oourt was to be 
iWlueneed bv the fear of censure from misapprcheipsion, instead of giving judg- 
'^^nt according lo th« merits of the ease. 
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Clll»\ ^^ 1 i»9xikcs &Liai M ilbe lume of all the commoni 

Vl ^ ** oc v.»r::AC 5>nciuu wbsccK' r-iciooal chauacter he bai 

*' L :x.''*r vv;» 'hUn ta ui;f rame oft' the people of Iniim 
*' »!•>>;: ..t %^ r^cttc^ dQii u'>:rucs he has subverted, whoM 
" .>r«.» s. . ^:» ic 'i^fe^ vir:»cn>vevU nbhose coun tries he has lak 

Ckci were cQc ^[ivuxius adduced bv the orator m<« 
^-K*<v ^ -iiicii oocapL«:vi three hours for lour days saotea 
>av.>. . Mr. i>-Ji-kc having concluded his account of tlb 
^uv>»Mit\:c» Mr. Fox addressed the court on the mode g 
.^v -.iKir^t's^ : he scsied, that the committee proposed ti 
.>{K :^ .luvl aduLice evidence which should substantiate 
sti..ii^c ac a tiine ; to hear the prisoner's defence 
cwidcitce upon that charge, and afterwards to reply; 
to proceed in the same manner in ail the other artidpfl 
Mr. U.istings'*s counsel being asked if they consented tl 
this Diode I replied in the negative. The manner propoasi 
was, they said, contrary to the practice of all courts-^ 
^u&tice, and was inconsistent with all principles of eqwi^f 
After some debate it was resolved, that, according to lb 
usual practice on trials, the prosecutor should complete U 
case before the accused commenced his defence. Mr. Fo! 
opened the Benares charge, which he brought down to tla 
expulsion of Cheyt Sing ; the following part was finishes 
bv Mr. Grev : Mr. Austruiher conducted the examinatioi 
of evidence, and summed up the whole of that article 
i\lr. Adam, on the fiftecnih of April, opened the secoiH 
accusation respoi ting the hegunis : Mr. Sheridan examine^ 
thi witnesses auvl summed up the charge ; the last th^ 
came before the court during that session of parliament* 
^),. u. \M- Anotiilr accusation of Indian delinquency was brough 
*^' . ^^ he fore the ciunmons in the conduct of sir Elijah Impe^ 
vvi ^ Tiiis task wa< umlcrtakcn by sir Gilbert Elliot, who, in I 
*" "'" very able and cl;iv|'acnt s]>cech, maintained two genera 
pvi\uip!is; thai liuiia must be redressed or lost, and thai 
tlu- i n > nuar.s Uu v^t r«. torming Indian abuse, was the 
pmusU:ni!\t« in svs\u t;rcat and signal instances, of In dial 
delinquency : ho stated the nature, the occasion, and the 
piiKiv)scs of the com mission with which sir Elijah Impe) 
:ui out to India, us involving circumstances wfaicl 
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were strong aggpravations of his guilt, and increased the GHAF. 
necessity of its punishment ; that in the two grand objects J^p.Jr' 
which were committed to his charge, the prot|t;ction of the |^gg 
CDtnpany from the frauds of its servants, and of the natives 
{rom the oppression of Europeans,' he had, by corruptly 
^ang^g sides, added his new powers to the very force 
they were intended to control, and taken an active part in the 
oppressions which it was his duty to have avenged. Sh: 
Gilbert Elliot presented to the house six distinct articles 
of accusation. 

. The subject of the first was the trial and execution of 

Kundcomar ; tlie second, the defendant's conduct in a cer- 

tita Patna cause ; the third, entided extension ofjurtsdicttony 

comprehended various instances, in which the jurisdiction 

tf the court was alleged to have been exercised illegally and 

oniressively, beyond the intention of the act and charter ;' 

the fourth charge, entitled the Cossijurah cause, though 

dso an allegation of illegal assumption, was distinguished 

(iccording to the statement of the accuser) by circumstances 

M important, as to become properly the subject of a sepa- 

' Hie article ; the fifth charge was for his acceptance of the 

ofice of judge of the Sudder Dewannee Adaulut, which 

WIS contrary to law, and not only repugnant to the spirit 

ofithe act and charter, but fundamentally subversive of all 

i^inaterial purposes ; the sixth and last charge related to 

I'M' conduct in the provinces of Oude and Benares, where 

^ chief justice was said to have become the agent and 

(>M of Mr. Hastings in the alleged oppression and plunder 

<if the begums. 

•* St& Elijah Impet on his defence contended, that in 
^ acts which were charged he had not exceeded the pow- 
c^ intrusted to him as supreme judge. Respecting the 
^t and most important article, the trial and execution of 
Nundcomar for forgery, he had been accused of extraju- 
dicial interference. Neither Nundcomar (it was contend- 
ed by sir Gilbert Elliot) nor the person whose name was 
forged, were subject to the jurisdiction of the English 
rf court. By the laws of India,^ forgery is not punishable 
capitally ; and thus a man was put to death by a court to 
irbich he was not amenable, for a crime not capital by the 
lavrs to which he was amenable. Sir Elijah Impey argued, 







fcai^'1l'ii#Ba»nli»ittlrtll»Mtt»'of Bill I, Jill I III liwNili 
aiitfirtJ'^lftt' O tt tf^i te d * ilr«-4Mni«ei< 

^Mri^, lHid1Mi«n' fill;^ tas<irered ;^' bur^eblhi 
lffellfei%iiid*b6ihi^titbnri^d, whichv intenc on the 
the author had overloolred. Ever since the bill had 
into a law, an' infinite number of petitions, complaiuiU|y 
undue elections, had been presented in the first sessi^MC 
every parliament ; and many of them, after having tilt^ 
up much of the time of the house, had proved frivoMfl 
To prevent the interruption of public business, he propMUS 
that the committee empowered to determine whethcf^^fc 
election petition presented, or the defence offered in iul iPtl Li 
to it, was frivolous, should adjudge the payment of )oMt 
against the party to blame. This was merely «n -iMV^ 
justice ; yet such a regulation would save much expetoMi 
individuals, and much time and trouble to the house.' '9lr 
present ii^as the most proper season for considering Vlli 
determining such a subject, as there was actually no ffett: 
tion concerning elections before the house, and the nlifedfl 
of members were therefore perfectly cool and open td^Ai 
partial deliberation. The bill was introduced, passed Md 
houses without ppposition, an4 received the royal aMfeiiM' 
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On the sixth of May, the financial plan for the year chap. 
was proposed by Mr. Pitt. The minister observed, that ^^^^ 
sct^reral extraordinary expenses had been necessarily in- ^^^ 
eurred; in the navy there was an increase beyond the.Sappneis. 
peace establishment of 446,000L ; in the army of 233,0001. ; 
mtkl in the ordnance of 61,0001. These augmented de- 
Oftflads were occasioned by the circumstances of our put- 
ting the distant possessions of the country into a state of 
more complete defence, and were not to be considered as 
tlic permanent necessary expenses of the nation; and to- 
tbese there were several sums to be added, which could 
. BOt occur again, or at least could not make a part of our 
settled yearly expense : such was the sum for the relief of 
ihe loyalists, the expense of the late armament, and the 
iwoit for the payment of the debts of his royal highness 
llic prince of Wales; these demands added together, 
tauounted to 1,2^2,0001. which was to be considered as 
extraordinary, and consequendy to be deducted from the 
setded regular establishment of the country. . It had been 
fdteemed wise to put every part of the British dominion^ 
ioto such a posture of defence as to secure the blessings 
'>^f peace. Notwithstanding the extraordinary expenses. 
Uftcurred, the receipts of the country had fully answered 
-0ven unforeseen demands, without deviating from the 
• plaui which the legislature had adopted for diminishing 
;^^tHc national debt. When such were the savings in a 
y^zr of unusual expense, as our resources were fast in* 
^X'^casing in the extension of commerce, and the improve- 
'**^ent of revenue, we might most fairly infer that our 
< financial concerns were in a state of progressive melio- 
^filtion : it might be well argued from probable causes, that 
"^Vich a country as England, blessed with peace, must 
^^pidly increase in the various constituents of prosperity ; 
^liat she did so, was ascertained from fact and experience : 
^c had formed an estimate from an average of four years : 
^e revenue of 1783 amounted to ten millions, besides the 
land and malt tax:. the revenue of 1787, with the same 
Exclusion, amounted to thirteen millions ; the additional 
imposts had not exceeded a million and a half; hence the 
* ^ther million and a half must have arisen from the sup- 
l^ression of smugglings and extension of trade : he was 
Vol. III. A a 
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iboul MdA to adopt fiuther regulations for jhfr wat>' Wti q iw • 
of fraud, and ooniinerce waa very fast rituigi^a0 that lift ^ 
^^1^"^ augured a much greater exoesa of receipt beyond expen-- 
diture. Mr. Sheridan, with < an ingenuity that evideotl]r- 
•urpasaed his investigation of financial details, endeavour-^ 
cd to ^controvert the ministerial statements, but did not* 
sue4MA«^ The supplies granted this: Tearwew -eigljuli^ 
tliouBand seamen, and about twen^ Aousand v 1 aiittiaii ^ . 
B^des those who were on foreign service ; no nen&ittsw 
imtt imposed, but a lottery was appointed* The >frttritaMi ^ 
departments of duty occupied parli^unent until the. dymmfc; 
df July, when the houses were prorogued by a ij^pciaeb 
from ^e Uurone. His majesty thanked the legtalai^aieao^ 
their uniform and diligent attention to the.laborioua»«ei>^ 
'Vioes of the present year. To the house of coiRmqisi«*h*--»-; 
oxpressed peculiar grautuda for tUste readiu^ess-andtilibcr'^^i. 
rality with whkh they had granted the rrqninitr nuppBtfiffi *: . .1 
Hostilities had commenced between ^\ imperiftl Hf iC 
reigns asid ^Turkey ^ but he received Uie strongest ^ 
ances from the respecdye powers^f their amicable, 
diltons4o this country. The security and weUare)^; 
SKwn domiidons, and the preservation nf tha flinirT!»li1il!P(n ^' 
qiuSlityof Europe, were the obj<:cts of f^ngflgrnirntp. :it[hjtfrlfcw 
he had recently formed with the king of Prussia- an4 
States general. 
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^jffairs of the eontinent^^^bjects of imperial combination.^'^ 

Catharine preparer to visit the Crimea.-^Attempts to 

'■" deduce the christian subjects of Turkey."'-^ At Cherson 

- she meets her confederate Joseph.^^^tate ^fthe Turkish 

*" empire^-^Commotions in Egypt.^^Reasons which dispo*- 

*' ted Turkey to strike the first blow^^^^Treaty of the 

pacha with the Mamehtkes.'-^zthurine proposes exten-- 

sive cessions by Turkey to Ritssia^ as the only means of 

' seairing" peace.-^-'^l urkey indignantly rejects these 

ciaims ,»-^eclares War against Russia.-^^Manifesto.''-^ 

^ -' Counter manifesto of Russia^^^Joseph IL without any 
provocation joins Russia against the Turks.»^Mighty 
preparations. — Manifesto of the emperor •'^^ommence" 

~ "^ ment of the campaign.^-^The emperor takes the jf^A/.*— » 

* -'• 'Generous indignation of the Ottomans against the impe* 

rial aggressor •--^Wise and skilful conduct of the vizierm^^ 

* Military reforms of the emperor j^-^Injudicious and prc" 

'' ' eipitate^they disgust his soldiers^^^-Operations ineffectu^ 
al. — Obliged to act on the defensivc^-^The Turks over* 
run the Bannat. — Dismay seizes the imperial armies.*-^ 
Operations of Russia. — Effect of the aggressive confed* 
eracy on neighbouring statesy^^^n Great Britain. — Bri^ 
tain resumes her character of the protector of Europe.-'^ 
Thwarts the imperious design^ of Catharinc-^Russians 
capture Oczakow. — State of Sweden.^^Interference of 
Catharine in the internal affairs of Sweden.'^Attempt^ 
to stir up revolt against Gustavus.-r^The king resents 
this conduct.'^tVar.^-^Military and naval operations.'*-- 
Refractory spirit of Gustavus^s oJicers^f-^^Jiefensive 
confederacy between Britain^ Prussia^ and the states 
general. — Principles of this treaty. — Different views of 
Messrs* Fox and Pitt on this scheme of alliance^^^Intef' 
nal occur rences.'-^Rclirement of lord Mansfield from the 
king\s bench.'-^Momentous improvements during his judi* 
cial supremacy^ especially in mercantile laiv.'^^trict arSi 



liberal interpreters of the law have their rft^Hj^ tuhamm 
tagee and disadvantagee* — Lord Mansfield, -jof the JaUtl^ 
kind**'-^Principle of his decisions in undefined and tiw/jrifcij 
cedented cases.'^The yustinkm of English commelfieSA 
Jaw^^-^enerid character* *»j. ir.r*-iah» 

CHAP. THE attention of Europe w«8 at thia .^xamfik/JHk 

^^!^i!^^^ eipfdljr occupied by the conduct and pperatioiis:'«if^:iMl 

1788. Mstem powers. The confederacy between Au«frak^40|| 

Affairs of Ruasift^ Originating in tht causes and directed to ibe«6UI 

Qent * ject9 which have been already commemorated, -^had 



Objeettof long teg^gtd in maturing its plans. . Ever smce th^QMNI 
•leom^"* quest of the Crimea, Catharine was occupied mdesal|Qi|pt 
ntion. ^i^f ^jij^ l{i^ Tartar tribes, adjoining her. froniii 

Imtn^naely superior as the Russians. were in fbncQ, 
djadpline to titese hordtes, yet rapid irruptioi^ fiiinn|iil| 
those who could have easily repelled "reigular W9rfiii4to 
€athar{fic proposed either to conciliate the^hostile^Taiiliiii 
by proffisred kindness, to dazzle thenkl^ displayed 4Mg|V 
nificence; or to intimidate them by manifested pcHMWll 
The redtictidn, however, or pacification of these liGmtilit 
was but a small part of the mighty designs, to prdniMiA 
which she deemed it expedient to visit her late acquisitiow^ 
the Cherson* This journey, planned in 17^86, was execi^< 
ted in 1787, but before; that time the Tartars produced fth^ 
change in her original intention. As soon as the inteode^*^- 
progress was known, and its believed object was reported^ 
instead of either dazzling or terrifying the Tartars, it-*.: 
became a signal of general and immediate danger^ to^jL 
cement their union in the strongest manner, and urge thent.*; 
to the greatest possible exertion, and determined resiinr 
Catharine tance. Catharine diminished a considerable part of her-' 
mifSe* destined splendor, when not likely to answer her purpose^' .■ 
Crimea, and a great portion of her military force, which, in the war- . 

with the Tartars, could be so much more usefully employ^ 
P® *^te to ^^ elsewhere ; she still had various purposes to accom« 
aedacethe piish ; by visiting the confines of her own and the Turkish 
roSe^V empire. She had employed by her agents very skilful^ 
Turfcej. incessant, and extensive efibrts, to seduce the christian. 

a History of the reign of Catharine, toI. ii. book k. 
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suibjects of the Ottoman Porte. Mistress of the principal CHAP 

country in which the Grecian faith prevails, she had dcclar- ^^' 

ed herself the friend and protectress of the Greek church j-,gj 

n all parts of the world ; her partisans were very numer- 

otts in the heart of the Turkish empire, and she did not 

doubt, by a near approach, to stimulate their zeal, and 

lOUse them to schemes of ready cooperation.** Aware of 

the imbecility of her son and heir, she had rested the hopes 

of talents, similar to her own, on the puerile promise of 

kertwo grandsons. The second of these princes receiv- 

dd the name of Constantine, was dressed and educated 

from his childhood according to the manner of the Greeks, 

andl always attended by a guard of Grecian youth, who 

were formed into a corps for that purpose ; in short, she 

endeavoured to excite the wishes and hopes of the Greek 

^ristians, that the empire of the east should be restored 

ttttder tt prince who bore the name of its founder. This 

youth she proposed to carry with her to the frontiers of 

Turkey, but indisposition prevented his attendance : she 

fatther designed to inspect her new dominions, to estimate 

dkeir value, both as actual possessions, and the means of 

fiwther acquisition. While the empress thus pursued her AtChe 



r^uw 



gtaiid project, she was anxious to concert measures with f^^. J."^^^^"* 
Joseph, at once her confederate and tool ; and for that pur- ieUeiau' 
P^e invited him to meet her at Cherson : the king of Po- ' ^^^^ 
hfid too was present at this congress. Though Stanislaus 
^M far from being able to yield active assistance to the 
cotifederates, yet, by the position of his kingdom be could 
•fiord the two empires important aid against the Ottomans, 
■y enabling them to unite their force, and act in perfect 
^ncert along the whole line of frontier belonging to Euro- 
pean Turkey. At this congress the system of aggression 
appears to have been completely adjusted, although farther 
P**eparations were resolved before it should actually 
Commence. 

Mkakwhile, report bad carried to Constantinople the 
*^tended progress to the Cherson^ and had represented 
^*th her usual exaggeration the superb splendor which 
^*5r originally designed. Catharine, it was said, was about 

b Sec ATrntml Register, 1^87. 
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GHAit. tp^ ct'ojviifcd^empreM of Tfturidtft and Uhbe dlcfliCcA|Ml 
^ ttxtreas or autocratrix-of the nationa of .TaiWn4br Jb 



'{11^^ christian was,, by. ostiantatiotts tnumph, to iii$iitaima^MAll 
men, whom she had outraged bj usurpation* Wffo IGSMitf 
so degenerata from their ancestors, as to suffer smbJMih 
l^gace and spoliations with impuai^ i Were thoae^Ol^ 
mans who had kept the whole christiaft world inr 
to be trampled by a. power, till within this century < 
known in £urope i Theae considerations inflacnaiBdnilfl 
Turks to hostilities, in which they mig^t havi^ 'iMMiiilil 
precipitate, if it had not been evident that they 
either must attack or be attacked themselves* War 
undoubtedly, the purpose of Catharine and Jos^rfi^ar^lp 
question,. therefore, with die Turks was, which- Wi 
svftNi «>f vilest time for commencement i Various circi 




tiwTarfc. \^ the ^tuatioQ of the Turkish empire were uni 



ritpries the inftuence of the Ruswans was nol only 
rally great, but conspiracies were with 'Strong n 
peptfed to have been formed by the governors of . thctiUtt 
principal provinces, Moldavia and Wallachia^ to JMwiM 
combined empires* In the east the prince of QtaffgUi 
had renounced his allegiance, and even made succesfaMl 
inroads into Asia Minor. The Persians attempted hon^ 
Commo- tilities on the side of Bassora. In the south, the tuttev 
i&*pj" lent beys involved Egypt in civil commotions.^ Thaa^ 
insurrections were believed to have been fomented by Ami 
Hussian consul at Afexandria, and were headed by Mimtfl 
Bey, a Mameluke chieftain. The dreadful contests almairt 
desolated that fertile country before any assistance oaifid 
arrive from Constantinople. Hassan Bey, the grand adfnl^ 
ral of the Turkish empire, being consulted, formed a pr0i^ 
ject for not only crushing the present insurrection,-v&iii 
annihilating as a separate class, the Mamelukes, whan* 
ferocity and rapacity had so long oppressed and plundeneid 
Egypt ; and for this purpose to extinguish the order.c^ 
the beys which had headed and directed these outrag^9> 
When this essential resolution should be effected;^ <h^ 
intended to divide the country into five distinct 



.' o'AYinti^ Regirter, 1786. d See Annual Refiiter 1786", tS^p. irKi. 
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ments, under the immediate authority of the Porte, and CHAP. 
all the officers of its new appointment. An armament, *^.^X^ 
comprehending two strong fleets, twenty thousand land ^^gg 
forces^ with a train of artillery, plentifully supplied with 
stores and provisions, and equipt with equal secresy and 
despatch, arrived at Rosetta before the rebellious beys had 
entertained the smallest conception of such a design. The 
pacha immediately marched against the Mamelukes, wait* 
ing to receive him with a more numerous army. After 
teing repeatedly superior, he gained one decisive victor)^ 
at Grand Cairo, made himself master of all lower Egypt, 
compelled the rebel chieftains to fly into upper, and was 
preparing to pursue them into those regions, with the con- 
fident expectation of completely accomplishing his design. 
The situation of the beys now appeared desperate, and 
nother year probably would have enabled the pacha to 
overthrow the Mameluke power. Should hostilities conji* 
mence with Russia and Germany, the whole force of Tur* 
key must be exerted against these formidable enemies ; the 
pacha and his army must be immediately recalled : adecla- 
nition of war, therefore, was a necessary dereliction of 
tf\ the pacha's project, when it was about to be crowned with 
complete success. On this view, policy appeared to dic- 
tite that war should, if possible, be deferred ; on the other 
band, besides the general advantage from striking the first 
Uow, there were special reasons of considerable weight for 
anticipating the certain intentions of the christian empires. 
Catharine, conceiving the time of beginning the war to 
^pend upon herself and her ally, had not been hasty in 
Preparation, and was at present chiefly occupied in provi* 
^g for her own security in the north and west, before 
•l^, with her confederate, proceeded to invade the security 
^ her neighbour in the south and east. Engaged in ne* 
Satiation with the powers in the western vicinity of her 
^pital, and not intending to go to war during that cam- 
P^gn,4he had aufiered her military equipments to proceed 
slowly. Her finances were by no means in a condition 
favourable to the increased demands of hostilities ; she had 
he^Q greatly exhausted by the former war : and though 
^^f projects and improvements might ultimately tend to 
^^rich her country, yet her establishments, both for sple;}' 




f ■< 



cH.tf^ (Kfr ahd'fof force, together wi& bpr fNi^itve lntgiUMjl ipj 
,^jSz^ her fiivourites/ dr it their instance,: wet^extreili^jr. «3qfCH||^ 
17^ ' sive ; and her present expenditure actually exnwJM^i|w|i> 
pl'e»efkt income. . . :.' .-. <v^:;;4v||ij|. 

^^^^?d' "^^^ eultan had beheld with, aiiptt iBdigiita|t'JK;iHEfK)|||r 

pmedTur-nv^t the ambitiotts usurpation of Ruatia; £ron)t.her.j||^ 
Irtnkrthe ^^^><>° ^^ ^^e Crimea, he appealed with tucpesa/joj^l^ 
fvmt Uow. stibjects, both as Turks «nd mussulmen^ on the UiM^tOMJIt 
which he had received t he aroused their patriotitm,.jg|p 
their religiouif enthuiliasm ; animated by such ti 
he "^trusted that their native courage would 
that the ability of die pacha, aided atid supportedi b^ 
officers,* would give it discipline «id direction .:f..jg!q||i 
western powers, he not only infeired, from Aeir poli^ 
-'*-y r* but khew from their assurances, would interest thffyitfriny 
in a contest sd materially affecting the balance of .£ui||||||^ 
which they had ever been so anxious to preserve^ v .^StoN 
vast^ accession of treasure from the capture of .Caini^^^||k . 
depository of Mamehike riches in additiaii to.ti^i£iif||||- 
revenue, placed the Turkish finances in a flQurkhin(^4il|^|lgi|^ 
From the situation of his enemy, the state of his.o 
soVirces, and, beyond all, the spirit which diflFuaed i 
thro«igh his people, notwithstanding the successes of 
armies in Egypt, he resolved immediately to withd 
them from the south, and employ them in striking the fin^ 
blow against the autocratrix of the north. The 
pacha, hearing from Constantinople that his talents 
military force might be required elsewhere, lamented ih< 
cause but did not repine at the order : and since he 
no longer hope to subvert the Mamelukes, endeavousc^ 
to avail himself, as much as possible, of the advantageff=^ 
Treaty of which they must still retain. Jn these circumstances 
jwith the discovered political ability not inferior to his military ; 
}uke9,' cautiously concealed both his intention of leaving £gyp^ 

and its cause, and intimated to the beys, that, though, a 

they themselves must be sensible, his power was able t^* 
effect their speedy destruction, yet his master and b ^ 
would more willingly dispense pardon than punishmeniC^ 
rphe Mamelukes gladly listened to these overtures, 

c Hf eiMum of Catibciae^ pmnn^ f Ste AuninL Re|;i8ter« 1 78S« f Ibip. 
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entered into a negotiation, in which the pacha so com- chap. 
pletcly wrought upon their fears, that he compelled them ^^' 
to purchase, with their still remaining treasures, the for- ^..^ 
bearance of a war which he had previously determined 
to abandon. Hassan, having thus despoiled and reduced 
the revolters, returned to Constantinople with such trea- 
sures as had not been brought thither for many years, and 
were alone sufficient to invigorate all the preparations for 
war. The conduct of the Russian ministers at the Turk- 
ish capital since the last peace, had been haughty and im- 
perious, without exciting any strong expressions of resent- 
ment on the part of the Ottomans. Bulgakow, the am- Catharine 
bassador, having been called to attend his mistress at Cher- extenZve 
son, on his return repeated a set of propositions' which Jp *"/*"* ^ 
were laid down by the empress as the basis of a new Ruina, as 
tkiQaty, and as the only means of establishing on a perma- means of 
nent footing the tranquillity of both empires. The gene- securing 
ral principle of the proposed contract was, the most exten- 
sive and important cessions to Russia by Turkey, without 
any equivalent ; indeed a surrender of a great part of a 
territory. So dictatorial and insolent a proposal was im- Turkey ih- 
mediately rejected : the divan, not satisfied with this ab- jlcS'cts^*^ 
solute refusal, proposed a set of conditions, not only as <^^ 
the basis of a treaty, but as the only means for preserving ' 

peace. The leading article was the restoration of ^ the 
'Crimea, that had been usurped by Russia, with others of 
a similar nature ; and producing a written instrument, 
which contained the proffered terms, they required 
the Russian to sign them on the spot. Bulgakow 
declared his incapability of subscribing any condi- 
&>n8, without express orders from his mistress, and de- 



g They included, bcndes the admission of a Russian consul at the port of 
Vanw, within a hundred and twenty miles of Constantinople, which had lone 
been an objuct of much solicitude, a total renunciation of the sovereignty <» 
Geor^a : which, as that ill defined denomination of territory might be extended 
to all the neighbouring countries, as well as to Mingrelia, would have afforded 
nnetion to all the past and future encroachments of Russia on that side. Another 
proposed ' condition, and still harder to be admitted, was a new settlement of 
t]ie provinces of Moldavia and Wallachia, by which their governors, gen^^lly 
<!aned in fe^nrope princes, were to hold them by hereditary succession, and in a 
great measure independent of the Porte. But the most singular claim, perhaps , 
of any, was that u])on Bessarabia, which, as having once belonged to the Tartar 
khans, Russia now demanded ; a principle of no very limited operation, and 
vhich, if pui-sued to its full length, would have made the usurpation of the Crimea 
4lawftil title to all the conqnefllsof Tamerlane. Aimnal Hegister, 1788, p. 9. 
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fMllr •iMW(ircd| ud.to /diis ooodns^fCoi^crMt 
tipiMlmpMta. of* the viott Mle«i«xo^vmii9Dri>y 
*]^ onpi^M had iottiyiliid the fpriace'Jif GecnqpiKA 
tti r*j r-hiil^^ hifli bjF.licr tfoopsjigamattith^^ 

tan hti^.tov»r^ign : ^ had deprived the infaabii 
Qczakow of the benefit: of the salt mines, which not <ya||| 
from time immemorial had been open to them, but whif# 
were eKpretsly stipulated by treaty to be held in comnMMla 
by both nations* Russia, through her agents, had cMf 
deavQured to corrupt and seduce the subjects of tlai 
Porte : she constantly interfered in the internal poliey^^qll 
the Turkish empire, and presumed to dictate to the soM 
taA, insomuch that when the pachas, governors, or judg««(^ 
by a faithful discharge of their duty, displeased her^ slMli 
arrogantly demanded their removal or punishment* Tkof 
complaipts in the manifesto respecting commerce weiisfl 
equally numerous ; and the whole detail endeavoured to eatSfti' 
blish, and in m^y cases with success, a spirit of encroacht^* 
ment, rapacity, usurpation, and insolence, on the part oi£ 
Russia* The court of Petersburgh had regardeid Tur*. 
key with so much contempt, as to entertain not only..iv» 
appreheosion, b^t no idea that they would commence hosir 

h SN StiDte Papers^ 4«SQ^ S^ 17Sft. 
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tiUtiea, and received the manifesto with astonishment. CHAP. 
The counter manifesto^ was expressed in that lofty style ^^sr-^j 
frhich Russia had used since the peace of Kainardgi ; and 1788. 
representing Turkey as holding all which she possessed by Counter 
her merciful bounty exercised at that treaty : it repeated of Huflma. 
her former justification of her conduct respecting the 
CTimea, and, vindicating in detail her own acts, endea- 
ared in the usual tenor of such productions^ or where 

gqment was wanting, by bold assertion to throw the 
blame upon her adversary. As the season of 1787 was 
ao far advanced before hostilities began, no very impor- 
tfltxit operations took place. The Turks made several 
attempts on Russian fortresses, but were not successful* 
X^he Russians contented themselves with defensive efforts ; 
reserving offensive exertions for the next campaign. Du- 
ring the winter the French and Spanish ambassadors 
ttiade several attempts to mediate between the belligerent 
powers, and to procure an armistice. The grand vizier 
declared the proposal to be totally inadmissible, from its 
afibrding every advantage to Russia, and none to the 
Porte : their perfidious enemy, whose rapacity and ambi- 
tion were insatiable, would gladly put them off their 
guard, and amuse them with a negotiation, until her pre- 
parations were complete. The Porte now demanded of Joseph ll. 
the Imperial ambassador, what part his master intended to provoca- 
ta.lce in the war ? That minister, having applied for the ^^^^^^^ 
c emperor's instructions, answered by his prince's direc- against 
tions, that his Imperial majesty, as the friend and ally of ^ ^' 
l^ussia, was bound by treaty to furnish her with eighty 
^Viousand men, in case of war ; that if the Porte should 
C^^nsider this engagement as an act of hostility, he was 
px-epared to abide the consequences ; but, on the contra- 
''^, if they should choose to maintain the good understand- 
^g which subsisted between the two empires, he would 
'With pleasure undertake the office of mediator, in order 

to prevent the effusion of blood. 

Gre4T preparations were made in all parts of the 

emperor's dominions: four armies were ordered to be 

assembled ; one at Carlstadt in Croatia, under the com- 



i See Sute Papen, Sept 13, 1787. 
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mand of general de Vins; another at Peterwaradin in 
Hungary, commanded by general Langlois; a diird on.- 
tiie borders of Lithuania, under general Febria ; and the 
fourth in the Buccowine, beaded by the prince of Saze^ 
Coburg. On th» tenth of February 1788, the emperor 
declared war against Turkey ; in his manifesto^ there, is 
not a single sentence asserting the least ground of com- 
plaint from Austria on her own account ; the whole pre- 
text is, that the Porte had not acceded to the reasonable 
requisitions of the empress of Russia, and had maltreated, 
her envoy ; that by this conduct the Porte had manifested 
hostile disposition to the emperor, who was in alliance with 
the empress of Russia* ^^ The Porte (says this manifesto^ 
^^ were not unacquainted with the strict bonds of amity and. 
^' alliance which unite the courts of Vienna and Petera?- 
burgh : of this occurrence they were informed, as welL 
by verbal insinuation, as by a memorial presented towards 
the close of the year 1783. This was accompanied with. 
an energetic representation of the nature of this alliance^ 
and the danger of encountering its force : the Ottomaik 
court have, therefore, themselves only to blame, if the 
emperor, after being for many years employed in th& 
preservation of peace, and in his endeavours to live \^itk. 
them on the best terms, and after having seized upon every 
opportunity of amicable intervention, finds himself aC 
length obliged by their conduct to comply with hi& 
engagements to the empress, and take a part in the war 
into which she finds herself so forcibly drawn." Suchu 
were the principles of morals exhibited in the emperor's 
declared reasons for a rupture with the Turks, from whomL 
he did not allege that either he or his subjects had received^ 
the slightest provocation. He went to war with an unof- 
fending nation, and plunged his own country in all the evils 
of hostilities, that he might fight the battles of the empress of" 
Russia. 

Before his declaration, he began his enmity by an 
ineffectual attempt to surprise Belgrade, which believed 
itself to be still in a state of peace : six chosen regiments 
of imperial infantry were, at a season of peace, despatched 
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in two divisions to attack this fortress : by some failure in 
die time and place of rendezvous, the one body did not 
arrive speedily enough to assist the other : the first detach* ^i7gg, 
ment formed under the fire of the garrison and town, 
without any prospect of being joined by the second- The 
Turkish governor was well prepared for their reception, 
and with great coolness sent a polite message to the Aus- 
trian commander, expressing his surprise at seeing, in a 
season of profound peace, such an appearance of troops on 
their territory, and in the precincts of a fortified city ; only 
requiring farther to know the cause or motive of their 
coming. The Austrian leader answered, that hearing a 
party of Turks was preparing to surprise the neighbouring 
city of Semlin, he had advanced to counteract their scheme ; 
bu.t that, finding himself mistaken, he would withdraw his 
troops. Though the excuse was accepted, yet conscious 
of their own intentions, and afraid that the moderation of 
the Turks was only affected, the Imperialists crossed the 
Sraave with great precipitation, and lost a considerable 
number of men. An attempt of the same kind was, before 
the termination of the peace, made by the Austrians upon 
the frontier fortress of Turkish Gradioca : this place they 
^bdeavoured to take by assault, but were repulsed with the 
loss of at least five hundred men killed and wounded. 

War being now declared, both parties made disposi- 
^ons for regularly commencing the campaign. The em- 
P^Yor applied to the court of Warsaw for leave to pass 
^i:x)ugh the Polish dominions, if requisite, in order to form 
^ junction with the Russians. The king and permanent 
^^imcil replied, that they had no power to grant the pas- 
^^ge demanded, as it entirely depended on the general 
^iet. The emperor had intended to force a passage, if 
Refused, but found it expedient to change his resolution. 
^e also requested the consent of the Venetians to a Rus- 
sian fleet to be received into their harbours, but his requi- 
sition was absolutely refused. Notwithstanding these 
disappointments, the Imperial troops took the field. The Theen^pe- 
Emperor joined his principal army about the middle of ^e field" 
April, being on the south side of the Danube, and about 
to invest the small fortress of Schabatz in Servia.. The 
investment was deferred until the emperor's arrival, that 
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CHAP, he might have his share of the military glory that would 
^ accrue from such an achievement. The place was obvi- 



^11, ouftly incapable of resistance, and was easily capturedi^ 
The triumph of this victor}-, however, was soon balanced 
by a check which prince Lichtenstein's army received 
about the same time at Dubicza. That prince having 
carried on his approaches regularly against the fortress, 
and made a breach, which he deemed practicable, resolved 
Generous ^q attempt it by storm. The animosity of the Turks was 
of the ot- vehemently inflamed against the Austrians : in their estf* 
J^Mt* the ™*rion the emperor was an officious intermedler in quar- 
imperiai rels which did not concern him or his territories; he 
*^* * endeavoured to take advantage of their recent misfortunes^ 
and without provocation to insult and despoil those whom 
he conceived unable to resist his power : they considered 
him as invading them without even any pretence of wrongs 
or any other motives than those of a robber and commom 
enemy to mankind; they were inspired with generous 
eagerness to make so flagrant aggression recoil on the 
head of its author. This indignant spirit, so merited by 
its object, pervaded all ranks of the Turkish host ; invig* 
orated their efforts against the Imperial armies,. during the 
whole campaign ; and turned upon the offender tha* 
defeat and disaster, which he had projected against those 
who were doing him no wrong. The garrison of Dubicza^ 
being reinforced before the assault was attempted, instead 
of waiting for the enem}', threw open their gates, ancS 
rushing out, attacked the intrenchments, forced them sworcS 
in hand, and compelled the foes to raise the siege with the 
loss of two thousand men.* The grand vizier, who com- 
manded the principal army in Bulgaria and Silistria, waff 
a man of very vigorous abilities : he knew the troops undeff 
his command, and the enemy with which he had to cope 
W'tfie ami reviewing the history of former wars, and the relative 
du'^'oHh ^^^^^^^^^ ^f ^^^ contending forces, he saw that since the 
Trtier. art of war in christian countries had been reduced into ^ 
regular system, the Turks, devoid of discipline, were: 
generally unsuccessful, through a prevalent impolicy o- 
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azarding pitched battles, which depended chiefly upon tac- CH 
cal skill ; he, therefore, resolved to pursue a plan much ^^^ 
&ore adapted to his materials : fierce as the Ottomans were 17^ 
1 natural courage, stimulated by strong incentives, and ani- 
lated by partial successes, he was fully aware that they 
rere very much inferior to German discipline ; he, there- 
ore, resolved not to hazard a general engagement, unless 
ibsolutely necessary, but to employ the energy of his forces 
iR attacks on posts and detachments, in which the discipline 
of the enemy could be of little avail. This mode of war- 
fare would give full scope to the qualities in which the 
Turks excelled, and prevent the effectual operation of 
those in which their enemy was so superior: he thus 
intended to train his troops to obedience, discipline, and 
nilitary skill, to give them continual opportunities of sig- 
nalizing thtfir valour in encounters with the enemy ; and 
ptdually to approach to decisive combat, as he found his 
brces increase in tactical knowledge and efficiency. While MiHurj 
the inventive mind of the grand vizier was exerting itself |^^°**"" ®^ 
in devising changes necessary for his object, and thus ror. 
improving the means intrusted to his direction, the vision- 
V]r fancy, and flimsy understanding of Joseph, was occu- 
pied in projects of reform, which tended to render his 
itterials worse instead of better. Applying to military 
bjects the same general principle which distinguished his ancTpreol^ 
il government, that change is improvement^ he contrived Jl^^® ^j^®y 
ariety of innovations, far from being conducive to the soldiepil 
poses of war, and really inimical to success, because 
' disgusted his soldiers. After having profusely 
hed his treasures in equipping mighty armies to fight 
attles of another, he endeavoured to exert his economy 
iking hard bargains with dealers in corn and cattle, 
ved new modes of supplying his troops with necessa-^ 
and by these reforms reduced his armies, before the 
'>f the campaign, to the greatest scarcity, distress, 
isequently discontent." 

E first considerable battle which took place after 
a, arose from an attack made by the Turks on the 
f Saxe Coburg ; and though, after a furious con* 

m Sec Annu;il Register 1788. 
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CHAP, test, they were repulsed by the arrival of an Austrian rein- 
^^^Jj* forcement, yet they, being joined by fresh troops, renewed 
1788. ^^ engagement : for several successive days they fought 
His opera- ^'^^^ various fortune ; but the Turks astonished the Aus- 
•!2Sf *** trians by their furious valour : with their spears they did 
' not fear to meet hand to hand, the enemy with their guns 
and bayonets, and showed themselves unappalled by the 
formidable artillery to which the Germans so much trust- 
ed. The Austrians had commenced the campaign with a 
thorough contempt of their adversaries, and a confident 
expecution, that the only difficulty they had to encountea 
would be from the speed of the enemy's flight, but the^ 
now underwent a total change of opinion and sentiment 
and by a natural transition regarded their foes as the mo& 
terrible of mankind. Dislike to the war against an enC' 
my who had been so much mistaken, and discontent 03 
account of the emperor's innovations, was strongly enhan 
ced by the resentment which they entertained against tli^ 
Russians for not cooperating ^dth the Austrian effortai . 
the emperor himself was irritated at the commencement o 
the war, so different from his sanguine hopes, and, indeeci 
confident declarations, and determined to venture on 91 
exploit which had been held out as the first object of tti. 
campaign; this was the siege of Belgrade ; he according 
ly adopted measures for speedily carrying the project in"t 
execution. The vizier, with an army of eighty thousar&' 
men, advanced to the relief of this most important fortress 
and occupied a strong position, covered by the Danube i 
front, Belgrade and the Saave on the left, the fortress c: 
Obliged to Orsova on his right, and garrisons on his rear. The Imt>c 

act on the . - . . ^ ..,.,. -n t 

defensive, "al army, mstead 01 persevermg m their design upon Bd 
grade, returned to Semlin ; and the invaders acted avovr 
edly upon the defensive : various encounters took plac^j 
in which great numbers were slain on both sides ; but the 
loss of the Austrians was the greater. Besides war, the 
Germans had to contend with a still more dreadful enemy 
in a pestilential fever, very frequent in the Danubian lower 
provinces, and most destructive to armies which come 
from higher and more healthy countries ; the inactive 
indolence, under which the grand army languished at Sera* 
lin, added to this distemper : as the season advanced to tht 
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sickliaess of autumn, the mortality became more dread- CilAP 

ful ; and before the close of the campaign, at least the half 

of one of the finest armies that ever marched from the ^^^ 

Austrian dominions, without performing a single exploit 

of. any note, perished, partly by the sword, but chiefly 

by disease. 

On the side of the Buccovine^ where the prince of 
Coburg, commanded, the war languished in the beginning 
of the campaign, from the failure of the Russians in effect- 
ing a junction. The object of the confederates on that 
side was to inyest the fortress of Choczim ; and a body of 
Russian forces arriving, at length, in the beginning of 
July, preparations were made for the siege : the attempt 
Was greatly facilitated by the governor of Moldavia, who, 
having been before corrupted by the Russians, treacher- 
ously surrendered the country on the first approach of the 
enemy. The combined generals conceived the reduction 
of .Choczim would immediately follow the investment; 
but they were mistaken : the seraskier^ who commanded 
the garrison, conducted his defence with such intrepidity 
9Xkd skill, that after undergoing the severest hardships for 
upwards of two months, he, at last, on the 29th of Sep- 
tember, obtained a most honourable capitulation. The 
)ture of Choczim closed the campaign on the frontiers 
Poland. The army third in force employed by the 
enriperor, was that which acted on the side of Croatia, and 
b&d been compelled to raise the siege of Dubicza. Prince 
-Lichtenstein's bad health having compelled him to resign 
tl^e command, he was succeeded by marshal Laudohn : 
^Xidcr this veteran officer the Austrians, dejected by the 
disappointment, both of the secondary and principal armies, 
began to recover their vigour and confidence. Laudohn 
%ade a second attempt upon Dubicza, which after a very 
gallant defence he compelled to surrender : he afterwards 
invested the fortress of Novi, which in the month of Octo- 
ber capitulated. He proposed to close the campaign by 
the reduction of Gradisco, after Belgrade, the principal 
fortress on the northwest frontier of Turkey, but from 
the strength of the place, and the autumnal rains, was com- 
pelled to raise the siege. General Fabre, with the fourth 
army, contended with the Turks on the borders of Tran- 
' Vol. III. C c 



JP- aylvanla, where, being obliged to act in the defensive, afm 
^ many bloody contests, he was so far successful as to prc- 
_,^|^ vent the enemy from penetrating into the country. The 
grand vizier, instead of imitating the quiescent example ol 
the emperor's army at Semlin, was active in annoying the 
dominions of the invader. One of the most fertile por. 
tions of lower Hungair is the Bannn.t of Temiswar, divi- 
ded by the Danube from the Turkish Servia, and the fot- 
tress of Belgrade. The vizier made bridges over thcTiv< 
, . ' er, and sent great detachments, that he might either deso 

late and despoil so rich a tr,ict of the enemy's country, »i 
compel the emperor to leave Semlin for the protection a 
the Bannai, and thus expose his enfeebled army to the can 
tinual attacks of the Turkish cavalry, in a dry, firm, od^ 
open country. The Bannat is a tract, which, from tb 
Btrength of its capital, and its vicinity to the strong pos4 
in the mountains of Transylvania, is extremely diiEcult K 
> be conquered; but having no other fortress of note, beside 
Temiawar, it is easy to be overrun by any army that conn 
■ ,f- . mands the field, and is secure on the side of the Dantibe' 
therefore the vizier wisely resolvednot to attempt the CDK 
quest, which would be operose and ultimately unprodtM 
live, but to overrun the country, from which the advantag 
to himself would be immediate, bv the extreme fertilH 
and high cultivation of the province, and the distress f 
die enemy would be grievous and ruinous : he accordiu)^ 
ThBTDTkiputhiB design in execution, invaded the Bannat, and sjtrtMl 
the Bannat. desolation wherever he went. •.;> J 

DiBo^ Tearoa and dismay pervaded the Imperial armW 

Jjjj^j^'and provinces, and even Vienna itself, when they fcnM 
wruk*. that, instead of those conquests for -which the war iOR 
been undertaken, the richest dominions of the aggr«|lill« 
were now seized hy the defender : they conceived' tbN 
instead of Constantinople, Vienna might again be the Mc^M 
of attack. The emperor, as the vizier had foreseen, *■ 
troops to th^ relief of his province ,* and a large divitftn 
of the grand army was attacked by the Turks on the cigMl 
of August, with such fury, at Orsova, near the nordiaMi 
bank of the Danube, that they were defeated, and a dr«l4- 
ful slaughter ensued. The emperor now thought itae^ 
tUy to-^uit his camp at Semlin, and march northward''% 
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cover Temiswar, and secure his communication with his C1I.\P. 
forces in Transylvania. The vizier being- reinforced with ^.y^L- 
large bodies of troops, closely followed his enemy : seve- j^gi^ 
ral engagements took place, in one of which the Austrians 
were defeated with the loss of no less than five thousand 
noten, and were obliged to abandon their camp with terror 
and disorder, and the remainder of the forces took refuge 
in Temiswar and Transylvania. The autumnal rains 
having set in with uncommon violence, the vizier'ibund^ 
tHat to keep the field would be ruinous to his troops, as 
litde inured to the extreme cold and wet, as their enemies 
"Were to the extremes of heat ; and now that he had effect- 
exl his purpose of doubly annoying the foe, by despoiling 
bis richest territory and defeating his strongest army, he 
recrossed the Danube, and returned . to Belgrade. At 
Constantinople, great as was their joy for the victories of 
the vizier, both the people and court were much displeas- 
ed with the evacuation of the Bannat. The sultan, not- 
withstanding his condition, so very unfavourable to either 
intellectual or moral excellence, was really a prince of 
^^i^city, prudence and m^oderation. He perfectly com- 
prehended the policy of his officer, its reasons and motives, 
^x^d did justice to both. The emperor in November 
returned to Vienna ; having, for such immense expenses, 
ttx^d losses, of this very bloody and destructive campaign, 
^^e ruin of so valuable a province, acquired three fortress- 
G% of litde significance. Such were to Joseph the fiicst 
3^ char's consequences of unprovoked aggression. 

Tax preparations of the emperor had been formed Operations 
"^^^ the reliance that a very strong force from Russia would o*'Hi^ 
Cooperate with him on the Danube. Such had been the 
plan concerted between the Imperial courts, and such, as 
^e have seen, the failure of the execution. The empress 
vf Russia, in seeking the alliance of Joseph, had consider- 
ed her own advantage solely, without any regard to the 
interest of her confederate : she deemed him a powerful 
tool, whom, by working on his weakness, vanity and am- 
bition, she could apply to her own use : she had left him to 
promote her views at his expense, by weakening her ene- 
my on one side, while she should direct her efforts to her 
own sole benefit on th« Qther. Joseph was d«f«ated ; and 
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CHAP, lavished the blood and treasure of his subjects, without 
^^.^^^^^ any advantage to Austria ; nevertheless, he thereby eSec- 
1788. tually served Russia : he employed the chief Turkish 
force, and by his disasters, incurred with such struggles, 
facilitated her acquisitions. Her first object was to eii* 
large and secure her possessions on the Black Sea, and to 
form such a body of power as could not hereafter be 
shaken. From the immense extent of her dominions, 
much time must necessarily elapse before her armies, 
spread through the interior country, could reach the fron- 
tiers. She, meanwhile, equipt a powerful fleet, destined 
for the Mediterranean, and another naval armament fet 
the Black Sea. In the former war she had experienced 
no hostile opposition, from any of the maritime powers, 
to her plan of obtaining a footing in the Mediterraneatf, 
and was bv the mistress of the ocean seconded in that 
Effect of scheme. Now, a different plan of policy was adopted; 
grease both the maritime and other powers of Europe regarded 
aonfedera* ^y^^ confederacy between the two empires, with a jealous^ 
neighbour- which increased as its objects unfolded themselves ; but 
ing i ®^' priijcipally directed against the member most powerfiil 
both in resources and in personal character, and whose 
aggrandizement it tended chiefly to promote. The small- 
er states firmly resolved not to support :i combination by 
which they themselves might be eventually crushed ; the 
greater determined, if necessary, to oppose a confederacy^ 
by which their own independence might be endangered = 
what part Prussia might take, could not be affirmed fromi 
either the declarations or conduct of that court, though i9 
might be easily inferred from its interest. Spain and France 
were known both to be friendly to the preservation of the 
Turkish empire ; and internal affairs only prevented the 
latter from manifesting her disposition in hostile interfe- 
rence. Holland was sounded on the occasion ; her con- 
duct it was foreseen, would be chiefly governed by the 
oQliritain. example of England. It became a subject of great po- 
litical anxiety how England was to act in the present case: 
some supposed, that inspired by resentment for the hos- 
tile conduct of Russia in the armed neutrality, and her 
manifest indifference to friendly intercourse, more recently 
exhibited, she would now oppose her naval schemes : 
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others argued, that this was the time for procuring most cif AV. 
bc^neiiciaL commercial arrangements from Russia by se- ^^' 
conding her favourite object* Those who w-ere most 
tHoroughly acquainted with the present British govern- 
ment, concluded that it would not be determined bv so 
contemptible a motive to public conduct as resentment, 
but would be guided by policy ; that not confining its po- 
litic{il estimates to mere commercial gain, it woulii include 
ultimate security, and that Britain would resume her ap- 
propriate character of protector of Europe, i'rom whatever 
quarter its independence and security nvight be endanger- 
ed. England soon manifested a determination not to se- Britain re- 
cond Russia* The empress had employed agents to hire chu'nicter^ 
British ships for serving as tenders and transports to her **<' pi*pte<:- 
fleet, and a considerable number was provided for that i-ope ; 
purpose, when a proclamation in the London gazette, pro- 
hibiting British seamen from entering into any foreign Sic hnpe^ 
service, threw a fatal damp on the design. This was at- »7"^* ^^• 
tended with a notice to the contractors for the tenders, Cathftriue. 
tb^t the engagement for shipping must be renounced ; 
Aat the ships would not be permitted to proceed ; and 
that government was determined to maintain the strictest 
neutrality during the war. In hopes of diminishing this 
treat disappointment, Russia applied to the republic of 
Holland for a sufficient number of transports to answer 
the purpose ; but that government refused to comply with 
the request, and also declared its resolution to maintain 
the strictest neutrality ; and Catharine's expedition to the 
^Mediterranean was laid aside. On the Black Sea the 
prince of Nassau commanded the Russian fleet, and the 
^ptain pacha the. armament of Turkey. Prince Potem- 
^in, with an army of a hundred and fifty thousand men, 
approached the Euxine, on the banks of the Bog. The first 
^ject of this expedition was the reduction of Oczakow, a 
very strong fortress near the Bog, and on the Black Sea, 
which, as the frontier garrison of Turkey in that quarter, 
was of the highest importance in her wars with Russia, 
but more indispensably necessary since her ambitious ad- 
versary had occupied the adjacent Crimea* The prepa- 
rations of attack and drience corresponded with the value 
•f the object* On the twelfth of July, Poterakin invest- 
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CHAP. ed this fortress, aided by his fleet : the Turkish troops 
^„^1^ did not exceed twenty thousand men, nor, indeed, would 
178S. ^^^ garrison have easily contained a greater number of 
defenders* During five months this gallant and intrepid 
band resisted the whole Russian host. In the sixth, th^ 
apparent hopelessness of eifort, together with the in- 
clemency of winter, seemed about to force the besiegers 
to desist from their attempt; when Potemkin, ashapned 
of making so little progress with so great a power, on the 
seventeenth of December, as the last effort, ordered a 
general bombardment and cannonade of the place with 
redhot balls to commence. One of these fell upon the 
grand powder magazine, which, being still amply provided^ 
blew up with so terrible an explosion, as to demolish too 
great a portion of the wall to admit of the fortress being 
any longer tenable : the Turks still made a most despc- 
ture Ocza- rate resistance, both in the breach, and in the streets ; but 
they were at last overpowered, and the place was taken by 
storm. 
State of While these hostilities were carrying on between the 

Sweden. Imperial powers and the Turks in the south, war suddenly 
broke out against Catharine in the north. Sweden, 
beyond most nations, had reason to regard Russia with 
resentment, since by that power she had been driven frooc%. 
the high place which, during the seventeenth century, sh^K 
had held among the powers of Europe. Fear, however, <^^ 
force so enormous, had restrained the expression of resent* 
ment, and produced an apparent connexion between th— "• 
two countries ; and there was always at the court of Stocl 
holm a strong and numerous party favourable to Russia 
It was an uniform policy of the court of Petersburgh t -^ 
govern by influence and intrigue foreign states, which the ^ 
could not so easily command by power : this means 
influence was carried to a much greater extent by Cathj 
rine, than by any of her predecessors. One of the chier: 
instruments of her foreign politics, was the seduction cv -^ 
subjects from allegiance to princes, from whose civil dis -^ 
sensions she expected to derive benefit. It was, indeed -s 
a part of her plan to weaken the executive authority in th^^ 
countries which she wished to direct, that from contes ^ 
there might be the more frequent occasions for her interfcr ^ 
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ence*'^ As the Swedish revolution, whatever its other CHAP, 
consequences might be, strengthened the executive govern- ^^Tl-, 
xnent, it was ver)' disagreeable to Catharine. Although |^gg 
perfectly satisfactory to the lower classes, it was and con- 
tinued to be, as she well knew, extremely hateful to the 
aristocracy, whose peculiar privileges it had entirely de- 
stroyed ; thus there was a great faction in Sweden inimical 
to the measures of the king ; and this party Russia very ence of 
constantly supported. Gustavus was thoroughly acquainted in^{he7^ 
with these intrigues : the Swedish king was impressed with tcmai poU- , 
an idea, that the liberties of the north were exposed to den. ^' 
imminent danger from the power and ambition of Russia, 
and the chief object of his policy was to secure weaker 
neighbours against the aspiring Catharine. These senti- 
ments he endeavoured to communicate to Denmark, and 
incite that country to vigilance : meanwhile he bestowed 
■the closest attention on the internal improvement of his 
own kindom, with such effect, as justified the apprehen- 
sions entertained by Russia from the Swedish change of 
1T7^. A prompt, firm, executive government ; union 
Md decision in the cabinet, with a tolerable degree of 
^parent harmony between the king and the deliberative 
orders of the state succeeded to anarchy, weakness and 
-^acord ; there was a good and amply supplied army, with 
s& excellent fleet, and such a well regulated state of finan- 
^a, as wcfuld give energy to both in case of emergency. 
^ situation of affairs so different from the wishes of Cath- 
*''ine, she formed various projects for embroiling, though 
^ ^he same time she heaped the strongest expressions of 
'^gard on the prince, whose government she was ardently 
^^airous of disturbing. She professed a' wish to assist, 
'^ith. her experience and counsels, such an illustrious 
PUpil ; invited him to Petersburgh, and actually gave him 
^vice to introduce among his subjects innovations, which 
if adopted, must have rendered him unpopular. Gustavus 
had penetration to discern the motives of the empress ; 
and private dislike added to public jealousy. Catharine, 
desirous of swaying the counsels of Sweden by her influ- 
ence, was enraged with Gustavus for successfully opposing 

n See Memoirs of Catharine II. pasitm. 
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iywogribr ber iBadettgoBr» i^.- reader Mia- dicpw«k«ls f^i^l^ 

.i^th d)« vast iftiUt^i^iprispanticmsibr. ciqriyiQg^tfif^^ 
4li|o exftcu^Min^ GOi^..not buit iiM-«aae^ in tl|crrr^igil[i|| 
dsgree tbe juppreheoiiiw and alarm erf tfaeking,; Jlfcapp^ 
^ kst var the inabUity of the-Tiirka to combat t^ pj)i| 
S^i.'.'.. ^ri>of..|lumaoDly^..hQW.then coiild.thry beaiip)KM^4t|ilri| 
i)l^ ^pur^of Ti^st«tiag the immense combined force Jpf-;li|l|||^ 
empireai If - Russia, was already too- formidably 
JTPfMise and safety, of her neighbours, )dl€p^ must .she: 
If ben clothed wd armed in the jpoil and forcepf t^^ 
flMn empire. . Distant and ^ heterogeneous; as tbi&,S 
.and Turks ^were, common interest had often biffOKO^ 
.thiem..against Russia. The feebleness of tbe^Svi 
.emmai^tt however, under Gusuyus's father^-and t|ie 
Ijatioi^^iry designs of the son had prevented cjthei^ 
taking ft part in the preceding* war. iQiffierently'.ci 
atan^d - How, the king of Sweden in spring 
lapd and sea*- The empress pretended, and to many; 
appeared, to. disregard these preparation, and did nqfc 
to inquire into their object. She, however, replensffijB 
her magazines and forts in Finland with ammunitiQ^ 
troops, and provisions : she was indefatigable in exercisn 
her usual insidious policy to stimulate and promote dM 
sensioDS between the sovereign and his subjects* . She h0 
two classes in Sweden from whom she expected cooper^ 
tion in her designs against its prince : the first consista0 
of the ancient aristocracy, which, without any attachme^ 
to Russia, submitted to her influence, in the hopes 4e 
recovering, through her, their former constitution : tfcf 
second of those who, through bribery or other indued 
ments, had really become partisans of Russia, but pretencs 
She at- ed to adopt the views of the nobility. On the former .slsi 
^up re- depended as the dupes of her schemes, which they wouS- 
voitagaiust believe beneficial to Sweden; the latter, she knew, wouC 
be the willing and ready agents of her designs, withod 
any regard to the interest or security of their country 
Through these parties she constantly relied that shewoul^ 
be able to subvert the present government of Sweden, amf 
render that nation a dependency upon Russia. While h^ 
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erbissaries were active in spreading dissatisfaction through CHAP. 
Sweden, and Gustavus was persevering in his equipments^ ^^L^^^ 
the empress ordered her ambassador to deliver a memorial ijrgg^ 
to the Swedish ministr}", which, in a very few pages, pre- 
sents a sketch of that policy by which Catharine endea- 
foured to promote discord. Its manifest object was to 
Btir up the subject to sedition and insurrection against the 
sovereign : it was not addressed to the king, to whom 
only, by the laws regulating intercourse between nations 
in the great European republic, it ought to have been ad- 
dressed : it was directed to all ranks and classes of his 
tobjects, with whom, by the law of nations, a foreign sove- 
reign could have no ground of correspondence. This 
document professed the highest regard for the Swedes^ 
represented the interest of the people as separate from 
those of the king, and the promotion of the former** as 
one of her principal objects. Mentioning the prepara- 
tions of Gustavus, it called on the people to join the 
empress in preserving the public tranquillity. A memo- The \dnf 
rial so openly fomenting disobedience and disloyalty, was ^^uct 
severely resented by Gustavus, who, in an answer exposed 
its intent and tendency, and signified to Razouffsky, the 
Russian ambassador, his majesty's wish, that he should 
forthwith leave the Swedish dominions. Manifestoes and 
counter manifestoes were soon after published, detailing 
to other powers the alleged grounds of hostilities. Gus- War. 
tavus immediately repaired to Finland, in order to com- 
mence warlike operations : he himself commanded the Miiitaiy 
**'tny, and his brother, the duke of Suddermania, the fleet. operatioiL 
Various engagements took place bj^ sea between the Swedes 
•nd Russians, in which though the former displayed ex- 
^*^ordinary valour, and gained several advantages, yet the 
"^^ussian squadron (the same that had been intended for 
^n« Mediterranean) being much greater in force, formed^ 
directed, and commanded by admiral Greig, a British 
^«aman, proved superior in the result of the campaign, 
^nd was mistress of the Baltic. The king headed so gal- 
• Suit and strong an army, that he entertained well founded 
*lopes of proving superior to all the Russian land forces 
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lb*t CGUM ht: spared firom ' soiidi^ - bfM^ffeil^ 
Russian intrigue he feund'a mof« f6rftlidftbte<jht)ltfj^^ 
'^^ thfe constiliiticm of S v^deti it was brdttned thai ^Mi^'^^ 
itorbe undertaken without the constAt 6f Uttt MMnP^^Hl 
the present hostilititsfjr had 'not re^ieived tfaiit'^MffiMM 
Cadiarine had directed her policy to' die repreM^lttMM 
and exposure of this unconstitation)ri defid;etie3P, lAMt iMjl 
such success, that though • the soldiers were' eilgerIJ|l^dnMI 
SMHuKory ted to GustAvus's pleasure, yet a' great part of tht^ t>ffilM| 
^BiuWs CJtmsisting of the ancient nobility and geiitry,' decUuMSidll 
bflleen. th^y could tiot, without violating tbeir eonscieidfdeiBr^ii 
jthdir duty to their country, driaw their sWdrd^ In^JfUMl 
undc^rtaken contrary to their country's law^ : this riel£HiAM 
rjr spirit rendered the campaign in Finland taefBiiedt^iHi 
0efenaive J''^ To counteract the imperial' confederacy of:ag|jg;i^eiaS|i 
ev^etw^L tibis ye&r a defensive alliance was concluded b^tWecu il 
F^^* l^gf of Prussia and Britain, and aho thiefse priblQiJfllHlS 
and the spe6tively, and the states general, by which^ l^teidei'lNii 
^SS^^'^' ptocal defence, aud the maintenance of the etristih^'^MBlt 
'' tiitidn of Holland, the contracting parties sought tluf j^f 

eral preservation of the balance of power : they 'g^allNl 
teed each other from any hostile attack, ' and ehg^gc^SP^ 
toncsrt to preserve peace and tranquillity : if the one ^6'^ 
menaced with aggression, the other, without delay, shotkl 
employ its good offices, and the most efficacious means i 
prevent hostilities, to procure satisfaction to the par^ 
threatened, and to settle things in a conciliatory manneir 
but if these applications did not produce the desired effect 
in the space of two months, and if one of the parties weJ 
hostilely attacked, the others undertook to defend iW 
maintain him in all the rights and privileges, and territ* 
ries, which he possessed at the commencement of host A 
^i^wple tifts. The general principle of this treaty was that whilS 
tEcaty. wise policy dictated for British interference in continents 
affairs, security, and the maintenance of that order aii4 
balamce on which the safety and independence of Europe 
rested. From the general object of the treaty, the con- 
tracting parties had, no doubt, in view the imperial con- 
federacy, which, if its progress were not checked, had so 
strong a tendency to endanger the tranquillity and safet] 
of other states. The interests of England were as essea* 
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-tially concerned as those of Prussia, in preventing the CHAP, 
ascendancy of Russia and Austria. ^^r>rw 

Mr. Fox's project of continental alliance was to con- ^^^^ 
2»ect ourselves with Austria as in former times, that, should p»ffer«nt 

views of 



war arise with France, such a powerful enemy might Mr. Fox. 
ciivide her attention, and prevent it from being, as in the p-ftJl^thia 
Xcite war, chiefly directed to maritime affairs. Mr. Pitt's sciiemc cf 

ftlliftllQC 

Ian was to form continental alliances according to exist- 



situations : France was at present engaged in no scheme 
f policy, likely either to affect the general safety of £u- 
ope, or to provoke England to a war ; she was, indeed, 
ceply occupied in plans for remedying the evils of former 
nbition : what system of alliance might be wise in cir- 
namstances not existing, nor likely to recur, was a queff- 
cn of speculation rather than immediate practicable po- 
y. The emperor was so involved in the projects of 
atharine, thai an alliance with him would be difficult, and 
deed impracticable, except at the expense of adopting 
hxxB partialities, and seconding the attempts of Russia. In 
^l^e formidable combination between these two powers, 
that nation became naturally the ally of Britain, which had 
3. common interest with Britain in watching the conduct 
d preventing the aggrandizement of the parties ; besides, 
xussia, together with England, was closely connected 
'^v^ilh the constitutional party in Holland: however just, 
tlxerefore, Mr. Fox's reasoning might be, if it were applied 
*o situations that very frequently occurred in our history, 
3^^t, in the present circumstances, alliance with Prussia 
^^^as more valuable to England, than with any other great 
l^^wer. 

During the recess, that illustrious sage, who had so Intenud 
*Oiig presided over the judicial decisions of his country, ^^"*"^ 
'^ the eighty-fourth year of his age, thought that many '^^^^f^ 
Vears of labour, without reproach, might be followed by a lord Maoi* 
few years of rest, and retired from the judicative bench. ^^^ k^^ 
tor comprehending the law of this particular country, bench. 
IVilliam Murray, a man of the most acute and extensive 
genius, had prepared himself by a profound study of 
history, general ethics, the philosophy of jurisprudence^ 
investigation of human passions and conduct, and the civil 
Jaw, on which the judicial institutions of so great a part 



^^J^^ t^jp dqidis of l^spa fcieiice^ the acpiiiapy. A(i^»lU^ 

juridicid deUMls, iie added the {dcMbg and...hnpff»ywil 

accomplishmeote of an engaging, .gra^fid^ aa4 pe|fi.yiWflM| 

eloquence* From ajach an. unioa iujid, t)|ct^t of .iqtfAlit.fiCTiiii 

tions, Mr. Murray, very early rose to jno3t digriiqguwhjijl 

1^^ practice. With such opportunities of pbseryiag |he i^^Mn^ 

mantt w^ ciunstances of society^ ~.qi ciyii actionii and engagem.QfiHmi 

g]|^^J]H[ and criniinal perpettatioQS, his peneti:atiag tinj rnnupjift^ 

Pynger, heosive mind saw that thc^ progress .of; sociaU and esp^tciaJilB 

itt mercMi. commercial intercourse, was producing new.cqn^bina^omi^ 

tOeltws. ^iiicii )^^ ||Q{ been specificaUy foreseen when. ti]i^>ia9IB||| 

applied to such subjects were enacxed; .ther.^01:^ .ImN « 
iaferredy thai the essential principles, of justicc.,requiB|jf|ft 
such a latitude of interpretation, as would render cxis^jyigi 
laws applicable to\he new easesw The intelligei|t TMljfc 
ipust know that there are two g^reat standards of ,j|udif^||j| 

interpretation; the one the authority .of .custpm,.,deci4nH§ 
and sta;tute, according to literal definition; the ^.oil)iM|il- 
aceording to the general prineiple/B of equity, cons^yjittlfe 

• particular law, unwritten or written, in such a way as bea|^ 
to answer the great ends of justice. The learned readef^ 

• must recollect, that at Rome two sects of civilians arose 
from the abovementioned difference ; the Proculians and. 
the Sabinians,^ taking their names from two eminent jurists*... 
The first of these, resting entirely on authority and defini-; 
tion, merely considered the letter of the. law : the second, 
interpreting more freely, endeavoured to adapt it to their 

StiiotftDi conceptions of justice in the case* Each of these modes^ 
liberal in- Jias advantages and disadvantages: by the former tho^^ 
ctfSv,*" parties may know the exact role by which their disputes 
^'^rtivTid- ^^^^ ^^ tried, but may find the literal judge difficulted ira. 
^«iit««w applying his rule to their case ; or entangled by precedents 9. 
tii^j^tgei. forms, and definitions, unable to solve the question agree'*- -. 
ably to substantial justice: by the latter the parties may, 
from a just and competent jjiidge, expect an equitably 
determination of the ' question 2 but they depend on his 
individual understancjing and integrity. By deviating; 

1^ S^ acoouBt of Jostbiian's Code^ Gibbon, vol. n. 
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from literal explanation, in the progress of construction ghap. 
the law may be changed ; and thus the judge may become ^^' 
a legislator. During the republican periods of the Roman ^^^^ 
law, strict and rigid interpretation of usages and decrees 
prevailed: during its imperial history, latitude of con- 
struction was gradually substituted. When Tribonian and 
his associate civilians digested the laws into one great 
body under Justinian, its constructive character predomi- 
nated: hence, modern jurists, whose legal doctrines have 
owed a great part of thtir formation to the civil law, have 
interpreted freely. The close precision of English rea- 
soning has diiFused itself through municipal institutions, 
and combining with the English accurate sense of justice, 
has, in the great body of the law, made so specific provi- 
sions for all cases, when the laws were enacted, likely to 
occur, that it may be safely advanced as a general position, 
that in every question within the knowledge, foresight, and 
intent- of our lawgivers,, the more nearly the decision 
follows the letter of the law, the more fully will the pur- 
poses of justice be answered : but when combinations of 
engagements and conduct arise, which lawgivers have not 
specifically anticipated, and on which the judge is called to 
((ive decision, he must apply the constructive character of 
the civil law. The personage before us, partly from his Lo** 

^^ • . r 1 • ^ 1 • Mansfield 

Education, in a great measure from having to meet subjects of the iat- 
of judicial inquiry, to which neither decisions nor decrees ^®^ ^*°**' 
could precisely apply ; and, perhaps, also partly from that 
powerful and comprehensive genius, which in seeking its 
ends might less regard customary details than adequacy of 
"*€an8, verged more to a constructive than literal interpre- 
^tion : but his judgments were just ; they repaired injury, 
Compensated losses, and punish sd crimes ; they confirmed 
Civil rights, repressed vice, supported virtue, promoted the 
^tder and tranquillity of the society. The most fertile Principle 
Sources of new cases, during the long judicial supremacy 2on"in^- 
ofthis eminent judge, were commerce with its subordinate <'eiinedand 
arts and instruments. In considering the various and dented 
diversified contracts of this kind, which neither precedents ®**®*' 
nor statutes could solve, lord Mansfield recurred to a very 
simple principle of ethics ; Jthat, where the terms of cove- 
nants do not precisely ascertain the extent and obligations, 
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CHAt». would apply; but you must recognise hit printiplea and 
^?^^ criteria of determination in the immutable laws of reason 

1788. ^"^ rectitude. Lord Mansfteld^s procedure on the' bench 
was, on the whole, the best that could be adopted by him- 
self, or any other judge of consummate wisdom: how far, 
as a general model, it ought to be followed by all judges, 
might be a matter of doubtful inquiry. Perhaps, on the 
whole, unless a judge be uncommonly sagacious and ablci 
literal interpretation, keeping as closely as possible to pre- 
cedent and statute, if in some cases it may be an obstacle 
to what is completely right, yet in a much greater variety 
is a preventive of wrong. 

His lordship was succeeded by Lloyd'Kenyon, who, 
professional ability and industry, had risen to be masteroi 
the rolls; and now, being chief justice of the king's bench 
was called to the house of peers by the title of lord Kenyon. — 
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CHAP. XLI. 



tH^tempcr of the king*-^assumes an alarming appearance-'^ 
JPeers and commons assemble on the day appointed for 
the meeting of parliament, — Adjourn for a fortnight till 
the fact be ascertained. — Physicians being examined^ 
^igree that a temporary incapacity exists. — Houses meet 
to prepare for a supply, — Mr, Pitt moves an inquiry 
Mto precedents. — Mr. Fox declares^ that in such circum^ 
stances the heir apparent has a right to exercise the 
executive power. — Mr. Pitt contends that the right of 

- supplying the deficiency is in the people^ through their 
representatives. '-^Lord Loughborough ^ with some dis- 
tinctions^ agrees with Mr. Fox. — Mr. Fox explains his 
doctrine^ which Mr. Pitt still controverts. — ^lestion 
brought to issue.»-^Determined that the supply of the 
deficiency rests with the houses of parliament. — Mr. 
JPitt proposes that the chancellor shall be empowered to 
fiut the seal to a commission for ope?iing parliament.-^ 
^fter a violent debate^ carried. — Frederic duke of Tork 
apposes administration. — Mr. Cornwall dyings Mr. Gren- 
Xiille is chosen speaker.- — 3fr. Pities plan of regency -^is 
submitted to the prince of Wales.' — His highness expres- 
ses his disapprobation and reasons^ but deems it incum* 
i^ent on him to accept the ojffice. — Second examination of 
the physicians.-^Hopes of his inajesty^s speedy recovery. 
'-'^Mr. Pittas plan of regency laid before parliament.'*^ 
J^rinciple ; that the power delegated should answer 
mjithout exceeding the purposes of trust. — Details and 
wrest rictions. — Scheme reprobated by opposition.-— Argur 
'9nenis for and against. — Princes of the blood all vote on 
the side of opposition.— Warm praise and severe censure 
ef by the respective parties throughout the nation,*'^ 
Impartial estimates of its merits. — Irish parliament 
addresses the prince to assume the regency of Ireland. 
•-^Favourable turn of his majesty^s distemper. — Con- 
vakscence.'-^Coinplete recovery.*— Universal joy through- 
Vol. III. £ e 
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1^:' , thankt — Fftivi rejoieinga.'^Renrtoed apfiiicatien~ijfll 

^^^ ..'tke repeal of the teitrtmfi corporation act».—^kirfitetH 

' ■■■'■' - and tnott ^Mtnent men-^ftheditataters. — Proposed'toA 

■from the penal latiu t^aintt. nonconformists — oppeseeUi 

.thebhhoja. — SeJuted.~~^Jave trade.~~M: Wilberfeffi 

mvtianfor the abolition. — Argttmenta fer^onthe goMtk 

4tf re&gion and humanity.'— Consideration postpentet^ 

. ithe next tesno7i.~~Jfr. Grenvill^ appointed secretary 

ttate-'—]^> Addinffton, tpeaier of the house of commM 

—-^Financial aeheme.-^ loan reifuired Caccvdinff t»ili 

.jnmiaterj from a temporart/ eau»e.—Mr. Sheri^n iM 

■ :pute» hiS'Caleulatioru.^SiU fer tubjecting tobacco tM 

eMdae^—Popuhr clamour against this biiL^—Pasaedfim 

'^alaw—Frogteeeive prosperity of India stated by ^itk 

^■■Hatuiaa^-^-Siew progress of .Mr. Hastings's triid^ 

^.Jthtiina^ respecting it is the commons. — Session risatti 

■ tl ■/;>.... .,^.-. .- .... -;«■ 

; ' : > .-J i .. i; T'HE close of the present year was mitrked feji 

sigti^icalamity which bcfel thia nation ; but, clreadfidHl 

. ^,,^ wM-itofint aspect, terrible and aiBicting the fears oM 

dMitiniMtilcCt proving only temporary, grief and dtsmajlrf 

V. itB existence were speedily overwhelmed in joy foriri 

Ecmovah n 

tiWem^ Thx vigorous constitutioa and temperate habits of a 

ofthekibg. aovereign, now in the prime of his life, appeared to pM 

f, miae to his people the long duration of a reign directed^ 

' ' ' their bapptness : contemplating bis countenance and fqtS 

,>' ' iritb natural health, invigorated by exercise, and secsM 

^ ^ by regularity of living, bis people confidently expesM 

that the paternal goodness, which for twenty-eight yeii 

they had experienced, would, after twenty-eigbt ysmi 

moirey be atill exerting itself for their benefit, but,^ 

prospect was now overcast. . irwc 

In the latter end of autumn all ranks were alangftt 

by a report that his majesty was seriously indiaptitisi 

On -the twemy-fourth of October resolved, notwithataM 

hig' illness, to perform the functions of his roydo^olffifl 

he held a levee ; and though it was o|>viou8 to evet^jm 

pretentf that his mitjeaty's health was very nuttertallyt 

' fe«K^ yet no symptoms indicatKd any definite speejam 
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nahtdym Oa the king's return to Windsor, his distem* CHAP. 
fftr assumed a very alarming appearance ; it was found ^^*' 
€hat it had formed itself into a brain fever, attended with ,73^ 
A delirium, so often resulting from that dreadful disorder, assumes an 
The mental derangement having continued to the begin- appear-^ 
Sling of November, without any intermission, at length '"?®- 
liecame public; and the intelligence diffused grief and 
^M>n8temation among his loyal and affectionate subjects. 
*5rhc prince of Wales repairing to Windsor to the queen, 
"CJiese personages were attended by the lord chancellor, 
^and concerted measures for the management of his ma- 
jesty's domestic affairs in the present emergency. Mean- 
^vhile, all those who, by their rank and situation in the 
atate, were required to take a part in so new and unex- 
pected an exigence, assembled in the capital. Mr. Fox 
bad spent part of the recess in Switzerland ; to him, as 
& man from whose extraordinary abilities most beneficial ad- 
vantage was expected, an express was immediately de- 
spatched, and he hurried to England. The twentieth of '^^ P««» 
November was the day on which the prorogation of par- montas- 
liannent was to expire ; and the meeting took place as a JhlTdOT^ap. 
iiAatter of course. The peers and the commons remained pointed for 
in iheir separate chambers ; the chancellor in the upper, ing of pav^ 
and Mr. Pitt in the lower house, notified the cause of '*"^®"^ 
^^ir assembling without the usual notice' and summons, 
a>^d stated the impropriety of their proceeding, under such 
Circumstances, to the discussionof any public business ; and r^^ ^^ 
**^th houses resolved unanimously to adjourn for fifteen joum for a 
^313^8. Mr. Pitt observed that, if his majesty's illness till thlfae 
*liould unhappily continue longer than the period of their ^j^®'" 
^^j^^^'^^^^^f ^^ would be indispensably necessary for the 
House to take into immediate consideration the means of 
%applying, as far as they were competent, the want of the 
Yoyal presence ; it was, therefore, incumbent upon them 
to insure a full attendance, in order to give every possible 
weight and solenmity to their proceedings : for this pur- 
pose It was ordered, that the house should be called over 
on Thursday the fourth of December, and that letters 
should be sent, requiring the attendance of every mem* 
ber : orders to the same effect were issued by the lords. 
On the day before the appointed meeting, the physicians 
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cn \P. who had attended his majesty were examined by the privy 

^^^ JjJ, council, and the three following questions were proposed 

]7Bg anil aoswcretl : first, is his majt'Sty's stiite of health such 

PhjikhiriB ag to render him incapable of meeting parliament, or at- 

BiBiiteil, tending to public business i the answer of all was, he 

Minm!.."- "itainly is incapable : the second question respected the 

r;inc«|>,i- probabilitv of a cure, and the duration of the illness: 

mWWUSlB. ' ' , ■ , 1.1- r III 

they concurred m the pmbabiUty ol a cure, though they 
' could not limit the time ; the third question was, whether 

the physicians judged from general experience, the par- 
r ticnlar symjitoms of his majesty's case, or both ! the most 

I frequent answer was, from general experience; but doc 

L tor Willis, who entered more minutely on the subject, in 

his answers, than the other physicians, stated the circum- 
stances which he deemed favourable to a speedy recoverj-. 
It was afterwards agreed bj' both houses, that the physi- 
cians should be examined by committees composed, su 
nearly aa possible, of an equal number of members frni:i 
n.cft i.i both parlies. It liemg ascertamed that a temporary meat 
l"^l*'5""' pacity existed, Mr. Pitt, in order to pave the way for". 
Ml- Wti. supply, moved, that a committee should be appointed * 
iiinuiptiuta examine the journals and report precedents from similar c 
(inHJedciiis. anal-jgous cases. Mr. Fox objecied_ to a committee f<z 
such a purpose, as nugatory and productive of unnccex 
aary delay : Mr. Pitt (he said) knew there was in tin 
journals no precedent to be found of the suspensioa *: 
executive govtrnment, where there was at the same tiim 
an heir apparent of full age and capacity : he himself w^ 
fully convinced, upon the matures! consideration of it* 
principles and practice of the constitution, and of tt»« 
analogy of the common law of the land, that whenever* 
the sovereign, I'rom sickness, infirmity, or other incapacity 
Mr, Fm was unable to exercise the functions of his high office, tl»< 
H™"ra«<;h ''^'i" apparent, being of full age and capacity, had as india- 
wptiiiii- putable a claim to the exercise of the executive power* 
beir»ii(ja- in the name and on beh;ilf of the sovereign, during th« 
riailuo'ei- Continuance of such incapacitj, as in case of his natural 
ercKe III demise :' the prince himself, from the peculiar delicacy of 
p<^er. t"*' situa;ion, had not made the claim, but there was nO 

• See I'lrlUmentary Debates, Utc. 10, I7S8. 
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doubt that it was his right to supply the place of his father. CHAP. 
M^. Pitt combated this doctrine, as totally inconsistent ^^'' 
with actual history and the spirit of the constitution: lygg 
there were he admitted, no precedents applicable to this ^r- P»tt 
specific cause of incapacity ; but whatever disability had that the 
at any time arisen in the executive branch, as the history f'ght<>f 
01 the country showed, had been supplied by parliament* the defiei- 
When the regular exercise of the powers of government u"e people, 
was from any cause suspended, to whom could the riccht thwjagh 

n their reDrC' 

of providing a remedy for the existing defect devolve, but seutatives. 
to the people, from whom all the powers of government 
originated ? To assert an inherent right in the prince of 
Wales to assume the government, was virtually to revive 
those exploded ideas of the divine and indefeasible autho- 
nty of princes, which had justly sunk into contempt, and 
•Inmost into oblivion. Kings and princes derive their 
pov^ers from the people, and to the people alone, through 
the organ of the representatives, did it appertain to de- 
cide in cases for which the constitution had made no 
specific or positive provision. On these grounds Mr. 
*^it;t insisted that the prince had no more right to be 
appointed to supply the existing deficiency, than any other 
®^byect; though he admitted that, in the present case, 
^^J^ediency dictated that parliament should offer him the 
''Agency : substitution of another to execute the office of 
^ ^ing^ during a temporary incapacity, was merely a 
^*^easurc of necessary policy : it was incumbent on 
^Sislature to intrust the authority to such person or per- 
sons, as it should deem most likely to answer the pur- 
P^Ose : after these observations the question being put, it 
Vras carried that a committee should be appointed to 
Search for precedents. 

In the house of peers, lord Loughborough supported Lord 
the position which Mr. Fox had advanced, and adduced Loughbo- 

. . rough 

great legal ingenuity and acuteness to prove, that the with som^ 
right ascribed to the prince was a corollary from the act tions"*^ 
of settlement, the general analogy of English law, the *|^®®f^*tli 

• •« .* .. ,. . . 1 -Mr. r ox. 

privileges and immunities peculiar to the prince, and 
belonging to no other subject. He admitted, however, 
that the exercise of this right ought not to commence 
until parliament had declared the sovereign's incapacity. 
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CHAP. Mr. Fox at the next meeting of the commons, made rk 
•.^.^ explanation of his meaning, agreeable to lorti Loughbo- 
i^gg rough's interpretation, and tiaid, that liis expressions. on 
Mr-Foi a former day had been misrepresented: his position, 
hUJoe- which he was still ready to maintain, was. that the bouses 
Mr^HK"'' °f parliament had the right to adjudge the fact of incapaci- 
Killoon- ty, but on such adjudlcaiion the heir apparent had the right 
of holding the reins of government whilst the incapacity 
lasted : as, however, Mr. Pitt agreed with hiin, that in the 
present circumstances the prince was the person who 
ought lo hold that office, it would be much more prudent 
to abstain from discussing so nice and subtle distinctions.' 
Mr. Pitt replied, that he differed as much from Mr. Fox. 
respecting the question of right, now that he had explained 
his meaning, as before such an explanation. ' Mr. Fox 
(he said) now asserted, that the prince of Wales had W 
right to exercise the royal authority, under the present 
circumstances of the countrj- ; but that it was a right not 
in possession, until the prince could exercise it on what 
he called the adjudication of parliament. He on his 
part denied that the prince of Wales possessed any right 
whatever, and upon that point Mr. Fox and he were still 
at issue. This was a, very important question, and must 
be decided before they could proceed any farther ; there- 
might be differences of opinion whether any regency wa»' 
necessary as yet, and a difference of opinion might arise,' 
if necessary, what were the powers requisite to be granted' 
to the regent ? but nothing could be determined till the- 
matter of right sluuld be discussed. He not only chal- 
lenged Mr. Fox to adduce either precedent or law ts 
-support his doctrine, but actually showed from history 
that such a claim of right had been made, and had been 
resisted by parliament. In the reign of Henry VI. the 
duke of Gloucester, next heir to the crown,' claimed 
the regency during the minority of the king, and applied 
to parliament; the answer to this claim was, that he nei- 
ther had by birth, nor by the will of his brother, any right 
whatever to the exercise of royal authority : they, how- 
ever, appointed him regent, and intrusted him with the 

t AA«r the dcMhofprinee John of Lancaner duke «r Bedford. ■ ' 
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a«re of the young king. At the revolution, parliament chap. 
pitM^eeded on the* same general principle ; the king had ^^** 
ceaped to act ; to supply this deficiency, parliament acted ^^gg 
' as legislators : they did not restrict themselves to a simple 
address to the prince of Orange to accept the crown ; they 
feh: not only that they must have a king, but they must 
have a king on certain terms and conditions : they did 
what amounted to a legislative act : they came to a reso- ^ ^ 
lotion to settle the crown, not on the prince of Orange 
and the heirs of his body, nor on the princess Mary and 
the heirs of her body, but on the prince and princess 
jpintly. Here it was evident that, whatever the necessity 
of t.lie case required at that time, the lords and commons 
possessed the power to provide for it^ and consequently, 
wKsitever the necessity of the case demanded at present, 
Ae power belonged to the lords and commons to supply 
Ae deficiency. Parliament could have no possible inter- 
^t in acting in any other way than as duty prompted and 
^sdom directed : and as it was agreeable to history, rea- 
**>**, and expediency, that they should provide for a speci- 
fic object, it became them, in making the provisions, to 
^^^«nd or contract the trust to be delegated according as 
"^^y thought either necessary for its execution. Thus, 
^^c^ordingto Mr. Pitt, precedent confirmed the analogy of 
tl^^ constitution, and both concurred with the expediency 
^V^^ch required that the peers and the representatives of 
"^^t people should provide for supplying an unforeseen 
•^ Cciency. 

Having grounded his doctrine on these arguments The qqes- 
^"•Xd facts, concerning the right which Mr. Fox had as- brought 
*^Ttcd to be vested in the heir apparent, Mr. Pitt pro- ^^ »^'*®- 
loosed on the sixteenth of December three resolutions :° 

u The following are the resolations : first, Thai it is the opinion of this 
^mraittee, that his majesty is prevented, by his present indisposition, from. 
coming to pariiament, and from attending to pubtio business ; and that the per- 
sonal exercise of the i-oyal authority is thereby for the present interrupted : 
Sdly, -That it is the opinion of tiiis committee, that it is the right and duty of 
ike lof^s tpirrtual and temporal, and commons of (vreat Britain, now assembled, 
thd lawfoirjr, fully and freely, representing all tha estates of the public of this 
realm, to provide the means of supplying the defect of the personal exercise of 
(he royal authority, arising from his majesty's said indisposition, in such maor 
aer as the exigency of the case may appear to require : Resolved, *' That for 
die purpose, and for maintaining entire the constitutional authori^ of the king, 
it is necessary, that the said lords spiritual and temporal, and commons of 
llreat Britain, ^ouM determiBe on the means whereby the royifl assent may be 
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iTis. ^^ lords and commons had a right to provide for thU 
case, and were in duty lx>und to make such provisioiiii 
thirdly, that the lords and commons should determine IMl 
the most effectual means of exercising their right, by velll^ 
ing the powers and authority of the crown oti behalf isf 
the king during his majesty's illness. Se%*enil ameid^ 
ments were - propos^ed ; without detailing these, itiswll^ 
cient to mention that their object was to address the priiMtt 
of Wales, heir apparent, and of mature age, beseechii^ 
him to take upon himself t-he administration of the cil 
and military government of the country, during the ii 
position of his majesty, and no longer. The admissioD' 
this proposition would have precluded every limitation' '- 
the kingly power, thus to be intrusted to a regent, 
supporters contended, that every part of the royal abtbdfe^ 
rity and prerogative was necessary for the dischargetiS' 
kingly duties ; if the regent were hot intrusted witH'tBiM 
whole power, he could not perform all |,lie duties, 
its opponents it was answered, that the situation for wlii 
they were called to provide was, from the concurrent '1 
timony of the most competent witnesses, only tempbi 
the supply wanted, therefore, wiis also temporary. VH 
ous parts of the royal establishment belonged to the sph 
dor and dignity of the crown, more than to its power 
its executive functions. So much authority as wa* m 
cessary to enable the regent to act as executive magistra' 
during the illness of the sovereign, should be conferred, baJ^ 
no more. The bounds and circumscriptions necessary 
upon this principle would be matter of cautious consider*' 
ation to .parliament, according to all the circumstances of 
the case. Such restrictions would be impossible if the 
present amendment were adopted. Parliament was to re- 
flect on the present as u general question that would be a 
guide to future ages : they were to form measures for in- 
suring the restitution of his power to the principal, when 

t. 

given in parliament to such bill as may be passed br the two hoases of pariifr- 
raeiit, respecting the exercise of the powers and Authorities of the crown^in 
the name, itnd on the behalf of the king, duiing the continuanee of his mujie9iy% 
preiipit indisposition." See parliamentaiy reports^ Dec. 17S^. 
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'^tabstitute iras tio k>ng^er necessary t and in making this CHAP, 
provision they were to consider men as men are generally 



fetind. Cases might arise, in which, if an heir obtained ijit. 
-possession, he might be unwilling to return to expectancy ; 
fr, though an heir were ever so dutifully disposed himself, 
lie might be misled by evil counsellors. No character 
cmld be more meritorious or more worthy of confidence than 
the present prince of Wales. Constitutional policy, however, 
i^oeeeds not upon individual merits, but on general expedien- 
[Tsw Every part of the principal authority was not wanted to 
itt efficiency of the substitute. Why should they confer 
k Si delegate any more power than was necessary to an- 
^«sr the purposes of the delegation ? Our sovereign possess- 
> as much power as was consistent with a free govern- 
and no more ; the regent was, by the scheme of 
isters, to possess as much as was consistent with the. 
^ «ct of his temporary office, and no more ; there was no 
:ai*"e8pect offered to the regent by a circumscription ap- 
Ving to the particular circumstances, as there was no dis-s 
^^pect to our kings in the circumscriptions affixed to 
^^ir authority by th« constitution. In both cases the 
i^^ticiple was the same ; princes are men, and fallible like 
^er human beings ; let them be invested with all the 
^tliority which is conducive to the public welfare, and 
*«i trained from that which might be prejudicial.* Mr. 
*itt informed the house, that he intended, if the resolu- 
^ns. should be adopted by the commons, and also meet 
l^ts concurrence of the lords, to propose, that the Ibrd 
^^gh chancellor should be empowered to put the great seal 
o a coinmission for opening the parliament in the usual 
^^t*m ; and that as soon as a bill should be passed by both 
'houses for providing for the exercise of the royal autho- 
^ty, under certain limitations, during his majesty's indis* 
position, another commission should be sealed for giving 
to such act the royal assent. This project was very stre- 
mioasly opposed : first, as unnecessary ; because, all par- 
ties concurring unanimously in opinion that the prince of 
Wales ^hould be invested with the regency, the procedure 
by address or declaration was the most simple, and the 
moUt consonant to the practice and constitutional functions 
of the two houses : the measure was unwarrantable ; in 
Vol. III. F f 






■Ctfiir. 4iM'i| idtered an essential part of the state ; it mncle tli« 

^^?L Uppihouses ICIKG8. To fix the form of a legal sanction oit 

IfH^ ^Iwlr proceedings, they were to give fictitiously a royii 

MWt) but in reality their own assent to iheir own nOti- 

H-lkt houses assumed to themselves powers which bfi^ ■ 

iMfvel to the legislature, and proceeded to legislate, thi^; 

itokld act in direct violation of the spirit of the cotistitutioii j^ . 

MXeii to a positive act of parliament, the 13th of Charles ICk 

-Vtltefa expressly declared, that the two houses could ad^ 

mMtt'laws without the king : after a long deb; 

Bitermui- fnuvBs wer« voted. Having passed the house of ccatK.' 

tapptf gf 4V>Hli they were iatraduced to the lords by the chancelli 

'^*'v Wid vimilar amendments were [iroposecl. In the debatt' 

tntivttb 'irbkb' ensued on that occasion, the question of right 

rf'i»Sir'"'*"W*cd : an active part was taken by their royal higb- 

mrat tiftiKt the princes, and particularly by his majesty's Bfr 

«p*d son, Frederic duke of York, 
fredcria - TlllS iUustrious youth received the first part of fais 
TM.%. '-ftlwitiop in his native country. Destine<l for the miti- 
?fij^^ iwtf profession he was afterwards sent to Germany^ aa^ 

ftpent several years in his owti bishopric at Oeoabunfl 
IVl4 hi.s royal father's electoral dominions ; thence h94|^ "^ 
paired to the court of Berlin, and completed his militav^ 
education under the system which the Prussian hero latA 
tftabUshed. Eminently distinguished for manly b«av^ 
and graces, in natural endowments and acquired qiMli%li|- 
UoQs, he was one of the most accomplished princes of ^lite- 
age : having the strongest fraternal affection for his eUtiir 
brother, between whom and him the closest intimacy frote 
their childhood, had enhanced the sentiments of relation, ■ 
on coming bacV to England he chie&y associated witb tiMe £ 
prince of Wales, and becoming acquainted with the coat- - 
pinions of thitt citalted personage, he a considerable ^ - 
gree adopted their political opinions. " No claim (tKi 
*' his Inghness) h^ been made by my royal brether ; I vk 
" qonGdent the prince too well understands the aacnd 
" principles which seated the house of Brunswie on dw 
" throne of Great Britain, ever to ^ssvme or exercise My 
* power not derived from the ^ill of the people, exprets- 
" ed hy their representatives, and your iM-dships ni piy- 
" liaoieBt. Op thi| ground, I hope, the house will ttvotd 
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^^ preMiDg a decision which ceruitily was not AecesMrf tor cifAP. 

** the great object expected from pafliandent, and which ^^^^^.L. 

^^ must be most painful in the discussion to a family al- i^gg 

~^' ready sufficiently agitated and afflicted : these (contin'a* 

*^ ed his highness) are the sentiments of an honest heart, 

*^ equally influenced by duty and affection to my royal fai- 

^ (her, and by attjft:hment to the constitutional rights 

^ bf his subjects ; and- I am confident, that if my royal 

*^ brother were to address you in his place, as a peer of 

*^ the realm, these are the sentiments which he would dis- 

** tinctly avow." Though the peers warmly approved of 

the general sentiments expressed by his highness, and* of 

^dke dignified manner in which they were delivered,- yet thti 

■DURJority thought it necessary, since the question of right 

hmA once been started, to have it fully discussed ; and the 

x^eaolutions were carried by a considerable majority. A 

Mrong protest was entered against agreeing to these reso-^ 

lutions, and sigpied by the dukes of York and Cumber- 

Iftnd^ and forty-six other peers/ These proceedings of 

house occupied the greater part of December. On Mr. Corm- 
twenty-ninth of the month MV. Cornwall speaker of Mr, J^^! 



house of commons, was seized with a dreadful illness, ^^^!^ ifL^P- 
L, four days after, the second of January 1789, end- tpeaker. 
•d. in his death. The house meeting on the fifth, Mn *^^^ 
^V'iUiam Grenville was proposed by the friends of ja(iinis« 
as his successor, and sir Gilbert Elliot by opposition : 
election was carried in favour of the former by a* ma^- 
Jority of two hundred and fifteen to one hundred and forr 
•y^four. 

The preliminary subjects having been discussed by ^^- ^^^ 
^Kitfa houses, Mr. Pitt, before he explained his plan of rcsency » 
^>*«gcncy to parliament, submitted its outlines to the prince Jo the^^*^ 
^ a letter, wherein he offered either to attend his highness^ £^"^ ^^ 
^wuld any farther explanation be required, or to convey 
ibch explanation, in any other mode which the prince 
should signify to be most agreeable. This letter, sent on 
the thirtieth of December, stated the plan to be that which, 
according to the best judgment which they were able to 
lonn, his majesty's confidential servants had conceived 

proper to be proposed in the present circumstanced : the 

• 

z See tbtir niaata, SUt« Papers, I>ee.S9, irsi. 
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lustik which «>ight l^gffiy h». diq»i« bji; hit mtHMirvta AN 

amof. hU «^}«8ty 'a ^rvoQ, tlffi mmngeme^l a£ 4HiMii||Mk 

hdd» md ihe direoioB and gpp^^QOmi^ o^ tt^ liAfllliili^ 

^ aen^wU Uierfin ^houlcl he io the que^«, under :«Hiril^4liMH 

iMioos M wight he (hpught Mciiss^uy. The fM»r«rcMii|iii 

•SKerciiied bjr bin highneM should |DOt eaueodto jjii%iii||j|||| 

wl of either real or penioml property p{ dp^ huM^lMi||| 

»lbe venewal of .UMe*^ to the. J^tP9ir4^of wyr, 

thtK. ifiTertioA oi. 9»^ officer or my iqipQtmiiiett.i 

hot during hie. majesty's pkaaure^ excepts ^hote 

hm for life ; that hi» highnea^ should oot.be eippQ) 

to. coo&r the dignity of, the peerage on 9if^ .periP«,.fWI||i 

hia imiJeBQr'e iaaue vho had attained the .Ag«Lof 

epe yeare* Thia ph^i> the. letter declared, waa forJMi 

the auppoaition, that his mqestyV iUaesSrW^onaly 

wmfYt and would be of no long diM^tiontL It 

dxBcult to fij^l¥^orehand the precise period liw il^jl 

dM^ proyisioftft ought to laat i hut should his- «W|f 

recovery he protracted to a more distant, period tb^i 

was then reason to expect, the consideration of the plMM^ 

according to the exigency of the case, would be open U^, 

the wisdom of parliament.^" ,, 

Ou the first of January an answer was delivered kfti 

Hh bigb- his royal highness to the lord chancellor to be conveyed tiai-, 

JrSsea his ^^' ^^^* Respecting the measures already embraced bph 

dimkppro- parliament, his highness declared he would observe atotak:< 

feaaonft, silence : no act of the lords and commons could he st; 

ItUirum!?* proper subject of his animadversion : but (he said) whon^y* 

bent on previously to any discussion in parliament, the outlines olt, 

cepttbe*^' a. scheme of government are sent for his consideration,, in^, 

office. which it is proposed that he shall be personally and priibii. 

cipally concerned, and by which the royal authority aaA- 

the public welfare may be deeply affected, the prince wouM 

be unjustifiable were be to withhold an explicit decla9%i 

tion of his sentiments : his silence might be construed inaOi.. 

a previous approbation of a plan^ the accomplishmei^Qf . 

which, every motive of duty to his father and soyercitgnk 

y. Sce^tat« PapervyDcc de». 1788. 
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as ^vell as of regard for the public interest, obliges him to CflAP. 
•conaider as injurious to both. The scheme communica- ^ ^ 
ted by Mr. Pitt is a project for producing weakness, j^gg 
disorder, and insecurity, in every branch of the adminis- 
Ira^son of affairs : a project for dividing the royal family 
frown each other ; for separating the court from the state ; 
9oA therefore, by disjoining government from its natural 
ancF accustomed support, a scheme for disconnecting the 
authority to command service, from the power of animn- 
tiag^ it by reward ; and for allotting to the prince all the 
knridious duties of government, without the mc^ans of sof- 
ttaing them to the public by any one act of grace, favour 
or benigoity. These positions the prince adduced detail- 
ed Arguments to support : the plan (he proceeded) was 
aot founded on any general principle, but was calculated 
to infase groundless jealousies and suspicions in that quar- 
tBT^ whose confidence it should ever be the first pride of 
lib life to merit and obtain. With regard to the object tff 
tiKs limitations, his majesty's ministers had afforded him 
M light ; they had informed him what powers they meant 
ta refuse him, but not why they were to be withheld : he 
doemed it a fundamental principle of this constitution, that 
•he powers and prerogatives of the crown are vested there, 
»• a trust for the benefit of the people ; and that they are 
sacred only as they are necessary to the preservation of 
^^wt poise and balance of the constitution, which experi- 
ence has proved to be the true securit}^ of the liberty of 
"*« subject : but the plea of public utility ought to be 
■trong^ manifest, and urgent, which calls for the extinc- 
^oii or suspension of any one of those essential rights in 
^*^ supreme power or its representative. If security were 
^*ited, that his majesty should repossess his rightful gov- 
^t^tncnt whenever it pleased Providence to remove his 
P*«aefit calamity, the prince would be the first to urge the 
adoption of measures conducive to that purpose, as the 
Preliminary and paramount consideration of any settle- 
*«tit in which he would consent to share : if attention to 
^Hat his majesty's feelings and wishes might be on the 
Ppy ^*y of ^** recovery were the object, the prince ex- 
PJ'eased his firm conviction, that no event would be more 
■?*Ppvigna^t to the feelings of his royal father^ thaq the 
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CMT. bKarl«dB^4lMt-lhc government of his son :i!id repmea- 
'^ ^ tadrt bail B l h ilw i cd the soverrign power ot ihe realm in & 



OtatD ^ degtadttion, curiailed authority xad dtmiBishad 
■Migy ; B'ttUC: hurtful m practice to the prosperity and 
gDaA gOvnt^BCnt of his people, und injuriouft in its pre- 
t ed— t W Chfl security of the (no:]arch, and the right of his 
finulj. ^niepiovisioD respecting the king's property was. 
ISlal^ wMMBHary, as that was perfectiy secured, during 
Us majesty^! KCa, by the Uw of the land. The pcinca 
knrillgiliMha^gCl), as he conceived, his icidlspeasible duty: 
M-givinif hai..frce opinion on the plan suhmilted to bis con- 
•idtfatioMf-ccndiidcd with declaring in the following 
t<CTn»,.hia. tfitian for accepting, notirithstaDdiug the obJEO' 
ifams ke bwL conmevated, the proffered trust : His" coo- 
«ittian.o£lbo evils which may arise to the king's intee- 
«iM^'|ta.<llia peace and happiness of the royal family, sods 
te ^e Mf cty. .anafc welfare of the nation, from the goversa 
nealaCtbe oauatry remaioing longer in its present auiiiar^J 
adL'and-^btlitatad state, outweighs, in the prince's tnin^ j 
minyrotlm consideration, and will determine him lev um-^ 
AwtsltB dtc pnn&l trust imposed upon him by the preseaafl 
BHlapcfcoIy necOEsity (nhich of all the kings subjects h^M 
deplores the moat), in full confidence, that the affectiorsai 
and loyalty to the king, the experienced attachment to llM^ 
house of Brunswic, and the generosity which has s' 
distinguished this nation, will carry him through the. 
difficulties inseparable from this critical simnlioni. i 
comfort to himself^ with honour to the kingj and.i 
advantage to the public. 

SucB was tlie substance of the lettes writtarb^ 

heir apparent on this inomeotous subjectv. andi 

great numbers did not assent to Kis highncsi^s oonc] 

concerning the inexpediency of die proposed 

yet every judge of composition and argument aUoved:dtaltf 

it was a very masterly pei-formance. ,.^- 

SeooDdex- On the sixth of January^ when, Mr*, Pitt'waa.^iaubtn^ 

nf"^ phj; propose his plan of regency to the house of: coiBraom,.M|tf 

a>(s>«m*. Loveden, member for Abingdon, moved, ttmt,. as: tb^ 

intended limitations would have a reference to the.statKQ^ 

I The letter.n vriuen in the fhlnl persoiv Sn State {i*pei«, Ju. I, ITtt 
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his -naajesty's health, and several weeks had elapsed since 9"-^**- 
Aift'C had been ascertained, the physicians should be again ^^^^^J^^ 
CKancitned. After a very warm debate, including a con- lygg. 
•iderable share of personal altercation, it was agreed that 
anew committee should be appointed, and that the phy- 
akianB should be interrogated. The result of the cxami- 
Bation was, that his majesty's recovery continued proba- 
ble. The proceedings of the committee having occupied 
about a week, the report was brought up on Tuesday the 
diirccenth of January, and appointed to be taken into con- 
sideration the following Friday. On the sixteenth Mr. Mr. Pift's 
Ktt opened his plan to the house : the subject (he said) IJcncv's*^*^ 
divided itself into three distinct heads : first, the nature ^'"'I,M"*'*' 
of the king's illness ; secondly, the principles upon which ment. 
die two houses were authorized to act on this occasion : 
tod thirdly, the application of those principles to the mea- 
•orea which he should propose, of remedying the present 
deflect in the personal exercise of the royal authorit}^ 
JProm the recent examination, they were confirmed in the 
conclusion'} drawn from the former, that his majesty was 
fcy his illness rendered incapable of attending to the busi- 
neaa of his station ; but that it was probable he might 
recover, and once more be able to resume the reins of 
government. In these two points all the physicians were 
«8Teed, they were not all equally sanguine in their hopes 
'•f his majesty's recovery : it was, however, extremely 
satisfactory, that the expectations of the several physicians 
^^re respectively favourable, in proportion to their know- 
ledge of that particular distemper and that individual case : 
^e deficiency for which they were called to provide was 
temporary, and would probably be short. The principles Principle ; 
^ ^y which the houses were to proceed, arose from the na- \^J,'JJ^p^ 
*t turc and probable duration of the deficiency; they were should an- 
^ to provide for the present necessity only, and to do no outexcced- 
more than it required ; they were also to guard against ^"« ^'**^ ,. 

t 1 #1 . ri t» purposesok 

any embarrassment m the resumption of the royal autho- the u-ust. 
rity, and therefore to grant such powers only as were 
requisite for the government of the country with energy 
and effect. On these principles he had framed his plan, 
of vrhich the outlines were exhibited in his letter to the 
prince of Wales. The regent was to exercise the whole 
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CHAP, roval authoritv, subiect to restrictions which were intend 
^^^.^^^^^ c'd not to interfere with executive efficiency. The limi 
irsi). tiitions were reducible to four heads : first, that the powe 
Details and Qf \^\^ hiffhness should not extend tO the bestowal of til 
lions. peerage^ except to his majesty's issue that had attainei 
twenty-one years of age. To prove the propriety of thi 
limitation, ]Mr. Pitt adduced three grounds upon whici 
this prerogative was intrusted by the constitution to th 
crown : first, it was designed to enable the king to coiin 
teract the designs of any factious cabal in the house o 
lords : secondly, to enable the sovereign to reward eminen 
merit : thirdly, this power was designed to provide fb 
the fluctuations of wealth and property in the country 
by raising men of great landed interest to the peerage 
that branch of the legislature would be always placed upo 
its true and proper basis : for none of these objects wa 
this prerogative wanted in the present case ; there was a 
probability that any such cabal should now be formed ■ 
obstruct the government of his royal highness : on tfr 
other hand, if this power were conferred on.^e regeA 
such a number of peers might be created, as would greft. 
ly embarrass the government of his majesty on his rcstc 
ration to health : as a reward of merit, or a nobilitatic 
of property, the suspension of this prerogative, during tl" 
teiJiporary incapacity which they were supplying, could I: 
attended with no material inconvenience : should the ulx 
fitness prove more permanent than they expected, parlis 
ment could extend the regent's power as far as might b< 
Argn- then deemed necessary for the public welfare. On the 
same principle was founded the second restriction, bf 
which the regent was not empowered to grant any pensioa 
or place for life, or in reversion, except such offices u 
are by law held for life, or during good behaviour : the 
powers restrained were not necessary to the executive 
government, temporarily to be held by the regent; and 
their exercise might be injurious to the government of his 
majesty on his recovery. The third restriction, respect- 
ing the king's personal property, he scarcely thought ne- 
cessary ; but as they were acting on parliamentary prin* 
ciples, and endeavouring to make their provisions as com- 
prehensive as possible, he accounted it his duty to mak< 
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this regulation a part of his plan. The fourth resolution CHAP, 
was intended to intrust the sovereign's person, during hx» ^^^^^^i 
illness, to the guardianship of the queen : he proposed to u^^ 
put the whole of his majesty's household under her autho- 
rity, investing her with all powers to dismiss and appoint 
as she should think proper : unless she held this control, 
die queen could not discharge . the important trust com- 
mitted to her care : a council should be named to assist 
die queen with advice, but without any power of control : 
trustees should be appointed to manage the real and per- 
fdnal estate of the king, but should have no power of dis- 
j^sing any part of it, except by lease. The propositions 
were very strenuously supported, both upon the arguments 
Which the minister himself adduced, and on others. The 
Utw oflSicers maintained, as a fundamental doctrine, that 
the king's political character was, in the eye of the law, 
inseparable from his personal ; that it remained entire and 
perfect, and would continue so to do until his natural 
demise ; and to this principle frequent reference was made 
in the course of the debates. The senator who vindicated 
"the plan of Mr. Pitt, in the most extensive details, elabo- 
rate research, and accurate induction, was Mr. Grenville, ^cch of 
^6^ new speaker : in the committee this member took an ^lue. '^^ 
-^opportunity of delivering his opinion ; and for near three 
ors both occupied and engaged the attention of the house, 
is oration on the subject stated every historical fact, 
plained and enforced all the arguments of precedent, law, 
constitutional analogy, by which the proceedings of 
%lie ministers were justified ; and also endeavoured to com* 
%at each and all objections which they encountered. From 
^e constitutional history of the country he attempted to 
demonstrate, that the principle on which our ancestors 
both conferred and bounded the powers of a regent were 
the same that were now applied. It was proposed on the 
one hand to establish a form of government capable of 
conducting the public business ; and on the other, to pro- 
vide complete and ample security to enable the sovereign 
to resume the exercise of his authority, fully, freely, and 
without embarrassment, when the existing deficiency should 
terminate. Keeping this principle uniformly in view, he 
j^plied it to the various restrictions, and contended, that 
Vol.. III. G g 
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CHAP, the extent of the delegation was sufficient for the enei> 
^^' RCtic useful execution of the trust, and that the bounds 
,«^^ . were necessary to the security of resumption. The propo- 
ana agmintt sitious Were opposed on the following grounds : they tend- 
ed, it was affirmed, to debilitate and humble the executive 
government, by stripping it of its legal prerogatives : tKe 
power of bestowing peerages was an integral part of the ^ 
royal authority, a shield that, from its earliest d^ySf the ^^ 
constitution had provided for its own defence and preser— — 
vatioh and which could not be wrested from the crow w. 
without bringing destruction on our polity. Mr. Fox, wid 
his wonted energy, impugned the doctrine of the law offi 
cers, concerning the inseparability of the king*8 personal am 
political character : he wished (he said) to hear this dbctrin 
explained ; for how that person, whose political faculti< 
were confessedly suspended by a severe visitation of Prov 
dence, could still exist in the full enjoyment of his politic_^ 
character, was beyond his understanding to comprehend 
the doctrine seemed, indeed, to be founded on those bli|^<( 
and superstitious notions, by which, as they all knew jtr»di 
history, human institutions had been, as it were, deified ; 
and which Were inculcated for the purpose of impressing 
a strong and implicit reverence of authority in the mji^ds 
of the multitude : while the supporters of this doctrine 
took up the superstitions of antiquity, they rejected their 
morality ; they enveloped the sacred person of the king with 
a political veil, which was calculated to inspire awe and 
secure obedience ; but laboured to enfeeble the arms.of 
government, to cripple it in all its great and essential parts, 
to expose it to hostile attack and to contumely; to take 
from it the dignity which appertained to itself, and the use 
for which it was designed towards the people. He repro- 
bated with peculiar severity the restrictions which were 
proposed on the creation of peers : Mr. Pitt had conferred 
that rank upon no less than forty- two persons during the 
five years that he had been in office ; and he had not the 
pretext of saying that any cabal was formed to thwart his 
measures in the house of lords, which made such a pro- 
motion necessar}* ; and if such were the means to which 
he had been obliged to resort, surrounded with all the 
power and influence of the crown, what must be the con« 
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dition of those who should have to contend, in the crippled CHAP, 
state to which they would be reduced, against an opposi- .j^;!". 
tion armed with so large a portion of the usual patronage ^f^ 
^f government. He expressed his indignation and abhor- 
rence of a project that placed in a state of competition 
persons so nearly connected by blood, by duty, and by affec- 
tion, and thereby excited that mutual jealousy which, in 
iome degree i. inseparable from the human mind: how 
touch (he said) had they to answer for, who, with a per- 
JTect knowledge of this weakness of human nature, wick- 
tdly and wantonly pursued a measure which might involve 
idle empire in endless distractions. To t\iese objections 
.'ministers replied, that though the prerogatives proposed 
~'tb be withheld from the regent were necessary for the 
'kovereign, they were not indispensably requisite to a tem- 
'library substitute : the regent was to possess the supreme 
I'direction of the ordnance, army and navy^ the power of 
^making war, peace, and alliances ; the choice of his minis- 
ters, and all subordinate officers; the appointment of 
tishops and judges: such authority was sufficient for a 
"^Jtemporary exercise of the executive functions, though 
restrained from promotions and donations; the influence 
''^.of which, lasting after the trust had terminated, might 
lave disturbed the government of the rightful holder* 
These were the grounds on which Mr. Pitt, his coadjutors 
J snd supporters, replied to the objections of the other party, 
. on the restriction concerning peerages. The resolution, 
^ Vesting in the queen, instead of the regent, the appointment 
and direction of the household officers, was opposed upon 
more special grounds : it withheld a power from a respon^ 
*tible, to confer it on an irresponsible person ; tended to 
'establish in the empire a fourth estate, against which Mr. 
Pitt had exerted himself so successfully a few yeats 
before ; and was calculated to e^tcite discord between the 
meinbers of the royal family. If the nomination of attend- 
ants were withheld from the regent because it was danger- 
ous to trust him with such appointmentsi, the remedy w^. 
inadequate to the disease ; for the arhiy and navy could 
iiot be very harmless engines in the hands of a man, to 
whom it would not be safe to trust the nomination of lord^ 
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riiAP. and grooms oi the bedchamber.^ Ministerial speakers. 
^^^ replied, that it was unanimously agreed the royal person 



1719; should be intrusted to her majesty; the disposal of the' 
household was necessary for her execution of that trust:^ 
besides, the officers in question, though a proper and^* 
becoming part of the state and splendor of a monarchi 
reigning over a great and opulent people, were not neceg^- 
sary to the Energy of the executive government during itt 
temporary delegation: on these grounds the resolutioitt 
were supported and opposed in both houses : they were at 
Jast carried; and it was voted, that the prince and queen, 
should be informed of the measures of legislation. On the^ 
thirtieth of Januar}' the resolutions were presented to these 
illustrious personages, by a committee of peers and com- • 
moners. The answer of his highness was similar in sub-' 
stance to the concluding parts of his letter to Mr. Pitt/ 
which are already emtiodied in this narrative. He^• 
majesty's answer was to the following effect ' ^^ My lorda. 
^^ and gentlemen, my duty and gratitude to the king, and r 
^^ the sense I must ever entertain of my great obligations . 
*^ to this country, will certainly engage my most earnest 
^^ attention to the anxious and momentous trust intended 
** to be reposed in me by parliament. It will be a great 
•' consolation to me to receive the aid of a council, of 
" which I shall stand so much in need, in the discharge of 
" a duty wherein the happiness of my future life is indeed 
** deeply interested, but which a higher object, the happi- 
" ness of a great, loyal, and affectionate people, renders 
" still more important." The answers biiing communicated 

J Loixl Korth, declining in yea?*??, ami afflii-ted with blindness, tof»k a very 
ftctive share in o|>posine the plan of regency, and fully sltowed, that the appro- 
priate excellencies of his eloquence, ingenuity of argtiment.. pi-omptness oii*eply» 
and brilliancy of wit, were still undiniinishccf. Expatiating; upon the ai*{;unient8 
stated in the text, the minister (he said) strains at a gnat, but sw allows a cannel : 
htt is not afraid to delegate the great functions of the executive power, but he 
startles at the aninll : take the pati-onage, take the dis-po&al of the civil, politicah 
and military appointments, but keep away from the court : command the ns^yy 
and army, but abslahi from the household troops: let the h«nses of parliament 
bceome executive, as well as legislative ; break down the barrier of the constitu- 
tion, cripple the sovei-eign power : all this you may do, but touch not the pages, 
gi'oonts of the st(»le, gentlemen ushers, or lords of the bedchamber. This, ttid 
his lordship, reminds me of the stories with which my old nurse used to eitcr- 
tain me about the achievements of w itches ; they could ride through the air, 
agitate the elen»ents, raise the wind, bring rain, lightning, and thunder ; all thb 
the\ w<»uld do u ithout flinching, but if they came to a ittrutv. there they boggled, 
•tunibled, and could ; rocecd no farther. 
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to tilt houses, it was moved in the house of lords, that CUAP. 
lec^^rs patent should be issued under the great seal, cm- ^^-^^^^ 
po^i^ering certain commissioners to open and hold the ^g^ 
king's parliaments at Westminster.* The arguments 
abr«?ady adduced on this subject, by both parties, were 
frequently repeated ; and the names of the proposed com- 
missioners were read, and at their head were • the prince 
of ^ales, the duke of York, the dukes of Gloucester 
and Cumberland* The duke of York, rising, said he had Prince§ of 

^« , g. If* • 11 • i* the blood 

not: been informed that it was intended to msen his name aiivoteoo 
in ^c commission; he, therefore, had not been able to ^,^*|j^JJ^ 
tak^ steps to prevent the nomination : not wishing to stand 
up4r>n record, and to be handed to posterity as approving 
tuoli a measure, he could not sanction the proceedings 
widi his name : his opinion of the whole system adopted 
was already known : he deemed the proposition, as well as 
every other that - had been embraced respecting the same 
obJB^ct, to be unconstitutional and illegal : he desired, 
tfaearcfore, to have no concern with any part of the busi- 
Qcam f and requested that his name, and the name of his 
bf&thcr, the prince of Wales, might be left out of the 
cone%mis8ion : the duke of Cumberland desired his own 
naxvie and the duke of Gloucester's might also be omitted ! 
accordingly the princes were left out of the nomination* 
The resolution being carried, was on the second of Feb- 
mary . adopted by the commons; the following day the 
houses assembled as a regular parliament, and, the lord 
chancellor being indisposed, earl Bathurst, president of the 
council, opened the causes of the present meeting, and the 
pbjects for which they were to provide. On the sixth of K^nc> 
^ebruarj' Mr. Pitt introduced his regency bill, founded on 
^he principles already investigated, and the resolutions 
already voted. Its various clauses and provisions having 
Undergone in detail much opposition, it was passed on the 
^elfth of February, carried to the house of lords, and 
tiead a second time without opposition. 

. Her majesty, knowing the anxious concern that his Recovcrr 
subjects felt for their beloved sovereign, with the most ^f^**® 
considerate goodness gratified them by sending to St. 

z Se« Pftriinmcntary ReporU. 
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Jameses daily accounts of the state of his health, as ascer* 
tained by the opinioD of his physicians. For some dajrs 
tn^. thtsG reports announced that his majesty's illness had 
begun to take a very favourable turn, and aroused all 
ranks of his subjects with the most pleasing and sangufane 
expectations. On Thursday the ninth of February the 
lord chancellor, as soon as the peers assembled in order 
to go into a committee on the regency bill, informed them 
that the improvement of the king's health, already stated 
in the official reports of the physicians, was still progres- 
sive; an intelligence which certainly must prove plei 
to every man in the kingdom : in this situation of thin| 
he conceived they could not possibly proceed upon theUlI3 
before them ; and therefore moved, that their lordships dc=^ 
immediately adjourn to Tuesday next the twenty-fourtl^ 
On the day appointed the chancellor informed the hous^^s- 
that he had that morning attended his majesty by his ow^e 
command, and found him perfectly recovered ; he tbeie_^ 
fore moved a farther adjournment, which being agai-s 
repeated, his lordship on the fifth of March informed tt^^ 
peers, that his majesty would signify his farther pleasure 
to both houses on Tuesday the tenth of March : and thiK.s 
ended the necessity and project of a regency, 
praises and The plan of regency received the warmest praises an. ^ 
c€iis'Tes of severest censures from the supporters of the respectis'^ -^ 
the plan parties throughout the kingdom. By the one Mr. Pi '•^ 
Siroughcmt ^^^^ represented as having again saved the country froi 
the nation. i\^q domination of an ambitious faction, which, if restore 
to power, might not have been easily displaced ; that 
prince, intelligent and well disposed as he was himsel 
was so much guided by these counsellors as to excite a] 
prehensions, lest at their instigation he might act diffci^ 
ently from what his own mind would prompt and dictat^"- 
By the other it was alleged, that Mr. Pitt's object was t<^ 
restrict the regent so much, as to render it necessary foT 
him to come to some terms of accommodation with those 
who should oppose his present favourites ; that his pur- 
pose simply was, by retaining a considerable portion of the 
kingly influence in hands favourable to his measures, to 
secure the means of reestablishing in office himself and 
his friends ; that the restraints designed for the prince 
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"Were inconsistent with the energetic exercise of the ese- chap. 
■CUtorial functions ; that they were justifiable on no gene- ^~i: 
tad principle, as every part of the kingly Prerogative was ^gg, 
necessary for its constitutional purposes ; that they impU* 
ed an injurious doubt and suspicion concerning the cha* 
lacter and probable conduct of the prince ; and were per- 
ibnally and individually insulting as well as unjust to his 
i^i^ness. 

Impartial observers, probably, will neither altoge- imptitua 
H^CT agree in the panegyric nor the repro&ch. From his* 
^' " ', as well as the general principles of the constitution. 



it Appears that it belongs to parliament, as representatives 
^ the people, to provide for any exigency which was not 
fi>v*'cseen or described by the law of the laid ; that parlia* 
i^^nt has exercised this power, and that its exertions have 
M^^n beneficial. Mr. Fox's first position was a theory 
y^ich neither experience nor analogy supported : his ex- 
J^Sfc'iiatory doctrine, declaring the prince^ right, on a par- 
^^tinentary adjudication of the case, equafty wanted the 
^uLppbrtof experience or analogy. Concerning the ctfm- 
Y^^tncy to provide a remedy in the existinf exigency, the 
^if^xnion of Mr. Pitt seems to rest on more logical and 
. conclusive reasoning than the opinion of Mr. Fox : but 
^ it was evidently expedient that the heir apparent should 
^9f the regent, the power to be conferred bught to be as 
wUch as was necessary for answering tke purposes of the 
^t»pointment : he was for the time to supply the want of the 
Ungly office. It is difficult to conceive that the acting 
thief magistrate ' could perform the official functions ne- 
cessary for the good of the country, vrithout the full pre- 
fbgativd, unless by a supposition totally inconsistent with 
AIeI constitution, that the crown possessed prerogatives not 
Aiecessary for the good of the subject. That any difficul- 
ty could arise in the resumption of his office by the right- 
fill holder, when it should please heaven to restore his 
healdi, was an hypothesis containing an union of many 
And great improbabilities : that the heir apparent should 
ctesire to obstruct the resumption, could only be appre- 
. hended on a supposition that the prince was totally de* 
fitient of filial duty, loyalty, and patriotism ; in short, in 
every virtue becoming his station : such a notion had evi- 







no in h» conduct ; thai, initndlng 

tltMMcU,tK eu^br bi: adviarrs he mHIed to so grc 

impossibli^, unless tin a siipposilTon 

VMoXaUy deficient in point of judijirtcnt 

HdbKOcr. which was well known to be q 

t *e truth. HeviiJwL'rs of the cuiiduct of 

k rcHinitm.inced, though they might tJi 

tf ihcir acts -.md measures, could find 

, ^^MdfrlfH' biAnry nr chunicier of lord Loughlioroi 

^K^MAv ^ P<'ll'>n''< h)rd North, and Mr. FoX, 

4^M icwleT It Ihtfly ch^t thi'y would counsel such an 

^^iA«mM propes*; or attempt such measurts, how ■( 
AM ^ be put iiZo execution ? were the Itig'islature 
«^ SMioQ l<> jo n in tlie scheme ? without their c6ii 
«Mt,-«,«uch a disliyal nnd undutiful attempt would b'6 
jjwniri^'--, and vould discover infatuated folly as We 
4««(trrMc wickedtK-ss in its authors. Vigilant cautio 
l^rd agftin^t such improtiable dangers would be a. sa 
HuOua and id'e exercise of deliberative policy. Ifi I 
from Mr. Pitl's icheme it is evident that no such i 
wore seriously en:ertnined : the most efficient enginl 
tiowcr, the coniniLind of the uatioual force, was to be 
into the regent's hands. The chief object of restffc 
WD* the liestoval sf titles, the distribution of dfiniti 
either in peitsbns or appointments equivalent to pewjli 
the subtractioi of these measures of influence frsrt- 
inteaded regent, itw«9 morally certain, in the circuoli 
■ct'S of the case, wculd be an accession of influence fb 
proposer of the restri(:tiDnB : unbiasBcd examinatioaA 
fore, without questioning Mr. Pitt's motives to have'l 
pure, loyal, and patriotic, iu his project of regency, cm 
4void perceiving that the manifest ten<lency of his reei 
tive clauses was to secure considerable influence to 
own party : siieh an opinion is certainly no imputatitt 
the characier of a statesman ; it merely supposes tht' 
was a lover of power, and preferred an administration- c 
posed of bis poliiicU friends, to an administration c 
posed of h)R political adversaries. But whatever ma; 
the opinion formed of the restrictions designed to be 
■Hiscd on the prince regent, we may nafely coDclutte,- 
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the principle of ministers, respecting the right of supplying chap. 
^ deficiency in the executive government^ was the most ' J^ 
Agreeable to the history and spirit of the constitution. ,7gg 

The Irish parliament on this occasion exercised that '^^^ ^i'^^ 
independent political power which it had so recently as aiNii^sses 
tertained^ and adopted a plan totally opposite to the pro- Jo^'asrime 
Ject of the British senate, and similar to that which had thereeen- 
been in England proposed by Mn Fox. A motion, sup- fii3. "^ 
parttd by Mr. Grattan, and opposed by Mr. Fitzgibbon, 
ttrith other eminent speakers, was carried without a divi^ 
lion, for presenting an address to the prince of Wales, 
^questing him to take on himself the government of 
Ireland, during his majesty's incapacity. A similar ad* 
dircsss was voted in the house of peers ; and on the nine- 
teenth of February, both lords and commons waited on 
tlL^ lord lieutenant with their address, and requested him 
tt^ transmit the same, his excellency returned for answer, 
d^«t.t, under the impreasioi^s he felt of his official duty^ 
of the oath he had taken, he did not consider him^ 
warranted to lay before the prince an address, pur- 
porting to invest bis royal highness with powers to take 
vpoa him the government of that realm, before he should be 
tti%bled by law so to do, and therefore was obliged to de-* 
cliiie transmitting their address to Great Britain. After 
dae answer was ^i^cussed in parliament, it was resolved 
ihskty his excellency the lord lieutenant having thought pro- 
fctt* to decline to transmit to his royal highness George 
P*"iiice of Wales the address of both houses of parliament, 
.^ oempetent number of members should be appointed to 
pC'^^sent the said address to his royal highness : the reso- 
'^^ioD was carried in both houses : the duke of Leinster 
^'^^d earl Charlemont were appointed commissioners on 
"^^ part of the peers ; the right honourable Thomas Co# 
^'^^Uy, right honourable J. O'Neil, the right honourable 
^^^^« B. Ponsonby, and J. Stuart, esqrs. were appointed 
^^^snmissioners on the part of the commons. These gen« 
*^^ men soon after departed for England, but the auspicious 
'^^overy of our king rendered their purpose^Unnecesaary* 
On the tenth of March, the commons having attend^ 
at the bar of the house of lords^ the chancellor inform-* 
them that his majesty, not thinking fit to be then pre* 
Vol. III. H k 
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■our. \mmtin hi* tojfii petsoo, had caused a. commisBion to be 

. ^^^—(^.■'•■■•^ »othDrizuig, the commissioners, who had been ap- 

,I^Q_ pcMiiUKLby formcrietters pateni, to hold the parliament, to 

' <' .opaitMuldeclaTecenain farthercausesforholdiDgthe same. 
The conmiuion. being read, the chancellor addressingthe 
^' ., '. ' bouMSiin the oune of the commissioners, acquainted 
-■'^*- ' tbwnthatbuaujesty, being recoveredfrom hislatesevere 
.iinij 'n^iinwiiitinn. and enabled to attend the public afT^rs of 
.bliK'ktpgdQiii^ had commanded him to convey his warmest 
•ckoowledgmeDtB for the addiiioaal proofs which they 
^•d. gjvea of their aifectionate attachment to hia person, 
■ndi of -their zcalotU cnncern for the honour and interests 
<i£>,his crown, and. die security and good government of his 
dominions. Sincethe close of the last session, the king had 
DonoUidcdadefciuivcaUiance withPrussia,copiesof which 
■mid be laid before the house : his majesty's endeavours 
mreemployed,. during the last summer, in conjaoctioa 
jKHh bis allies, in order to prevent, as much as possible, 
tiM>- exteosioDof ho^tibtles in the north; and to mani- 
ftsC his desire of. effecting a general pacification, no oppor- 
tuteky would be neglected on his part to promote this satu- 
ttdy object; and, in the mean time, he had the satisfac- 
tion of receiving from all foreign courts continued assu- 
cances of their friendly disposition towards this country. 
Addresses of congratulation and thanks were moved in 
both houses, and unanimously voted : an address to the 
queen ivas. also proposed, and carried with the same 
- tmanimity. 
J07 m- So great was the joy which diffused itself through 

through the metropolis and the nation, that for several days scarce- 
OTTtho^re^ ly any thing was attended to, but expressions of delight 
eowjof for the recovery C(f their sovereign. Conscious as his 
ed mo- subjects Were of their affection and veneration fortheir king, 
urcb. ihey had never kno^vn how dearly they loved his good- 
ness, how highly they prized his virtues, until grief for 
his calamity, and the dread of its consequences, disclosed 
to them the poignancy of their feelings. Confident as 
our king was of being beloved and valued by his subjects, 
yet occasion had not fully manifested to him the force, 
extent, and inteuseness of their affections, until they had 
exhibited tIjemselveE in universal delight that he was, i)s 
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it were, rben to them from the dead. Perhaps the an- chap- 
letsla of history do not record a more sincere, tender and 
general concern of subjects in the welfare of a sovereign, y^^ 
than displayed themselves in the affliction, gloom, and 
despondency of Britons, when his majesty's illness was 
known, and before the probability of recovery was de- 
clared, the anxious and eager hopes that sprang from the 
opinions of the physician most conversant in such mala- 
dies; and the ardent expectation that arose from the 
reports of beginning convalescence ; these sentiments in- 
creasing with the augmented probability of approaching 
recovery, until the completion of tlie cure turned hope 
and expectation into the strongest joy. Nor were exter- 
nal testimonies wanting to correspond with the gladdened 
feelings of the people : all ranks and all individuals vied 
with each other in rejoicings ; invention was roused to de- 
vise emblems expressive of the general sympathy; and 
taste was employed in superadding grace and decoration 
to the efforts of genius which were employed to promote 
and heighten the prevalent passion. Illuminations received 
a new character, and in, addition to former mechanism, 
exhibited fancy, ingenuity, and design. It was not a 
mere blaze of light, but in many places light exhibiting a 
happy resemblance of the painter and isculpture's skill, and 
in some even. of the poet's art. 

His majesty was desirous of publicly testifying his His maj^i 
gratitude to the Supreme Being for the late signal inter- ^ ?R** *® 
position of his benignant providence in removing the ill- to return 
mess with which he had been afflicted : with this view he ^^^^ 
appointed a thanksgiving and resolved for the greater 
solemnity to go to St. Pauls cathedral, there to return 
thanks to Almighty God for his merciful goodness: the 
twenty- third of April was the day fixed for the purpose; 
and a more splendid exhibition has rarely met the public 
eye. The procession began with the commons, as repre- 
sentatives of the people of Britain ; at eight o'clock the 
members set off in their carriages, followed by their 
speaker in his state coach ; preceded by the masters in 
chancery and judges, next .came the peers, the younger 
baron first, and the lord chancellor in his state coach clos- 
fng this part of the procession: afterwards came the 
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princes, escorted by parties of horse guards. Their ma-iA 
jcfititrk set out from the queen's palace soon after teifat 
' o'clock, in a coach drawn by eight cream coloured horsesiff 
fodowed by their royal highnesses the princesses, and 
proceeded ulong Pall Mall, and through ihe Strand, amidtf 
the loyal accla motions of a prodigious concourse of pcO'*^ 
pie. At Temple-bar his majesty was met by the lonW 
mayor in a gown of crimson vtlvct, by the sherilTs m* 
» their scarlet robes, and a. deputation from the aldermeQ 
^^ and common councilmtn, (being all on horseback) whcOP* 
» the lord mayor surrendered the city sword to the king}** | 
who having returned it to him, he carried it bareheaded bc-T 
fore the monarch to St. Pauls. His majesty, being cornel 
to St. Paula, was met at the west door by the peers, iho' 
bishop of London, and the dean of Si. Pauls (bishop off. 
I.incoln), and the canons residentiary. The sword oM, 
Slate was carried before his majesty by the marqi 
Stafford into the choir, when the king and queen pUcei 
themselves under a canopy of state, near the west end, 
opposite the altar. The peers had their sciita in the areii^ 
as a house of lords ; and the commons in the siatls.- 
Divine service' being finisihed, the procession returned in 
the Kume order: the wliolr. spectaile was extremely mag* 
niiicent, and, viewed in combination with its objicta and 
cause, was admirably calculated to strike every beholder 
of feeling and reflection with mingled joy, gratitude, and 
piety. 
Fj.-.:- re- Veh^ splendid galas were given by many individuals 
' '™ on the auspicious occasion : the most sumptuous and 
magnificent was exhibitid by the princess royal at Wind- 
sor; the whole disposition of the entertainment, but espe- 
cialiy the emblematical figures, did great bonotjr to the 
jJlf ' taste and ingenuity of its lovely and accomplished author j 
• dresses, of whifh the principal characteristic was tTNiFOa-'* 

j^ «The|>nijera and lilnny were reml Bnd chantert hj Ihe minor e»non»i^ 

the Te Ul-uiu snil Biiihrint cnmpnuit tar the ocemiDii vcrc Kuiig b; the choir, 
jiha were plHreil in tlic wgan IfHI, hmI were Jcdned in llie ohoriu, a» kin in tb« 

Kalms, b}' die cbnrltj- childi-eii) in iii|inbcr ahoul ui ihouraiidi who were ueem- 
Ed thei'e, pi-eiinita «i liis mHienty's Ufi's) : the coniiDunian Krvice wri i-ead'" 
by Ihc rteaii and KBiilenlim-it'ii, and the seriuan prcaehcd by Ihe lo>il bishop Mi. 
IJjndon, from Pralni »x*ii lB-"0, l«.-|j thou iHl' |Jii:ii Bkisure; be Btrong^. 
tnd he «h>il F'lmlnrt tblr.i- hi^iirt ; and v"! ^iifa thy Inut'iu the l^Onl." Se« 
JVnmul Kegisiri', Iil'J. Aii|ii:iii1k toChroaiiJe.p, S43, ^- 
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KiTT, exhibiting gracefulness and loyalty, with a beauti- chap. 
ful VAJHETY of finely fajpcied ornaments, exemplified ^!_ .. 
Hutchinson's doctrine on the constituents o£ beauty. .^^ 

The French and Spanish ambassadors also gave enter- 
tainments on the same auspicious occasion ; that which 
was exhibited by the former, both in fnagnificence and 
splendor, in beauty of decoration^ and ingenuity of device, 
approached nearest to the princesses gala. 

Private and public congratulations occupied, with- Pkriia.. 
out interruption, the first week after the reestablishment |^n"otJ' 
of our sovereign's health was announced ; and it was the ^^P^ 
middle of the second before parliamentary business was 
resumed. On the eighteenth of March a plan, formed 
by the master general of the ordnance, for fortifying the 
"West India islands, was submitted to the house of com- 
mons ; and after undergoing considerable discussion, on 
she 'same grounds as that of the former year, was adopted* 
A tax imposed on shops some years before, at the instance 
of Mr. Pitt, and assessing them in proportion to the rent 
of the dwelUnghouse of which they made a part, had 
been found to fall heavily on the metropolis and other 
great commercial towns, where the rents of houses are 
necessarily high. It had been intended by legislature, 
that the tax should fall ultimately upon the customers ; 
but shopkeepers alleged this object to be impracticable : 
they represented it as partial and oppressive, and Mr. Fox 
had repeatedly on these grounds applied for a repeal* 
lUiis year he renewed his motion, and the house, without 
mdmitting the grievance to the alleged extent, yet wishing 
to satisfy so numerous and useful a body, consented to 
adopt the motion ; and a bill for the purpose was intro* 
duced, and passed both houses unanimously. 

On the eighth of May Mr. Beaufoy again moved for appiieatioa 
the repeal of the test and corporation act, which he sup- *>"* **»« ^ 
ported by the same arguments that he ]^ad used two years test and 
before; and was also opposed on grounds that had been ^jTw**^ 



b This entertainment was given in a verj large and magnificent honsey 
vhieh the ambassadoi* occupied in Portman square. Among the devices was 
the following : on each side of the grand saloon was a transparent painting ; that 
«n the right of her majesty representing Uie genius of i ranee congratalating| 
the genius- of {England on the reeoreiy of the king, an excellent likeness of 
whom the goddess %i health held in her hand. 
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formerly employed; and his motion was rejected by Sj 
majority of one hundred and twenty-two to one hundrejj 
and two. One of the principal objections to the dgsireJB 
repeal was, that certain classes of dissenters not on^^ 
maintained principles contrary to the fundamental teneti I 
of our faith, but declared intentions inimical to ourestah*;^^ 
lishraeni: there were other bodies of dissenters that diS 1 
fered from the church of England merely respectinj 
forms : it was thought by many who belonged to neither, , 
that if the sectaries of the latter kind had drawn a strong 
line between themsch-es and the sectaries of the former, 
they more readily might have experienced the indulgence 
of legislature. The first of these classes might be com- 
promised under the general name of calrinists or presby- 
terians ; they branched in a great measure from th^ 
church of Scotland, were orthodox in all the essentia-! 
articles of our religion, and well affected to our constitu:^ 
tion4l establihhtnent : the second may be comprehende'^j 
ttndcr the general term of unitarians or socinians, heten^i 
dox in their opinions concerning the trinity, the divintciS 
of Christ, the necessity of an atonement, and ocher iit^Bl 
ponant articles of christian belief: they were, beside ^=: 
inimical to our ecclesiastical establishment, and many ^~- 
them by no means friendly to our political cansiitutioi— ' . 
here was a very important difference; but there v,e^mr 
reasons which prevented the calvinistical dissenters fro «I 
exhibiting the distinction between themselves and the ur*/' 
tarians. If the presbyterians had the constitution^i priD- 
ciples, the unitarians in their number comprehended the 
abler men: the great talents and learning of Drs. Price 
and Priestley had diffused their respective sentimenti 
through many ingenitfus young men, not only orlgindly 
of their own cust, but others bred in the strictness tX 
p-csbyterian orti\odoxy. It was, indeed, natural for 
young nonconformists, who were either really able, ot 
aspired at the reputation of literary talents, to follcw the 
admired genius of the hereslarchs, rather than associatt 
with the less splendid, though more useful, teachers q[ 
the orthodox dissenters. The presbj'terians possessed 
many respectable and some eminent preachers, well fiutd 
for the real bustuess of a c]erg}'miiu 10 afford religiotis 
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moral instruction to a coi>gregation ;^ but tbey had no chap. 
cc or Priestley fitted to form great political plans, or ^^• 
execute great political undertakings : they did not possess ^^^^^^ 
^e literary activity ivhich, by circulating arguments in 
Lvour of the dissenters, through periodical works, tended 
> render their cause popular. From the general mass of 
^ctarian literature and exertions, they expected they, in 
ommon with the rest, would ultimately obtain their 
rish : separated from such coadjutors, their efforts, - 

licy knew, must be comparatively feeble, and, therefore, 
oncluded would be unavailing : they never tried th^ 
Kperiment. 

A FEW days after this motion, lord Stanhope proposed Proposed 
bill " for relieving members of the church of £ngland ^n^onf 
from sundry penalties and disabilities, to which by the formistt 
laws now in force they were liable, and for extending naiiaws, 
Xreedom in matters of religion to all persons (papists 
only excepted), and for other purposes therein mention- 
ed." He presented to their lordships a sketch of all 
Le penal laws enaated upon religion, sorcery, and various 
^er subjects : he insisted that it was both unjust and 
iisgraceful to suffer these to remain amongst our statutea^: 
e proposed, therefore, that they should be repealed; that 
^ persons (papists expected on account of their danger- 
LiQ and persecuting principles) should possess the free 
K«rcise of their faith, and by speaking, writing, and pub- 
filing, be permitted to investigate theological subjects ; 
y^ preaching and teaching to instruct persons in the duties 
f religion, in such manner as they should judge the most 
Onducive to promote virtue, the happiness of society, and 
bie eternal felicity of mankind. The bill was strongly is oppoaed 
^l^osed by the bishops, as tending to sWeep away all or- JfsWs 
Ler and subordination in religion, and to substitute fana- 
i^sm ; to unloose the bonds of society, and, under pretence. 
>f establishing religious liberty, to open the door to every 
ipecies of licentiousness, neglect, and even contempt of 
jhristianity. Dr. Horsely admitted the absurdity of sQijae 

• 

e Exoep^Drs. Price And PriestleT, I do not at present re«ol1eoC among the 
Mtiiian a^d republican sehisniatics any persons of transcendent genius and pro« 
mad qnidition, who could wnth justice be affirmed to surpass' Ih^. Forn^ce 
IhI H«nt(T, and odier presbyteri«rrs who aTe still alive. 
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of the penal^lawt, and timr toad imftliakSkp^ 

lureMDt circumstances of aociety : biith» ol^oetci taei^ 

H^ tnlU as he thought it would tear op the chardh jrf^^hllghpl . 

from -the root; and as the deatruetion^ of an wUfHipfa^ 

necessarily affect the interest and existence o&tlis^fqnsj^ 

paV it would tend to destroy the very being of Mhar,Bas8|Hy|k 

tmi ffjMi. aonstitutioni the bill was rejected at the second isa d il^l^ 

siLfv Bt a vote of the last selsion^ the considaratio»jQf«d!M|- 

^'^ slave trade having been postponed to the present^ tUa ^qarik 

sums intended to have resumed it early, but the oiifaMii||i ' , 
business which occupied the attention of parilatttttt|^fitfl4pii' . ' 
November tprMarch, rendered it impossiUe to tal^'telMpi j 
eonsideradon, until die season was too far adivsntadilMI ., 
fully discussing sucl\ an extensive and compiicatgd^ ri i |i j { ilt | 
The privy council hadpersevered in investigating«A|FiMA|| 
'j '^ fnHUthem a.large and elaborate report was presaM0li£# 
the house, and several petitions, both for and agakiat«4R 
proposed abolition of the slave trade^ were subnittiV«^ 
Mr.wa. their consideration. On the twelfth of May^ JMr. IVII^^ 
]|S^|^ force introduced a set of resolutipns, amoimthig ta^ CwiMhll^, 
^^ii^ which he deduced from the report of the'pii(ry'euiai4k 
Africa (he said in his prefatory speech) was a CibUlifiy 
divided under many kin^s, governments, and laws: a 
great portion of that re^on was subjected to tyrannical 
dominion; men were considered merely as goods and 
property, and articles of sale and plunder like any other 
mercantile wares. The kings and princes. had been pur- 
posely inspired with a fondness for our commodities : they^ 
waged war on each other, and ravaged their own country^ 
in order to procure thereby the captivity and disposal of 
their countrymen; and in their courts of law many poor 
wretches, though innocent, were condemned to servitude* 
To obtain a sufficient number of slaves, thousands were 
kidnapped and torn from their families and their country, 
and sentenced to misery. All these assertions (he said) 

d Lord Stanhot>e, replying to the bishops, said, that if the reyefend beneh 
would not saft'er him to load away their ruhbish by cartfull8,he would endearoiir 
to carry it off in wheelhan*ows ; and it that moilc should be resisted, he would 
take it away with a spade. Having soon after some conversation respecting the 
exaetion of tithes fi^m quakers, iu whieh he differed from the chaneeUor, Vs^rit 
Stanho])e said, 1 shall teach the noble and learned lord law, as i have thisdiiy 
taught tlve bench of bishopf religion. See Parliaraentafy Debate^ 
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vere vertfiied bjr every history of Afr4ca, and now con- CHAP, 
finned by the report of the privy council. He considered ^^^.J^ 
the subject, first, as a question of humanity ; and secondly, ^iv^. 
of policy. From the evidence before the council it ap- 
peared, that the number of slaves carried aw^y from Africa, 
cm an average of four years, amounted to thirty-eight 
diousand annually : of these by far the greater part was 
brought from the inland country, and at a great distance 
from the coasts. According to the information that had 
iH^n received, the persons purchased for slaves consisted 
chiefly of four classes: first, prisoners taken in war: 
secondly, persons seized for debt, or on account of real %x 
imputed crimes, particularly adultery and witchcraft, in 
which cases the whole families of the captives were fre- 
quently vended for the profit of those by whom they were 
condemned : thirdly, domestic slaV^es sold for the emolu- 
-anent of their masters, at the will of their owner, and in 
aome places on being condemned by them for real or 
imputed'crimes : 1 fourthly^ persons made slaves by various 
acts of oppression, violence, or fraud, committed either by 
the princes and chiefs of those countries on their subjects, 
or private individuals on each other; or by Europeans 
engaged in this traffic* The trade carried on for the pur- 
pose of slaves had. a necessary tendency to cause frequent 
•and cruel wars among the nations; to produce unjust 
/Convictions and aggravated punishments for pretended 
crimes; to encourage acts of oppression, violence, and 
fraud; and to obstruct the natural course of civilizatioo 
and improvement in those countries. He considered the 
^ subject n^xt on the ground of policy : the continent of 
Africa furnished several valuable articles peculiar to that 
quarter of the globe, and highly important to the trade 
and manufactures of this kingdom. For the slave trade, 
there might be substituted an extensive commerce, which 
would equal the profits of that traffic, and would probably 
increase with the civilization and improvement that would 
proceed from the abolition of such a barbarous and depopu- 
lating merchandise. The infectious distempers arising 
from the confinement of the negroes rendered the slave 
trade more destructive to British seamen, than other kinds 
of commerce on the same coasts, or in equally torrid 
Vol. IIL I i 



atXT. Utitodes. llie mode 6! eo aw eyiag blacks from Africa 
neceskarily cspoMd them to nmy grievous sufferings, 
which no reguUdon could prevcDt: on their passage, and 
in, the Wett Indiei, before they were sold, great numbers 
periabed, and proportloaBhly ditiiimsbcd the value of the 
(^■rgo : diseaMs prevwled 'with petuUar severity among 
' , ■•grora newly imported, and the number of deaths far 
exceeded the usual mortality of natives. The uaturd 
ibcreaae of populadon amtmg negroes in our plantations 
^t» impeded by the ineqoaK^-of the sexes in the importa- 
tions from Africa; the general diaboluteness of manners, 
and the want of proper regulatiooa for the encouragement 
of marriages, obstructed the nourishment of healthy chil- 
dren t hence, he concluded^ that if we obviated the causes 
vluch had hitherto obstructed the natural increase of 
Ugroes in the West Indies, and established regulations 
' . nMpecting their food, health, and labour, without dimln- 
jwhing the profits of the planter, no inconsiderable or 
pM^onent incoovcnience would result from discontinu- 
ing the farther impcHtadon of African slaves. All impar- 
ti^ hearers, or readers capable of comprehending aud 
appreciating Mr. Wilberforce's view of the slave trade, 
whatever their opinions might be concerning the evidence 
on which he grounded his reasoning', agreed in estecmiog 
the present speech and propositions the ablest, fullest, and 
most masterly exhibition of the reasons for abolishing the 
traffic, that had been presented on that important subject. 
The naa- ^hc defenders of the traffic did not then enter minutely 
"""idT^ into the question, but confining themselves to some geaend 
the frdiow- animadversions, postponed a detailed answer to the follow- 
ng temon. ^^^ session ; to which period it was settled that farther 
consideration should be deferred; meanwhile, the bill 
brought in by sir William Dolben for regulating the 
transportation of slaves from Africa to the West India 
islands, was by another act continued and amended. 

In the beginning of June, lord Sidney resigned the 
office of secretary of state for the home department, and 
Mr. Grenville was appointed to supply his place. The 
spealcer's ch^r being thus vacant, Mr. Henry Addington, 
member for Berkshire, was proposed for that office by the 
iriends of the ministers, and sir Gilbert ElUot by oppo- 
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tition : the election was carried in favour of Mr. Adding- chap. 
ton, by a majority of two hundred and fifteen to one vJ^>^o^- 
hundred and forty-two. On the eleventh of June, Mr. i7g9. 
Pitt opened to the house his financial scheme for the year : ^j- p^^^* 
the permanent. income declared necessary by the commit- appointcii 
tee of 1 786 to defray the annual demands, was 15,500,0001. ; orJutey 
for the last two years the income had exceeded that sum and Mr. 
T'SyOOOl., but the expenses of the preceding year, the succeeds 
armament, the discharge of the prince of Wales's debts, ^^Jl^j.^ 
the sums bestowed on the loyalists, and other unforeseen 
contingencies, had greatly exceeded the usual peace estab- 
lishment : from these causes the total amount of the sup- FmancWi 
plies required for the current year amounted to 5,730,0001., 
besides the annual renewal of exchequer bills : the minis- 
ter informed the house, that to provide this supply, in 
addition to the usual resources, a loan for a million would a Ioah is 
be necessary : this sum he proposed to borrow on a ton- je<i«>red 

... 1 r 1 • • (Recording. 

tine, by which means the incumbrance would m time be to the mi- 
removed without any permanent augmentation of the pub- jvoiu a 
lie debt. As the necessity of the loan arose, pat from a temporwy 
defalcation of income, but from temporary increase of 
expenditure, the minister contended, that no fair argument 
ceuld be adduced from it, tending to discredit accounts 
that our finances were flourishing, or to diminish the 
probability of reducing the national incumbrances. To 
pay the interest of four and a half per cent, for the sum 
BOW borrowed, and also to supply the deficiency of 56,00dt« 
incurred by the repeal of the shop tax, Mr. Pitt stated, 
that new taxes would be wanted to the amount of 100,0001. ; 
for this purpose he proposed to add one halfpenny to the 
stamp duties on every newspaper, and. six-pence additional 
on each advertisement ; fresh duties also upon cards and 
dice, upon probates of wills, and upon horses and carriages. 



The ingenuity of Mr. Sheridan endeavoured to establish Mr. S 
the following propositions : that, for the three last years, pates hit 
the expenditure has exceeded the income two millions, ^q®*^^* 
and may be expected to do so for three 3^ears to come : 
that no progress has hitherto been made in the reduction 
of the public debt : that there is no ground for rational 
expectation th^t any prpgress can be made without a con* 
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oiAP. siderable increase of the annual income, or reduction of 
the expenses. The committee had declared upon a com- 



1799. parison between the income and expenditure, that the for- 
mer ivould be adequate to the latter without a loan : a 
loan had, however, taken place. The committee had 
declared that the annual income would amount to a ape- 
ciBc sum ; but on an average of three years there had been 
a deficiency : that the expenditure exceeded the income 
he endeavoured to prove from calculating probabilitieSi 
instead of detailing items ; and adopted the same hypo- 
thetical mode of argument to support his other positions.* 
In stating both income and expenditure, he took into the 
account on the one hand the year 1786 of diminished pro- 
ductiveness from a temporary cause, the reduction of 
duties, in consequence of a commercial treaty, that so soon 
compensated this diminution of receipt: on the other the 
year of 1788, a period of expenditure beyond the usual 
demands in time of peace ; and thus endeavoured to make 
subjects specially circumstanced the foundation of a gene- 
ral average. Mr. Grenville, from plain facts and authen- 
tic documents, detected, and clearly exposed the sophisti- 
cal reasoning of extraordinary genius, exercised in forming 
an hypothesis inimical to political adversaries/ 
Billforsub- ^l^o increase the revenue by the farther prevention of 
jcctmg to- frauds, Mr. Pitt proposed a bill for transferrins the duties 

bac«o to an ' i r o 

excise. on tobacco from the customs to the excise : tobacco, being 
a commodity of general consumption, might be rendered 
a productive source of revenue, but under the present 
regulations and duties was an article of smuggling, and 
indeed the principal subject of contraband trade, since the 
late act concerning tea, wines, and spirits. It appeared on 
inquiry and investigation, that one half of the tobacco 
consumed in the kingdom was smuggled, and that the 
revenue was defrauded by this means to the amount of 
nearly 300,0001. To remedy this evil the most effectual 
means would be to subject the greater part of the duty on 
tobacco to the survey of excise : the peculiaj- benefit of 



e See Parliamentary Debates, June 11, 1789. 
r'^ec Parliaiacntary liebates, Jiine 11, 1789. 
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thange in the mode of collection; as a detail of the CHAP. 
:^4ceed8 proved, had been very clearly exemplified in the ^JIl^^^L^ 
licle of wine : the manufacturers would no doubt make 1799, 
]«ctions to the present proposition, as dealers in wine 
kd done respecting the change in the duties upon their 
Lerchandise : but though they were to be heard with 
uadour, assertions affecting their own interests were to be 
cirucinized with strictness, and to be no farther admitted 
Clan they were supported with collateral proof. While the 
ill affecting their commodity was pending, dealers in wine 
ad asserted confidently, that, under the restrictions, they 
c^uld not carry on their trade : the house at that time 
mought their reasoning insufficient, and tried the experi- 
iLCDt ; the result had been, that the trade bad increased 
> an astonishing degree. The plan was controverted on 
saeral and special gronnd ; by exposing British subjects 
^ summary inspection and summary trials, the extension 
r the excise laws was inconsistent with the principles of 
ve constitution : there was a peculiar hardship in subject- 
ig this manufacture to the excise, and the total loss of 
kc trade itself would probably be the consequence : the 
BKnations in the weight of tobacco, during the process of 
tt manufacture, were so inconceivably great, and at the 
fcne time so uncertain, that it would be impossible for the 
fficers of the excise to take any account of stock, which 
light not subject the retailer, on the one hand, to a 
tiinous excess of duty, or on the other, to fines and for- 
Bitures equally pernicious : there were, moreover, valuable 
^crets possessed by manufacturers of tobacco and snuff;' 
l^ese would be inevitably exposed to the discovery of 
-stcisemen, among whom there might be persons capable popular 
^f profiting by such an opportunity. A loud clamour was clamour 
choed through the country against the extension of the *^*"®'* ' 
Xcise, as an unconstitutional and oppressive measure, and 
O infraction of British liberty ; but such trite declamation 
id not influence legislature. The bill, in its passage it is passed 
trough the houses, underwent various modifications ; ^^^^ * ^^* 
(ter which it received the royal assent. 

g Some oFUiese, it wasafTirrued, hnd been purchased At upwards of 10^0001^^ 
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CHAP. On the first of July Mr. Dundas presented to tb^ 

house a statement of Indian finance : from this account i 



13^89. appeared, that the annual revenues, after defraying 

Progres- expense of the diiferent settlements, amounted to 1 ,848,O0QUp> 

nerity of that the interest of the debt was 480,7001. and the prioci— 

ed bv Mr. P^^ 7,604,0001. ; the excess of the revenue beyond '^ 

DuniUi. interest was l,367,S00l. to be applied to the liquidation 

their debt. A petition was soon alter presented from 

company, praying that they might be permitted to add 

million to their capital stock. This application was sap— - 

ported by Mr. Dundas, who affirmed that, upon a suppo^ 

sition of the final extinction of their charter in 1794, theiiB 

effects in Europe would overbalance their debts by the soi^ 

of 350,0001. ; and that with respect to their debts in Indii^ 

they would go along with the territory, and be ver*^ 

readily imdertaken by those into whosesoever hands 

possession of that territory might come* A bill to 

the company to carry the prayer of their petition into effe 

w^as brought in, and passed through both houses with lit 

opposition. 

The trial of Mr. Hastings proceeded very slowly; 
gpessot was the twentieth of April before the court was'resu 
ingi'siWai. ^^^ ^ charge was then opened by Mr. Burke, relative C« 
the corrupt receipt of money. In the course of this acc*J- 
sation, having occasion to mention Nundcomar, Mr. Burlrtf 
said, that Mr. Hastings had murdered Nundcomar by th< 
hands of sir Elijah Impey. As the proceedings concerninj" 
this rajah made no part of the charges which the managers 
were appointed to conduct against Mr. Hastings, the 
defendant petitioned the house either to bring forward and 
prosecute the allegation in a specific article, or to restrain 
their manager from assertions totally irrelevant to the 
business intrusted to the prosecutors. A proposition of 
censure was moved against Mr. Burke, as having exceeded 
the authority vested in him by the commons, and employed 
words which ought not to have been used. The motion 
occasioned a warm debate, in which the supporters of Mr. 
Burke contended, that the complaint was made for the 
purpose of disgusting the managers with the office which 
thev had undertaken; that it*ada\!ttcd it would so nurrov 
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their ground of procedure as to defeat the purposes of CHAP, 
justice. Thoae who thought his expressions blamable, ^^^Jiljl. 
itisisted that in no criminal process could the imputation i^^^^^ 
^ fi crime not prosecuted^ and consequently by the law 
presumed not to exist, tend to the attainment of justice. 
3Phe= matter of the charges was definite : to them only was 
the accuser to speak, and to them only could the defendant 
answer : an assertion of extraneous guilt without an oppor- 
" tanity of denial, tended to produce an unfavourable 
impressibn that might affect the opinion of some judges on 
the real matter of the charges. The proposed motion, 
introduced by the marquis of Graham, was carried by a 
ms^ority of one hundred and thirty-five. The proceedings 
'respecting Mr. Hastings underwent very virulent invec- 
tives in periodical journals : one of these had the hardihood 
. tof assert, that " the trial of Mr. Hastings was to be put 
off to another session, unless the house of lords had 
** spirit enough to put an end to so shameful a business /" 
THis paragraph being complained of in the house, it was 
^unanimously agreed the attorney general should be directed 
t^ prosecute the printer.** A bill was this year introduced 
w^to parliament to establish a perpetual anniversary thanks- 
fSiiving to Almighty God, for having by the glorious revo- 
tation delivered this nation from arbitrary power, and to 
Commemorate annually the confirmation of the people's 
'rights. After passing the house of commons it was 
' 'tjected by the lords, on the ground of being unnecessary, 
• tts the service of the fifth of November had been altered 
for the express purpose of commemorating that glorious 
event. 

On the eleventh of August ended the longest session 
which the history has hitherto recorded, after having con* 
tinued almost nine months without interruption. The 
chancellor, by his majesty's command, prorogued the 



h In the course of the eonveraation to which this motion gave rise^ Mr. 
Surke read from one of th» public prints a curious ])aper, purporting to be a 
bill of charges made bj the editor upon major Scott, for sundry articles inserted 
in the paper on his account. They chiefly consi^ed of speeches, letters, and 
paragraphs composed by him ; ana amongst the rest was this jshygutstr article i 
J^-or a(ti[Spkif{§' Urn vprafnty ofAfr. Burke, 3s. 6d. 




houses, and delivered a short speech containing his 
majesty's thanks for the alientioa manifested to public 
business, and the supplies which were granted : though 
the good offices of his majesty and hia allies had not 
hitherto been effectual for restoring the general tran- 
quillity, yet the farther extension of hostilities had been 
prevented, and the situation of affairs abroad promised 
Vo this coimtry the tininterrupted enjoyment of pence. 
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CHAP. XLIL 



jpamtinental affair s.^^The year 1789 eventful to the civUi- 
zed ivorld, — Change in the relative policy of France and 
Austria* — Profound policy of Kaunitz in the treaty of 
Austria with France* — Imperial confederacy — produces 
the defensive alliance of Britain^ Holland^ and Prussia,^^ 
State of the belligerent powers. -Character of the sul" 
tan. — His death.-^^Succeeded by Selim.^-^Change ofcoun* 
sel^ and effects on military operations. — Successes of the 
Russians and Austrians. — They respectively capture 
Bender and Belgrade, — Ottoman empire in danger. ^^^ 
Sweden. — Distresses of Gustav?is. -^Efforts of his geni* 
us and courage for extrication.-^^Miners of ,Dalecarlia.^^ 
The Danes invade Sweden. — British policy induces the 
Danes to retreat.^^Gustavus suppresses mutiny andfac* 
tion.-^^He confirms his popularity."^ He directs his whole 
energies against Russia. — Military and naval campaign 
between Sweden and Russia. — Commotions in the Ne^ 
therlands. — State and constitution of these provinces.*'^ 
jfosepli^s violent desire of change under the name of re^ 
form. — Innovations in the ecclesiastical establishment.-'^ 
Suppression of religious orders ^*-^-<ind confiscation of their 
property. -'Suppression of ancient^ venerated^ and bene' 
Jicial customs. --''Change of judicial forms and proceed- 
ings. — Arbitrary system introduced.-'Subversion of the 
established legislature. — Progress of despotism tramp- 
ling liberty and franchises. — Joseph considers his FUm' 
ish subjects merely as sources of revenue.'-'^Remonstran' 
ces of the Netherlander s. — Meeting of the States. ^"DefiU' 
ties are sent to Vienna. — Joseph pretends to grant their 
requests. --^Sends general Dalton to the Nether lands. --^ 
Despotic conduct of that officer. -^Effects of his tyran* 
ny •"^Farther cruelty and robbery by Joseph.*^THe 
Flemmings resolve on forcible resistance.-^Declaration 
of rights. — The patriots defeat the Austrian troops.-"- 
They form themselves into a federal republic* j 

V«i. III. Kk 
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CHAP. THE summer of 1789 teemed with evepts ij£ 

^^;J^^ greater importance to the civ-iliztd world, than any whi^ 
,jg3 arc recorded in modern history. CausLs that had Iom 
1789 event- secretly operated and gradually increased in force, 1105^5 
ch'iiiie<t" manifested themselves in the most stupendous effectj^ 
"wl* Before, however, the history proceeds 10 the princifaP 
Iransactiou which will render the year 1789 for evffl^j 
memorable, it is proper to carry the narrative to othef 
subjects that may illustrate the collateral and relative state 
of other countries at the time in which a system commen- 
ced, that changed not only the policy but the opinion, sca> 
timents, and character of continental Europe. 
Chmgeiin DuRiNG the last thirty years a very important altera- 
lii-c iiolicy tion had taken place in the political relations of the conti- 
iBd^Au*." nent* Through a great part of the sixteenth century, and 
i*w. the whole of the seventeenth, the wars which agitated the 

christian world arose chiefly from the contending ambition 
of France and of Austria. At the accession of the hotise 
of Bourbon, both the royal and imperial princes of Aus- 
tria had begun to decline from that power which the fami- 
ly had possessed under one head. The infatuated bigotry ^ 
of Philip undid much of what the skilful policy of Charl^ ' 
had done ; nevertheless, the dynasty, in the dominions of 
both the sovereigns retained a power very formidable tO 
their neighbours. To impair the strength ol'the house of 
Austria was the principal object of Henrv IV. in hit 
•,■ foreign politics. His successors, as we have seen' through- 

out the seventeenth century, pursued this policy, and with 
such efficacy as to render the French monarchy far supe- 
rior to the combined dominions of the two Austrian 
branches. In the successive wars of Lewis the XIII. and 
XIV. against Spain and Austrian Germany, France made 
large acquisitions ; and that war, which was more fatal 
to her than any which she had enciiuntered in modera 
times, secured to her princes the kingdom and dominions 
of Spain. This was the most disastrous blow which 
France ever gave to the house of Austria, and appeared 
to threaten her rapid humiliation. But the maritime 
ambition of France having driven her to pernicious con- 

i See (he inlroduAioD to Uiu biltofy. 
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tests with England, arrested the progress of her continen- CHAP, 
tal advantages :^ she required a long interval of peace after ^^''*' 
the death of Lewis XIV. to recruit her strength ; and ^^^ 
at the demise of the emperor Charles VI. she was recov- 
ered from her losses, and sufficiently potent to annoy her 
neighbours. A new cooperator now arose against the 
house of Austria ; the king of Prussia on the one side 
aggrandized himself at the expense of Maria Theresa, 
while France pressed her on the other ; and at the peace 
of Aix-la-Chapelle the empress queen found her heredi- 
tary dominions curtailed, and her strength impaired. For 
a century and a half Austria had been progressively los- 
ing ; her maritime ally had been uniformly victorious : but 
the naval triumphs of Britain had not averted disaster 
from Austria. Such was the general series of policy and Profound 
events when Kaunitz came to be the minister of the empi'ess ^^„^t^- 
queen. The penetrating and comprehensive genius of the treaty 
that celebrated statesman saw, that in the whole result of with'**^* 
contention Austria was really not a match for France : *?"rance- 
and that if she persisted in enmity to that kingdom, she 
iiot only would be totally unable to recover her losses, but 
must incur greater. He conceived a design which, he 
trusted, would restore the splendor of Austria, and might 
permit France to embark in projects that he knew to be 
agreeable to her inclinations, but was convinced would re- 
duce her resources, and leave to her less strength for con- 
tinental advancement.' Hence arose the treaty of 1756 ' 
ivrith France, which suffered Austria, instead of acting on 
die defensive, to resume her ofFi^nsive ambition ; and though 
lier projects were defeated for the time by the genius and 
heroism of Frederic, yet her means of influence and ag- 
^andizement were essentially increased by her amity with 
France. The want of a continental rival encouraged 
France to; direct her principal efforts to a favourite object, 
that she never could nor can obtain : she hoped to over- 
power the naval strength of the mistress of the ocean : 
failed in the extravagant and impracticable attempts, and 



k The impolicy of the French contests with England is placed in a very 
striking light by Soulavie, a writer now at the court of Bonaparte. See his me- 
moirs of Lewis XVI. baaaim. 

1 See Soulafie's Memoirs of Lewis XYI. Tol. iil. chap. viii. 
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Cii\F wnMetl at sen that aircngth which might have i 
"■-'' irresistible by land : and thus the diminution of the resoUT- 
"^^^^ CC9 and power of France was, aa Kaunitz foresaw,"" the 
consequence of hirconncxion with htr ancient rival, while 
Austria by the exhaustion of her neighbour was able to avail 
hfrscl li the plundering projects of Russia and Prussia ; 
h- iamim'jeniicnt of Poland was evidtntly one fruit of 
s scheme. Bv the Americau war France was so 
•■nfcrljled, as in a great degree to have lost her for- 
icncy on the cominent of Europe. The ancient 
cnt of Austrian ambition having thus discontinued 
( rrforls, Joseph now hoped by his cooperation with the 

■ ler principal potentate of the continent, that he would 
ire the spoils of the Turkish empire, atrip Prussia of 
ner late acquisitiuna, extend the Austrian influence in 
Germany, and raise his family to an extent of dominion 
and splendor unparalleled since Charles V. In this expec- 
tation he had commenced the war, and notwithstanding 
the untoward events of the preceding campaign, he sttU 
trusted thai he would ultimately succeed in his projects 
of lawless spoliation. The principle of British ioterfcr- 
ciice in continental politics was uniform: to prevent any 
other potentate from acquirinysuch an accession of pow- 
er as might endanger the independence of Europe, and 
nrodaccg t'"^' sccuriiy of these realms. The application of this 
SefciiMve principle led the English c.ibinet to inspirit measures of 
Bnuin. defence against the imperial aggressors; and in such cir- 
»mi"""'' cumstances to combine with Prussia, which was the most 
PraraU. interested, disposed, and able to repel the ambitious con- 
federacy. Frederic William very readily assented ; thence 
arose the defensive alliance whose political counsels and 
efforts directed and invigorated the military preparations of 
the nations that were at war with Austria and Russia ; but 
the ignorance and barbarity of one of the belligwent maio- 
tainers of national independence, prevented her from 
stcadilv following the advice of British wisdom. 
SutPoFtVe ^^''- '"^'^' ^'"^ emperor returned to Vienna, with disap- 

' poiniment and disgust, because a war contrary to justice 
and policy had produced disaster and disgrace ; Russia 

mSee Smil«vieSn»nm- 
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profiting by his efforts, in employing so great a part of CHAP, 
the strength of her enemy, and enabled to make a power- ^,^^' 
ful impression on the Turkish dominions. Notwithstand- 1739 
ing the loss of Oczakow, the campaign of 1788 had been 
on the whole favourable to the Ottomans : the advantages 
Din the Danube compensated the loss upon the Niester# 
The ability of the vizier had invigorated and formed his 
tt'oops, restored the military character of the Ottomans, 
and displayed itself in policy as well as in war : but the 
talents and virtues of this minister were misrepresented 
by envy, and misapprehended by ignorance : conduct, not 
only wise but necessary, was imputed to weakness and 
pusillanimity. One man, however, at court was able to Ciamcicp 
appreciate his merit ; this was the sultan himself, Abdul- un. 
hamet, a prince of a very different character from those 
who usually filled the Turkish throne : far from the gross 
ignorance that commonly marked the Ottoman despots, he 
was distinguished for intelligence and information : instead 
of. ferocity, cruelty, and barbarity, leading features in his 
character were humanity and beneficence : he was conver- 
sant in the languages and sciences of several christian 
Gountries : he spoke the Italian, Spanish, and French 
tongues with considerable fluency, and understood them all 
perfectly ; he delighted greatly in perusing European 
books, and conversing with European men ; and his fa- 
vourite subjects of discourse and study were history and 
politics. Such abilities, acquirements, and dispositions, 
were not the most favourable to admiration, of either the 
gloomy superstition or savage despotism of his empire. 
As a prudent sovereign, he scrupulously adhered to the 
^established forms of his country's religion ; but by per- 
sons who were well* acquainted with his acuteness, he was 
conjectured not to be without a perception of its absurdi- 
ties : he saw and deeply lamented the dreadful vices of 
the Turkish government and institutions, but knew them 
to be so intervoven with the sentiments, opinions," and 
characters of mussulmen, that any attempt to effect a re- 
form would be unavailing, until the people themselves 
should undergo a complete revolution ; what he could not 

n Annual Register, 1789. 
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CHAP, correct m principle, he eDdeavoured to moderate in prac- 
^^,^„^^ tice ; to improv.; hl•^ subjects, and to prepare them gradu- 
ITB9. ^lly f*"" beneficial clmrge, he encouraged industry and the 
arts, agriculture, commi-Tce, and manufactures. He ab- 
horred the janizarif-s. as a body of men insolent and 
oppressive to his suhj^cf, and dangerous to himself; and 
had projected the form^itinn of a rcfi;ular army on the 
European model, whith might have affrrded the means of 
internal tranquillity and of defence from foreign attack, 
without enslaving the people and endangering the sove- 
reign. In his grand vizier he found a very ablecounscl- 
■ lor and coadjutor : when that officer returned from the 

armv to the capital, a violent faction having sought his 
destruction, the sultan orden-d him to be arrested, not 
with a view to inflict summary punishment, according to 
the usual mode of the Turkish emperors, but co make him 
stand a fair and impartial trial : the result was an honour- 
able acquittal ; soon after which he returned to the army 
Hifilcail]. to make dispositions for the approaching campaign. On 
the seventeenth of April, 17B9, the Turkish empire expe- 
rienced a misfortune, productive in its consequencfes of 
the greatest calamities and humiliation ; Abdulhamet be- 
ing suddenly seized with a fit in the street, droppe'd down, 
SiiceeedtH ^fd after languishing a few hours expired. He was suc- 
bjSeiim. needed by his nephew Selim, of whom great hopes had 
been entertained, as he was educated under the eye and 
direction of his excellent uncle : but the first act of his 
reign by no means confirmed the expectations in his favour; 
the moat tyrannical rapacity manifested itself in his con- 
duct ; its first victim was Jussu Pacha, the illustrious 
grand vizier; this minister possessing wealth to the amount 
of about a million sterling, was seized at the head of the 
grand army, conveyed prisoner to Constantinople, senten- 
ced to banishment and the forfeiture of his treasures : on 
his way to his place of exile he was murdered, his head 
was brought in triumph to the sultan, and by his orders 
hung up to grace the gates of the seraglio. Confiscation 
and execution were the daily acts of the young despot; 
everv wise measure of his uncle was changed, and, except 
the grand admiral, every able officer and wise counsellor 
was displaced : the Turkish empire rising, to ancient glor^' 
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under the wisdom and virtue of one ruler- was, by the CHAP, 
vice and folly of another, soon precipitated to a lower ^^r>ri. 
abyss of disgrace and disaster than it had ever experien- 1739^ 
ced. The bashaw of Widin was appointed grand vizier, change of 
and soon showed how totally unqualified he was to supply <^o""sds 
the place of his predecessor. As the preceding campaign on military 
I^ad been successful against the emperor, and unsuccessful ^^^^ **^"^' 
against the Russians, the late vizier had proposed for the 
present campaign an offensive war against the Austrians, 
to improve the advantages already obtained, and a defen- 
sive warfare against the Russians, to prevent their farther 
progress : the young sultan and his minister to show that 
they would be governed entirely by their own counsels, 
reversed the plans of their predecessors, and by a most pre- 
posterous policy, determined to attack the conquerors, and 
defend themselves against the vanquished ;^ and on this 
^cheme they concerted their operations. The grand vizier 
promised to retrieve Oczakow, and marched northward 
for that purpose : the Russians, under general Kamenskoi, 
being placed on the borders of Bessarabia, not only pro- 
tected Oczakow, but endangered Bender : the grand Rus- 
sian army, under the princes Potemkin and Repnin, was 
stationed between the Bog and the Neister, to cover their 
late conquest and make farther advances. A plan of much 
better concert was this year contrived and executed be- 
tween the Austrians and Russians, than in the former : the Sneeesses 
emperor prepared as before, four armies ; his own health g^^^and*' 
did not admit of his taking the command in person, but Austrian. 
he prevailed on old marshal Haddick to head his grand 
army, which was destined to act in the neighbourhood of 
Belgrade. The troops next in force, the scene of whose 
exertions was to be the northwest frontiers of Turkey 
near Croatia and the river Save, he placed under marshal 
Xtoudon : the prince of Saxe Coburg took the lead on the 
side of Moldavia, and cooperated with the Russian gen- 
eral Suwarrow ; between him and the grand Austrian 
army the prince Hohenloe commanded on the frontiers of 
Wallachia to carry on a war of posts and skirmishes, and 
te act in concert with either the forces to hi^ right or left, 

o See Annual Register, 1789, ^hap.Tii. 
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Dal- 

, from the northern exiremiiy of the Ei!\iBc to the 
Aih'iatic a lini; of armies extended nlon^ the tvhole Irati' 
tier of ' Turkey, amoiintitig lo three hundred thousand 
brave ">■■», well discipliaed, commanded by skilful gette- 
rals, ! BO stationed as to act with the most perfect con- 
cert. . gainst such a confederacy of force and skill had 
the Ti a to contend ; hv wickedness and infatuation, 
deprivea of the leaders and counsellors who could have 
best I tted their efForts. The prince of S^xc Coburg 
first re — ;' '^e *--■ --jur -'~ the Austri;m arms in tlui 
war ; a urlci ;i. r, s e head of an army of thir- 

ty thou-iand n. "; ::.... ^cd near Focts.in. a fonifieil 

town 'iB i lU,. . r-'"ce of Cobury, with a muefa 

toferi I ed V-" in his camp, and gained ^ 

. : himself, with a nuniberof 

- L, :i;n prisoners; above fine 

11. kill d or captured ; the wbabe 

a an^ ri d, while the artillery wul 

-..•I,, with ti own of Focksan, fell iMo 

mdf, , the conquerors. In Btssarabia tlic TtuJt; 
v«o-o**' in - number of small and desultory baitlea, in 
which they were generally dtftaled. The vizier seeing 
no hopes of malting good his boast respecting Oczatow, 
in the month of August, with the grand Turkish armv, 
took a western direction, and came to the heart of Wd- 
lachia. The jirince of Saxe Coburg and marshal Suwar- 
row, having inarched southwards with an armv consisting 
of near thirty thousand men, attacked the Turkish hort, 
that amounted to ninety thousand, near Martineste, and 
with little difficulty or loss, gained one of the most signal 
victories recorded in modern history ; ten thousand wer* 
killed on the spot, the rout and dispersion was complete 
cessation of pursuit from the concjuerors only saved the i 
slaughter from being general ; and the whole camp, inclu- 
ding the grand viziei-'s tent and equipage, an immense 
quantity of stores, fiiruiture, provisions, and ammunition, i 
were among the spoils of the conquerors. The fugitives | 
hastened across the Danube, execrating their general, W I 
whose folly and misconduct they imputed their disaster ; 
they reminded him of his boasts, aad compared these with ' 
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his actual performance.'' The victors pursuing their ad- chav. 
vantage, captured Bucharest, the capital of Wallachia, with ^^*'' 
the fortress of Cyemitz, and reduced the greater part of j^gg 
the province, Near Bender the Turks displayed great 
valour in several encounters under Hassan Bey ; but enga- 
ging in a pitched batde, after a very obstinate contest, they 
were entirely defeated : in consequence of this victory 
prince Potemkin laid siege to Bender, which, after having 
vigorously defended itself, surrendered in thp month of 
November. On the western frontiers of the Turkish em- 
pire, the most important enterprises were undertaken on 
the side of Croatia : marshal Laudohn began the campaign 
with besieging Gradisca, which in the former year had so 
vigorously withstood the Austrian attacks ; on, the twen- 
tieth of June, instead of regularly constructing lines of 
circumvallation, he commenced a violent cannonade and 
bombardment : the Turks were so much intimidated, 
that on the second day they evacuated the place : they had, 
indeed, no confidence in the present commander in chief, 
the grand vizier, and predestination, mingling with their 
dejection, on account of so many disasters, they conceived 
that every attempt against the Russians and Austrians 
would be totally useless, and that fate had decreed they 
were to be vanquished : this superstition had a very pow- 
erful influence on their conduct, and greatly contributed 
to the victories of their enemies. After his success at Thejire- 
Gradisca, Laudohn made preparations for the siege of Bel- ^'^^1^^*^ 

erade : the Turks were so dismayed, that an operose Bender 
, 1- .• 1 1 1 »nd Bel- 

attack was not necessary : the systematic and steady ad- gi-ade. 

herence of the Germans to precedent, however, made them 

employ the same time and labour in dispositions for this 

enterprise, that would have been wanted in quite different 

circumstances, and quite different sentiments of the enemy. 

Formerly in besieging Belgrade great numbers of boats . 

had been employed by the Austrians in order to oppose 



p So blindly and stupidly am^nt was this weak, headstrong, and ignorant 
man, that, when he took the command of the army, he caused an immense 
quantity of iron chains to be made, in order to manacle the legions of Austrian 
and Russian prisoners, whom he expected to drive before him to Constantinople, 
as monuments tf triumph. ^At the close of the campaign lie was beheaded. See 
Annual Register, 17^9. 
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multitudes of boats employed by the Turks in its defence : 
at present the Ottomans had on the Danube no nautical 
force of the kind : the Germans, however, proceeded upoa 
their general principle, both in war and politics, authori- 
ty and precedent ; and like other votaries of the samef 
rules of reasoning, did not very nicely investigate the 
case ; prince Eugene, they said, employed boats in besieg- 
ing Belgrade ; therefore we must use them also : in mak- 
ing preparations upon this principle, so much time elapsed, 
that it was the twelfth of September before the Austrians 
invested the place : the trenches were speedily opened, and 
the batteries constructed ; and after a defence of about 
eighteen days the town was taken by assault. Thus the 
principal fortresses on the Turkish frontiers fell under the 
arms of Austria and of Russia ; the Turkish troops were 
defeated, and believing themselves victims of all powerful 
destiny, were filled with consternation and dismay ; they 
could no longer bear the sight of their enemy, and any 
small Austrian or Russian detachment was sufficient to 
disperse any number of those who attempted to form a 
body : winter only seemed to retard the subversion of the 
Ottoman empire. 

While the Russians were making rapid stretches to 
the attainment of their grand objects in the south, their 
active, enterprising, and intrepid foe in the north afforded 
them considerable annoyance. Gustavus, when about to 
commence hostilities with Russia, had employed great 
pains to convince the court of Denmark, that it was the 
common interest of both kingdoms to oppose the en- 
croaching [politics of Catharine. There were, however, 
several obstacles to a confederation between Denmark 
and Sweden. The very year in which Gustavus had 
accomplished a revolution in his own country, great dis- 
contents having arisen in Norway, the king of Sweden 
had studiously fomented them, and almost succeeded in 
exciting an insurrection. Though ihe discovery of the 
design by the court of Copenhagen, before it was ripe for 
execution, prevented it from being accomplished, yet 
Denmark had ever since regarded Sweden with a ver}* 
watchful and jealous eve : Catharine, on the other hand, 
had cultivated the friendship of the Danish court with the 
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closest assiduity : she had sacrificed to Denmark patrimo- CHAP, 
nial rights and inheritances of person in the dutchies of ^^^^ 
"Sleswick and Holstein, and thereby enabled the Danes to j^g^^ 
round their dominions on the side of Germany. In addi- 
tion to the general policy by which Catharine established 
]poweri\il partisans in the neighbouring courts, this conduct 
enhanced the connexion that had long subsisted between 
Denmark and Russia. The king of Sweden, by subse- 
quent attentions, endeavoured to obliterate in Denmark 
his measures respecting Norway. On the commencement 
oiF the Turkish war he paid a very unexpected visit at 
Copenhagen ; and endeavoured fully to conciliate the 
court and nation, and to impress them with an opinion of 
'Ae danger that must accrue to smaller powers from the 
ambition of Russia. The court of Denmark could not 
Jierceive any of those dangers, which so deeply affected the 
Swedish king; and accordingly treated, and seemed to 
consider them as entirely visionary, and mere creatures 
of his imagination. They lamented that he should enter- 
tain intentions of involving himself in so unequal and 
ruinous a contest, and endeavoured strongly to dissuade 
bim from such an undertaking.*^ Although the king was 
unmoved by their arguments, yet he did not entertain the 
most distant idea of any connexion subsisting between 
Denmark and Russia. Catharine, however, had been so 
successful in her intrigues at the court of Denmark, that 
she prevailed on the prince regent to conclude a treaty, 
by which he bound himself to assist Russia with a certain 
number of forces, should she be involved in a war with 
Sweden. Gustavus having no apprehension of hostilities 
from Denmark, when preparing to open the campaign in 
Pinland, had drawn away his forces to that quarter, and 
left the vicinity of Norway defenceless ; when he was in- 
volved in all the trouble and danger occasioned by the 
refractoriness, or rather the revolt of his army in Finland. 
The court of Copenhagen issued a public notice to the 
foreign ministers, and among the rest to the Swedish, who 
■was most immediately concerned, of the conditions by 
iirhich she was bound to Russia, to supply her with a conr 

9 See Annual Hegister 1789. 
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CHAP, siderable auxiliaiy force by sea and land, and of her 
yj^^^^^^ determinatiod to fulfil those conditions. This denui 
1789. ^^^^ ^^ soon followed by an invasion of Sweden on 
Distresses side of Norwav in September 1788. In this distres 
viis. Situation, "Oustavus, surrounded by enenties, and aes< 

by his own troops, appeared overwhelmed with ruin, 
contagion from the army had spread through various ] 
of the kingdom, and infected even the capital ; whiU 
nobility seemed fast approaching to the recovery of 
former power and consequence in the nation. The sc 
was eagerly disposed to resume its ancient authority 
the circumstauces of the time, the deplorable state of 
king's affairs, together with the prevalent dispositio 
the nobility, rendered them confident of success ; the) 
cordingly took measures, without consulting the kin) 
assemble in diet the states of the kingdom, under cc 
of considering the deranged and dangerous state of pi 
affairs, the discontents and disorders which prevaile. 
^Tects ot the nation. Before this design was executed, the 
an/c^"* arrived at Stockholm ; knowing, that though the nob 
cxfr**^*^ were inimical to his interests, the burghers and pc 
lion. were warmly attached to him, be summoned an assei 

of citizens; he therein declared, that reposing the i 
unbounded confidence in their affection, loyalty, 
valour, and being himself called to oppose an unexpe 
enemy, he should intrust the defence and preservatic 
the capital, the protection of the queen and famil 
their faithful xeal. Such an important trust, and sa 
deposit, inspired the generous plebeians with an en 
siastic desire of showing themselves worthy of the r 
confidence; they immediately embodied themselves, 
cheerfully performed all the duties of soldiers. Gusta 
iuean while, aent an answer to the intimation of Denm^ 
he expressed his astonishment that, when peace and fri 
ship had subsisted for sixty years between the two po' 
without interruption, and he himself had employed 
utmost endeavours to preserve a harmony so benefici: 
both parties, his Danish majesty should have commei 
hostilities: he knew nothing of the engagements subsi! 
between Denmark and Russia, but he now desired! 
the court of Copenhagen a direct explanation of its in 
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tlon s, whether Denmark meant only to act as an auxiliary, CHAP, 
by £"«.irnishing a stipulated force, or intended direct aggres- 



sioxm against Sweden i If the latter was their resolution, he 1719, 
iYii!5%t consider the war as commenced, and act accordingly. 
Wex^ so unjustifiable a measure, adopted, other powers, 
he insinuated, would, for their own security, interfere to 
pre -vent the advances of such ambitious rapacity. The . 
prince regent of Denmark in reply declared, that he had 
no intention of interfering in the war, any farther than he 
was bound to Russia by a treaty concluded in 1781, long 
before hostilities were in contemplation, and that he would 
not exceed the force therein stipulated ; he expressed his 
earnest desire for the restoration of pe:icc. Meanwhile, 
tlie new treaty between Great Britain and Prussia began to 
unfold its objects, to the great encouragement of all those 
States that wished to preserve the balance of Europe from 
being overturned by the imperial confederacy. France, 
the old ally of Sweden, being unable to afford any assist- 
ance, he now looked for support and protection to the wise 
and vigorous policy of the defensive alliance, and with 
confident expectations of ultimate success. 

On the confines of Norway, is the province of Dale- Miners of 
; carlia, memorable in Swedish history for having afforded ^**^®*^'*' 
I shelter and concealment to the celebrated Gustavus Vasa, 
wj^cin flying from the Danish usurpers, and for having 
P^K^n the revolution which placed that hero on the throne 
of his ancestors* The inhabitants, sunk in their mints 
among the rocks and mountains, and secluded from the 
^^t of the world, are ignorant and rough ; but hardened 
^7 <^limate, situation, and pursuit, are strong and valiant, 
^^^ have the honesty and hospitality of generous barba- 
rians - from their ancestors they inherit the warmest 
loyalty and attachment to their sovereigns ; their native 
^^^^'sige operating upon this principle induces them with 
tne promptest heroism to absindon mines and forests when- 
^^^f their king requires their assistance. To these gal- 
^"^^ rustics Gustavus had recourse ; he followed the exam- 
P ^ of his illustrious names 'lie, and descended to desert 
*^ea and caverns to visit the loyal heroes. The second 
PP^arance of a king in these recesses, also a Gustavus, 
^ Come to solicit their assistance, recalled traditionary 
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CHAP, glory to the miners of Dalecarlia : they asticipaitec 
^^^^^J^ application of their sovereign ; eagerly proffered 
1789. services to defend their prince, and inflict vengeani 
the Danes, towards whom they cherished an hered 
hatred ever since the time that thev tyrannized over 
den. The king having testified his gratitude for 
loyal and affectionate offers, limited his request to 
thousand men. This body was immediately equi] 
attend their monarch, and though by no means all p 
ded with regular arms,** yet, furnished with such wea 
as they could procure, and inspired with loyalty, 
vigorous bodies and intrepid courage, they were a ft 
dablc band. 
Thei>«nes TuE Danes, meanwhile, entered Sweden fron 
Swtdeu. ^^st part of Norway, under prince Charles of Hesse 
marching along the seacoast, captured Stramstead, 
penetrated as far as Gottenburgh, the principal pc 
Sweden for foreign commerce ; and the governor 
about to surrender by an inglorious capitulation : G 
vus was aware of the danger of this valuable city, and 8 
ble that, before he could bring his troops to its relief 
capture might be effected, in order to inspire the in 
tants by his presence, he hastened to the place alone, 
travelling night and day, arrived a few hours afte; 
deterniinaiion to surrender. The king immediately 
placed the governor, and having assembled a meetii 
the citizens, by the powers of his persuasive eloqi 
so inspirited them with courage and confidence, that 
resolved to defend the city to the last extremity, 
force, however, of the Danish army, and the absem 
the Swedish troops, rendered the success of the defer 
British po- very improbable. In this critical situation, the ' 
^sthc^" protecting policy of Britain, that has uniformly sup 
Djines to ed the weak against the strong, interfered for the pr 
vation of Gustavus. There being no ambassador 
cither Britain or Prussia at the court of Stockholm, 



r The author of the Anmial Register for 17S8, in this part of his nA 
tthservcs: *• They formed a grotesque appearance ; some, whose famili 
pn-served the rusty uncouth weapons of antiquity, gloried in the poai 
«nd fancied themselves thoi-oughly eqnipt for war ; hut the greater numb 
no other resource 'than those rustic instrunieots of labour used id the m 
in husbandry, which seemed the best calculated for tlieir purpose.'* 
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11. ot, envoy at Copenhagen, was sent to the Swedish CHAP. 
delegate of the allied powers, and to mediate be- 



^ en the belligerent parties. Mr. Elliot sent a letter in i^jq^ 
s new character iVom Gottenburgh to prince Charles, 
rorming him that the allied powers had sent a courier 
X.'ht empress to demand a general armistice ; meanwhile, 
i desired a particular truce, until the effect of the 
>f>lication to Petersburgh should be known. Prince 
faLSirles, answered, that he should not suspend hostilities 
it.liout the express orders of his court; Mr. Elliot, in 
sply, informed him, that if the army which he com- 
kanded, proceeded farther in offensive operations against 
Mreden, Prussia would attack Denmark by land, and 
Ingland would attack her by sea; but thut he hoped the 
rixice royal, regent of Denmark, would adopt such mea- 
ures as would prevent the farther effusion of blood. 
I^is notification was not without effect: the Danish gen- 
ra.1, instead of pressing the siege, sent to his court for 
latiructions. The firm and determined remonstrances 
f Che British ambassador, supported by the strongest 
Qd most convincing arguments, manifesting the lyise and 
icl. comprehensive principles of the allied powers, and 
i& real interests of Denmark, so deeply impressed the 
'Lx^ce regent, that he agreed to conclude a short armis- 
c^ ; after that a longer ; and lastly for six months. The 
'^x^ish army departed from Sweden ; but the proffered 
'^cliation of the defensive alliance was refused by Russia, 
r^cd by the intervention of the protecting confederacy 

^^^ the invasion of the Danes, Gustavus had in winter 

• 

iSb ure to attend to the internal affairs of his kingdom, 
^d to make preparations for the campaign. He had still 
*'^'y great difficulties to encounter : his army had not only 
'^U.sed to fight in his cause, but actually concluded an 
^^^*^istice with Russia without his consent* The party of r> . 
'^ subjects connected, with his mighty enemy was ex- suppresaes 
"^•^lely powerful and de&irous of exerting their strength, audilicdoo. 
^ effecting a revolution which would totally overturn the 
'^yal authority. In this state of affairs peace must have 
^^H of all things the most desirable to the king, and the 
^^8t suitable to his circumstances ; but his potent enemy 
too hasghty, and too implacable in her resentments, to 



Mlpr fiflMfeM«r.|D^«aM«||||«4Mi^ 
1Mb vight dorivt Aon^ M^ 4^^ 4^1^ 

tbg:tD>-.ca9dkkHi8;4Ugnif:^iU>.«^ jrqiffpua : . p^tj 

cvik^tr w«9- the tmaUoc ^-tie4)ia4n9 flikcnmtivjD,]^ 

t«;iiinieBdcrUs.crownft4^.4M^|fi^ 9p/^ 

^l■M•.dC•th•rm%.qr '4iy magaMJropUf efforts. %j 

ItfA'k/hs^ tfid dcmcfftk.^eoiieg. In oi:4ffft\; 

wUbr BiiMift, Gustavuffr htmjL tWQ gresit objecu t^ ^ 

oiitljr::«ceaaiplislied, tbe^tubjccuon of the ii(utii|^ 

aatt the AMveixtt of the^eb^Uiout arisiocracy. ..;r^ 

arclftaticit^'ia Yigorout niiidls .whUt^. apporuppurjf 

dific«hyii fliid i»{>f«Mingwiiergeaeiat pcodiicfl^jjH 

bftjwte A dic-previavi coooe|itiw of powers. L^i j^ 

ffsanjeB4ji^BMkvy» fnh^ ^at iSi^ inv(B|iuon W8S.J^ 

caonnige tuddaimted^ «kI bU mi^gDanUnUy elf^^osj 

kamr that Iq^ a great majority of his sulsjects .,h(ftj 

loircd and revered 4 ia his own genius and foridtiijiE 

tn the afiecuon of his people, he sought and £m 

sources. Trusting to his popularity among the.p 

classes, on his return to Stockholm from Goitenbu 

called a meeting of the magistrates and most resp 

citizens of the capital; to these he gave the fla 

name of a grand council of state, by whose adi 

professed to be governed in all his measures : he t 

them for the care with which they had executed t 

portant trust committed to them in his capital and i 

he informed them that in the preceding campaign, , 

of retrieving Swedish glory, the national honour ha 

blasted bv the disafipection of his nobles : these . hj 

rupted his army, had led it to the disgraceful an 

excess of a mutiny, in the presence of their sov 

and in the face of a foreign enemy. Expatiadn* 

these subjects, he impressed his audience with the 

conviction, and they unanimously declared for the 

nuance of the war ; with a .warm assurance of thei 

and fortunes being devoted to his service. Having 

ed the support of his capital, he waited with cool 
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for t.lie meeting of the states ; tletermined as to the mea- CHAP, 
sure s which he would pursue, if they continued refracto- ' "' 
rj. On the twenty-sixth of January, the diet having ^^^ 
tnet the order of the nohles, immediately displayed their 
aniiTiosity to the king, and their disregard for his autho- 
rit\ z they grossly insulted count Lowenhaupt, the presi- 
dent: appointed by- his majesty, and even treated the name 
of C^iistivus himself with great virulence and contempt* 
The king having found that the three other orders, the pea- 
aantsV clergy, and burghers, were unanimous in supporting 
the war, disregarded the opposition of the nobles, and 
determined to repress their insolence. On the sevens 
tee nth of February he repaired in person to the diet to 
demand satisfaction for the insult that was offered to the 
president, his representative in the assembly : a violent 
altercation here arose between the king and nobles, in tbe 
course of which his majesty made a charge of disaflec* 
tion and treason ; the nobles arose and left the assembly^ 
the king addressing the three remaining states, most so* 
leinnly disclaimed every intention of aspiring at absolatQ 
authority, but declared there was a faction in the king« 
, dom inimical to Sweden, and devoted to her enemy; that 
for the good of the country the faction must be crushed* 
The states unanimously expressed their concurrence with 
his majesty, and their determination to support any mea* 
sUres which he should think expedient for so desirable a 
parpose* On the twentieth of February, the king having 
communicated his plan of procedure to the three states, 
ordered twenty-five of the principal nobility to be arrest- 
^^f and the officers who had been most active in exciting 
mutiny, to be seized and brought to Stockholm for 
**^aL These vigorous measures received the general ap- 
P'^bation of the three remaining orders. Gustavus pro- 
ceeded in his efforts, and formed the bold measure of 
"^^ishing the senate, a council consisting chiefly of no- 
"*^JB, and that had of late greatly thwarted the king: his 
^'Rorous resolution entirely suppressed this assembly, 
^"^^thout the least commotion or opposition, and in its 
P*5^ce he instituted a new council, totally dependent onhim- 
*^^f : the nobles were so much dismayed and intimidated 
y these acts, that they suffered Gustavus to extend his 
Vol. Hi. ' Mm 
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CHAP, changes : his fnajcBly to secure and confirm the remaiit> 
"''"■ ing orders in their attachmenl, granted ihcm respectiveljr 
such new privileges, and paid them such honours, as he 
knew they would most highly value. To render these altera*- 
) lions permanent, Gustavus proposed an act ot coafeder^ 
tion, union, and surety, by which he and all true Swedes 
were to be mutually bound in the most firm and solcma 
manner, not otAv to common defence, but to the prcsCT- 
vanon of the present constitution and laws, against i^ 
impugners, whether foreign or domestic. Though the 
nobles so far recovered from the consternation as to opi 
pose this measure, yet his majesty directed the president 
to subscribe it in their name; and thus Gustavus effected 
in a few weeks a revolution, which entirely destroyed the 
authority that the nobles had been so long endeavouring 
to reestablish, and tlie influence which the intrigues af 
Russia had been so many years employed in acquiring 
The triad of the officers charged with mutiny, cotnmeit 
ced soon after the arrest ; and though the necessity' <[ | 
obedience and military subordination required coodiga | 
punishment, the executions were not numerous. 
JUSirttig By the reduction of the nobles, the suppression of the 

eri'iiT-ie!' Mutiny, and his popularity with the other states, Gustavm 
*f""'." was now master of the whole eificient force of his kin^ 
dom, and thereby was enabled to make a vigorous prepa- 
ration for prosecuting the war with Russia: besides the 
supplies afforded him by the estates, he received a very 
considerable sum from the Ottoman Porte. Before he 
opened the campaign against Russia, the strong; argu- 
ments, and urgent instances of Mr. Elliot, on the part trf 
the defensive alliance, prevailed upon Denmark to con- 
sent to an absolute neutrality, and thus freed the Swedish 
king from that source of apprehension. Gustavus was 
now enabled to direct his whole attention and force to the 
prosecution of the war in Finland, and opened the cam- 
Miliur}- paign in the beginning of June. On the twentj- eighth a 
'■mS^'ni ^^^y ^^'■•^^ battle was fought between the Swedes and 
between Russians, in which the latter had almost prevailed, when 
»nd Ruaaia. the king Springing from his horse, put himself at the head 
of his infantry, rallied them, and compelled the enemy to 
fly. Various skirmishes were afterwards fought, in whicb 
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the Swedish monarch displayed the most intrepid and ac- CHAP, 
tive valour, bold and fertile genius :' the successes were ^^J^^^^^ 
various ; but during the first part of the campaign most ^^^ 
frequently oti the side of Sweden. Encouraged by his 
advantages, the hero penetrated into Russian Finland, 
having on the coast a fleet of light gsdleys to cooperate 
with the army as occasion might require. Between this 
fleet and another of the same sort from Russia a battle 
was fought, in which great numbers were destroyed on 
both sides : the Swedes were obliged to retire ; and though 
they were not totally defeated, the superiority of the Rus- 
sians was such that it compelled Gustavus to evacuate the 
enemy's country.^ The season being now too far advanced 
to admit military operations in those cold latitudes, both 
armies withdrew into winter quarters, and the king return- 
ed to Stockholm. The duke of Suddermania, the king's 
brother, commanded the principal fleet of Sweden, but no 
decisive action took place between his armament and the 
fleet of Russia. 

While the emperor was by his preparations and Commo- 

, • 1 i_ • 1 r 1 tions in the 

expense, together with the misconduct oi the enemy, Nether- 
obtaining victories knd conquests from which he could ^*°^ 
derive no permanent advantage, he was endangering his 
most productive possessions. The Netherlands, first of 
all the states of modern Europe, successfully cultivated 
agriculture, commerce, and manufactures, and acquired at 
an early period a considerable degree of liberty. They State and 
consisted of independent states, resembling one another in tion of' 
their pursuits, manners, character, and constitution of gov- *^^^,P^ 
emment. Their polity, was composed of three orders, 
the nobles, clergy, and people under the limited princi- 
pality of one person denominated count : the contests be- 
tween the prerogatives and privileges of the respective 
principalities, according to their result, gave different 
modifications to the freedom which they all possessed, 
and which they continued to retain under various families 
of princes that happened, through intermarriage, to succeed 

8 Gustavus depcmle^ cntirelT on genius and heroism ; being deficient in inili' 
txpy experience and skill, as he himself afterwards acknowledged in coDT-ersatiou 
4iritn the marquis de Bouillc. See Memoirs, p. 390. 

t Annual Kegistcr, 1789, ohap. viii. 
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to the %<ivuvtiga itvithorily. I^e bi^ai dcftneil, and moat 
ni^rfect of their poliiU'itl systi^ins, w:is iKe constilulion at 
' Brabant. The great rhancr of that country was no iess 
vrnuiau-tl by Uie iiili;thiMnu, thnn the charter of Honnf* 
tni-de is r<fVi;iud by KngliahmcD : from » c.ircumarance 
lUtendin^ iti CKecuiion, il was kiiowo liy ihc name of Joy- 
'Ali« EnlrV' The inhuhiiACts o( thi: AuMtri.-.n Netbctianib 
•VK'ti.- t-:itr>:mt'ly <lcv<tt<:d tu their anct>:iit ri.-H^iau : th» 
■Hr(dil*-ct*(on ptobalily arme, parriy from thcJr long; inte^ 
'CotirKc with Sp.titii Hvd pcrhiips, still more from ilie iinii»»> 
»ity bftwccn ihem and their iK'it!hbo»rs ftud coutrymtit the' 
Dutch, that originated in ware in whicii ihcy were «bc 
prmcip^ siiffL-rerB : but, whattvur might he the cauac,-itiB- 
» certain fuct, the Xetherland' rn were extremely atidicnd 
to the moit abaurd and extra\:igant tenets of the RoMOnK 
eathotic fniih : they manifested » verv vvtirm ftffectiov m 
ihtir princes, both (be {dxiiigimd sovereigtw of the couH^ 
tri", and their desetadants of the houRe of Austria. (Jpm 
the iicecBsion of the Ciermsui brunch of ihjit house to .^it: 
dominion of these provinces, Charles VI. was received bf 
the people with the greatest cordiality and good will, fan 
haviop first aworr at bis inauguration, as his succcssOfb 
h;ive constaiiUv I'oiie, to the prcBervaiion ol thi-ir ancient 
constitutions and rights. During tlie disircsFies of their 
family, at the ncceasion of Maria Iheresa, they derived 
the most essential benefit from the xcal and fidelity, tha 
kyalty, and the resources of money and of men, whicb 
were siippiled by iheir subjects in the Low Coumrie*. 
The free subsidies were granted with a liberality propor- 
tioned to the emerfiency for which they were raquired: 
they continued during her life to manifest undiminished 
affection, and cherished the same sentiments for her sen 
Joseph. Beloved by ihem before, the emperor had con- 
firmed their attachment by tlie flattering^ hopes which he 
raised in the Low Countries, that he would TccOvn* asd 
open to them the navigation of the Scheldt. Blasted B» 
their expectations were, imputing the disappmnt metier fe 
necessity, they had not relaxed in attachment to their gOV«- 
reign ; and though they did not rise in their eetimatioB (tf 
his political and military abilities, they were grateful fot 
the benignity of his intention.. The spirit, however, of 
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vestless innovation, which so much distinguished the ac- CHAP, 
tive, but superficial character of Joseph, soon extended ^^^.^-J. 
to the Netherlands, and interfered with their ancient pri- ^^ 
vileges and ancient religion, the two objects of which they 
were most preculiarly tenacious. 

No position in polkiccil philosophy is more obvious, 
than that systems of polity, civil or ecclesiastical, must be 
adapted to the sentiments, habits, opinions, and even 
prejudices of the people :^ such reforms, therefore, as 
overlook these, however abstractedly agreeable to reason 
and rectitude, are neither reasonable nor right in their 
application to those particular cases, because they do not 
conduce to the happiness of the subject. The clergy Joseph's 
were alarmed and enraged ; the people grieved and aston* ^'^e oV ^ 
Bsbed by the suppression of religious houses, to which, ^^"p "**' 
however absurd in the enlightened views of an English- name of 
man, the Netherlands annexed an importance that a wise **^°'^°'" 
ruler would have regarded. It was soon seen that reform 
was not his only object; and that he desired change for 
the sake of confiscation, that he might procure the means 
of gratifying an extravagant and infatuated ambition. 
Men of abilities and enlarged minds being totally free ipnova- 
from bigotry and superstition, thought that some of the e^ieikisti- 
monasteries and convents might be very easily spared; Jt** *■****"• 
but by no means relished suppression for the sake of plun- 
der; the same rapacity which seized that species of pro- 
perty, would, they apprehended, extend to other kinds of 
possessions. The ecclesiastical order formed a very pow- 
erful, numerous, and opulent body in the Low Countries ; 
and their property, of every sort, was estimated at the 
immense sum of twenty- five millions sterling. The states 
being composed of the representatives of the clergy, the 
nobility, and the commons : the church had likewise pos- 
sessed, from time immemorial, at least a third part in the 
government of the country. It was apprehended, from Supi^res- 
the emperor's conduct, that he had projected to destroy fj^ious ^' 
the privileges of this order, as a preliminary step to the orders, 
seizure of their immense wealth. All ranks were alarm- 
ed, and began to coalesce, in order to oppn:f.e an innova- 

u Sco Aristotlci's Politics, 
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CHAP, ting system, the real purpose of which they conceived not 
^^^'' to be reform but robber)'. Those who were themselves 
I7IQ merely anxious for the preservation of their civil rights, 
anil coiifis. found It expedient to encourage the discontents of the 
(hrtr \iro- clcrg}', and even to profess sympathy with the superstition 
'.'(-ft) and bigotry of the lower orders : these various causes 
coinciding, formed a compact and powerful opposition 
against the dangers which threatened their ancient estab- 
lishments. Fortunately for his subjects and neighbours, 
us the objects of Joseph were wicked, his policy was 
weak : he was totally deficient in that dexterity and ad- 
dress, which can varnish mischievous schemes, and smooth 
the way for their reception ; he neither tried disguise, 
insinuation, nor deceit, the usual engines of ability atp 
tempting injustice, where the effect of force would be 
doubtful : his heart dictated usurpation and injury, but 
his head was not well fitted for insuring success : a harsh 
arbitrar}' and imperious display of authority appeared in 
all his measures : he was particularly desirous of supprea*' 
sing ancient customs, and changing ancient institutions. 
Suppi-cs. There was a festival of great antiquity in the Low Coun^ 
cioui.vene- tries, called the Kermesse, and highly venerated by the 
["***nTl i^^hubitants : it was a season of mutual visiting, and of 
cwsiyni^. reconciling differences, not only between individuals, 
but villages ; it was equally a season for contracting 
marriages, forming new friendships, and renewing and 
cementing the old. This innocent source of festive 
recreation, this laudable occasion of social virtue, was 
in the emperor's innovating zeal suppressed. The dis- 
posal of land arul revenue, belonging to the abolished 
convents, produced great dissatisfaction and complaint: 
they were rendered part of the royal domains, and 
merely filled the coders of the emperor. His next 
attempt was upon the abbacies, the most opulent and 
splendid of the religious establishments. Several of 
these conferred a riglit on the possessors, of being direct- 
ly inherent members of the states. In Brabant this 
high distinction and privilege in favour of the abbots, was 
carried to a greater extent than elsewhere; for the whole 
of the clergy, being the first order of the state, were re- 
nrv?^cntc(] bv abbc^ts only. Jop,eph did not at first subvert 
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tbe abbacies, but as the incumbents died, placed them to CH\p. 
be held in commendam^ which was directly contrary to an ^^^*' 
express article of the Joyous Entry. In the beginning of ^^^ 
1787 he published two edicts, which entirely absorbed 
the consideration of every smaller change ; by these all 
the tribunals,^ all the forms and course of civil justice, 
which for so many centuries had been established and 
pursued in the Low Countries, which the people had so 
long considered as their glory, and regarded with enthu- 
siastic admiration, were to be abolished in one day. The 
forms of process in the old courts were fair and open : 
they publicly exhibited the series of evidence, rules of 
interpretation, the principles applied and grounds of de- 
cision. New tribunals were appointed, in which the Change of 
secresy of despotism marked the proceedings ; witnesses tbrms and 
were privately examined, the parties were often ignorant P"*®^^*'" 
of the evidence on which they were tried, and the deci- 
sion was left to a single judge, who was to determine 
according to his discretion without any existing law. The Arbitrary 
persons appointed to this oflSce were foreigners,^ totally JJ^*^" 
unacquainted with the ancient laws of the Netherlands, 
or at least altogether regardless of their spirit and tenor. 
Such nvodes of judicial procedure, combined with the other 
parts of the emperor^s conduct, were considered as the 
forerunners of proscription and tyranny : they excited great 
alarm among the people, not without a determination to 
resist acts so contrary to the comprxt by which Joseph, 
held the sovereignty of the Netherlands. But the second 
edict advancing in lawless usurpation, confirmed their 
resolution not quietly to submit to the destruction of their 
rights. 



z The principal tribtinals -were in the villages ; a eoiirt held by the loi^ of 
Out manor, who in smaller eases delegated his authority to a set of reputable men 
vitfaio his district ; but in greater judged himself, being assisted b^ two emineni 
counsellors to expound the laws. In the cities the jurisdiction was m the hands of 
their respective magistrates : there was a supreme tribunal composed of sixteen 
jvdgesand a president, in which, causes either civil or criminal might originate ; 
and in civil cases an appeal lay from the inferior courts. See Annual Register, 
1789, p. 307. 

y The baron de Martini, an Italian, was sent into the Low Countries, witli 
the tiUe of Imperial Commissaiy, to establish and regulate the new tribunals, and 
to preaeribe to a nation, which had iov many ages gloried in the freedom, as well 
as the equity of its •ivil instifuttQus, in wfatit maimer justice plionld he dispensed in 
ibtttce. 
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Thk siau-!. ol ihc Ni-lherluntls (vtvc justly cJeeineil by 
the [Kople the guardians of their Uws, liherty. and pror, 
perty i and in them was rested the power of imposing^ 
taxes on iht suhjfcta. «nd grantinQ; ^nlisiditrs to ihc princoif 
In the exercise of this ptjwer ihpy hii'l unirormly satisRcd^ 
both parties, by librntl grant without burdensome impost.. 
The assembly of the states met iinniialiy nt Brussels^, 
and having performed the most mnttiial part of theic 
business, intrusted the rest to a select commltiee, whoeec 
jii proceedings they reviewed at the lollowing meeting. TbU' 
'■ legislative branch ot the constitution was no less valuetL 
■« than the judicative, but the emperor in his second edict/^ 
proclaimed its subversion ; he abolished the old institunJ 
lions and forms, and substituted an engine of state undeVji 
the name of a councilor gt^neral government, which, whilfltj 
it drew all public affairs within the aphtre of its own ac^ i 
tion, was^ to be ruled by the court minister who was placed. I 
at its head. Without nominally annihilating the assets- | 
bly of the states, the new form of government really de- i 
stroyed its powers : it ordained, that the states might ' 
nominate a deputy^ who, if approved ol by the minister ' 
and his council, might be a member of that council, and j 
when required by the minister w:is to sign all the :ici^^ 
formerly exercised by the sUIls, but now lo be propusei^H 
by the council. Thus, the states were really to have oat^ 
other power but to subscribe imperial miuidates ; ancX.: 
their authority was to be exercised bv a nominal represent* 
tative, under the control of the minister and his council: 
the jurisdiction of this new council was farther to extend 
to all cases of police and revenue : all persons even suspected, 
or pretended to be suspected, were tbeobjectsof in(]uIsitaFiiil 
procedure, by order of the council and minister, from whose 
decrees there lay no appeal. When the nature and extentof 
this despotic usurpation was understood and comprehend- 
ed, the people very loudly expressed indignant resentment 
against so daring a violation of that convention, by which 
only the archdule of Austria, held the limited sovereign- 
ty of the Netherlands. In language less mindful of his 
rank than descriptive of his conduct, they plainly and 
unequivocally charged Joseph with having violated the 
inaugural compact and oath, and not obscurely intimated, 
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that a breach of a conditional contract by one of the chap. 
parties absolved the other from its obligations. Those ^^^^.^^ 
who were most favourable to the emperor, alleged, that 171^. 
the obnoxious edicts proceeded from mistaken views of 
the public good, and not from a design upon their liberties : 
according to such advocates he had suppressed the ancient 
tribunals, that the people might be able to obtain justice 
in a less expensive and more compendious way, and his 
alteration of the government was designed to give it more 
siibplicity and energy : the small military force in the 
Low Countries was totally inadequate to the establishment 
of an absolute sovereignty ; he had be^n deceived by 
partial and false representations, and misled by evil coun- 
sellors. The reply to this species of vindication was ob* 
vious ; whether vitiation of their dearest rights proceed* 
ed from the despotic intentions, or the defective judgment 
of the sovereign, it was equally incumbent on subjects to 
defend their constitutional liberties : though the conduct 
o£ the emperor was, in all his dominions, such as to evince 
^ harrow understaiiding, yet in the Netherlands, and 
^G *^ «ry other part, it was so uniformly directed to one ob- 
I^^^:t, the invasion of property to increase his own revenue 
^1^ 9t misinformation and erroneous reasoning did not ac- 
^^5i^unt for its general tenor ; no person could be a system- 
**«c robber by mistake. 

The emperor's chief counsellor was the count Bel- 
S^cjbso his minister, a Milanese, a great favourite with 
W\8 mdltt^r; and who possessing all the subtlety, artifice, 
^Uid crboiSetf policy of an Italian statesman, was extremely 
dij^ifgreeable to the open, frank, and honest Flemings. 
The governor general, the duke of Saxe Teschen and his 
wife, the archdutchess, sister to the emperor, were ex- 
tremely popular, and never suspected of promoting any 
unconstitutional designs; but the minister possessed the> 
real power of government. Belgiojoso proceeded to a 
violent exercise of the powers so lawlessly usurped; 
indeed, if he had conceived a design of extending and 
consolidating a revolt, he could not have formed a more 
efficacious plan for the purpose : having excited the 
rtsentment of the civil orders, by the overthrow of the 
ifiBtsiblished judicature and legislature, he next attacked 
:^*- Vol, hi. N n 
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Icrical order, not as before, by suppressing certaift 
lies, the least esse n I ial to the church, but those 
IL..UI ans which nourished its appropriate learning, pre- 
veil its most important rights, aod that literature and 
" avience from which it chie^ derived its influence. The 
principal university of Brabant was the Louvain, one of 
^mfind ^^^ '"ost celebrated schools of Roman catholic theology ; 
fnoetlKs. distinguished for the extraordinary reverence with which 
it regarded the supreme pontiff, by its profound respect 
for the priesthood, and consequently highly prized by 
zealous votaries of the R( ' ih church : all its colleges 
were abolished, and a genei.u seminary was established, 
in which, by an edict, all youth designed for the church 
were required to pursue their theological studies. For 
this new school a German rector and professors were 
appointed, to the exclusion of native teachers. Such a 
change, violating the ecclesia ical constitution, and tend- 
ing to introduce new d< is of theology, was warmly 
opp&sed by the bishops, l..^. university, and the people. 
The Low Countries, so long famous for the puritj' of its 
catholic faith; the Louvain, the nurse of holy religion, 
was to be contaminated with the heresies in which Ger- 
many abounded. The minisier enjoined father Godefroy, 
visitor of the capuchins at Brussels, to send the young 
students of his order to be educated in the general semi- 
nary : this clergyman refused to comply; Belgiojoso 
Gommanded him to depart from Brussels in twenty-four 
hours, and the emperor's dominions in three days. ^ Such 
a violent act afforded a new subject of complaint to those 
who were zealous in religion, and strengthened the abhors 
rence of the new seminary; but it increased the appre-. 
hensions of the progress of arbitrary power, which were 
Jowpli already so generally entertained. The emperor and tus 
hia Fiem- Counsellors appeared to have adopted, respecting bis 
i"h Bub- richest and most productive dominions, one of the most 
K»B»our- dangerous principles that can actuate the conduct of a 
tn»e. ' ' government, that subjects are merely to be considered as o 
source of revenue, and the expediency of political plans 
and acts to be estimated by their tendency to supply the 
colFers of the prince. The discontents and commotions , 
in the Netherlands very greatly diminished its financial':. 
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efficiency, and consequently defeated tTi'e purpose, which CHAP, 
the authors of the innovations meant chiefly to promote* ^^.v*^^- 
The minister pretending to impute the defalcation, to con- i7g9. 
traband traffic, proceeded in a summary and arbitrary waj? 
against persons whom he professed to suspect to be enga- 
ged in such a commerce. One respectable and eminent 
merchant, who held a contract with government, was, 
&fter his accounts had been closed and passed, charged 
with a fraud : he challenged his accusers to make good 
their assertions by a fair and opeo trial, agreeably to th^ 
laws of his country; but, instead of a legal inquiry, he 
was seized by armed soldiers, and hurried away to Vienna* 
So flagrant a tyranny, joined to the general system, im- 
pressed the people with a belief, that their only alternative 
was subjection to foreign despotism, or vigorous and 
immediate resistance. 

In Brabant the constitution had been the most precise, RemoH- 
an^t its violations the most manifest; and there the re> ibeXcth- 
sistance was the most prompt. In Brussels the compa- eriaudewr. 
nies of arts and trades, nine in number, chose represen- 
tatives, each known bv the name of svndic : these dele- 
gates constituted a corporation, entitled the syndics of the 
nine nations : they possessed not only municipal power, 
but also very considerable political direction in the choice 
of members for the assembly of the states ; and being 
composed of the chief citizens, they added extensive in- 
t 'fluence to their strength. This was the first public body 
I which expressed its sentiments concerning the usurpa- 
tions : they drew up a plain, bold memorial, that stated 
fictual facts and obvious consequences; and enumerated 
the conditions on which the prince of the Low Countries 
held his sovereignty, as set forth in the Joyous Entry : the 
representation quoted Joseph's inaugural oath to observe 
the prescribed stipulations, and his actual conduct, which 
was a systematic violation of his engagements ; and con- 
cluded, that *' if the sovereign shall infringe upon the 
*' articles of the Jojrous Entry, his subjects shall be dis- 
** charged from all duty and service to him, until such time 
** as due reparation shall be made for such infringements." 
This animated remonstrance inspirited and guided the 
tmher cities, and aho the othet provinces ;^ and the peo- 
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antral were determiucd to assert their i-ighte ; b6l 
Vir^ thev should conirncnce any active cxertioiiB, they 
d the meetirg of the states, that they might koovr 
w f' they could trust to their counsel and cooperation. 
T E assembly met, and the very first step demonstrat- 
firm and resolute part which they intended to act. 
apl cation hiiving been ni»dc tor subsidies, they to- 
rctuscd to grant supplies until grievances were re- 
L-dj they sent immediate orders to the collectors of 
■ revenues to pay no re5;ard to the financial offictrs ap- 
•tf-A by the new council, since they exercised an ao- 
ji which was not admitted by the Flemish cotiHtitu- 
n : they then drew up a declaration of rights, a etate- 
nt of grievances, and an exhibition of consequences, 
rh more detailed and comprehensive than that of the 
"■ jics, and which avowed their determination to perse- 
re in maintaining the constitution of their ancestors; 
is manifesto they addressed to the governor general. 
: the same time Mr. Vandernoot, a counsellor oi" Bnis> 
Eels, and an eminent advocate in the cause of liberty, 
published a treatise addressed to the states, in which, from 
ancient documents, he traced out and elucidated the con- 
stitution of Brabant. The states not only ordered this . 
treatise to be read in their presence, but decreed public | 
thanks to the author, for having so ably and justly vtndi- I 
caied the rights of the people. The states of Flanders 
and Hainault concurred in the determination to resist all 
the unconstitutional changes. The governors general en- 
deavoured to breali the torce of the opposition, by small 
concessions, and liiieral promises: the Italian, to his 
great surprise, found that the Flemings were not to be 
intimidated ; and, until he could be supplied with nn ade- 
quate force, he had recourse to the more appropriate in- 
struments of his country, duplicity and deception: the 
attempt, however, was now too late ; the patriots perse, 
vered in their efforts, and held out to the minister the 
terrors of an ancient statute of Brabant, that declared it 
lawful to apprehend and to punish any person who should 
ohstinatrl) persist in obstructing the public good : they 
abolished the new seminaries and other unconetitutional 
inoovations ,- urged the governors general speedily tx>xf- 
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dress their gritvances ; and added, that the people were ctiAP. 
ift such a. ferment, that they could not an3wer for the con- ^ ,^^* ^ 
sequences of longer delay. The minister had hitherto ^^^^^ 
obstructed concessions on the side of the governors gene- 
oeral, but now pretended no longer to oppose conciliatory 
measures n alarmed at the revolution in the temper and 
dispositions of a people from whom they had before ex- 
perienced the most affectionate attachment, the governors 
resolved, as far as their power extended, to restore the 
tranquillity and happiness of the provinces. They issued , 
a decree on the thirtieth of May, declaring that all 
arrangements contrary to the Joyous Entry should be en- 
^ely set aside, and that due reparation should be made 
for all infringements on that great charter which the peo-^ 
pie held so sacred : they hoped the emperor would ratify 
this declaration, and promised to exert their utmost influ- 
aace with him to accomplish such a desirable purpose. 
This proclamation at first diffused general joy through the 
Netherlands ; but these sentiments were interrupted by 
doubts concerning the emperor's ratification* Joseph in- 
stead of sanctioning the decree, despatched a numdate to 
the states of the Low Countries, strongly expressing his 
astonishment, indignation, and displeasure, at those in- 
Ifemperate and violent measures which the states had 
adopted, and that bold defiance which they had given to 

' his authority : his edicts had not been intended to subvert 
the constitution, but to correct ancient abuses, and to 
make salutary reforms. As a proof of their obedience 
he required the states of each province to send deputies 
to Vienna, to lay their subjects of complaint at the foot 
of the throne. As a father he would pardon the errors 
and temerity of his subjects, but would severely punish 
them, if they continued refractory. 

Disappointed by so imperious an order, and so 
« unfounded reprehension, they did not sink under the in- 

\ solent claims of usurped authority, but took vigorous 

measures for their own security. To prevent, however. Deputies 

r • ••lit* Are sent to 

matters from commg to extremities, they thought it pru- vienua. 
dent to comply to a certain extent with his requisition: 
they appointed deputies, intrusted with very limited pow- 
ers, merely to express the loyalty of the nation^ and to 
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heir grievailcea, but to come to no conclusion re^ 
ODj >ublic affairs, without the special and immediate 
r the sUtc3. While the deputies were on thei 
le; they were informc'd that greai bodies of in _ 
penal iroops were marching towards the Low CountrieiU 
Though this intelligence greatly agitated, yet it did nd( 
depress the minds of the Flemings ; resolved to main 
tain their liberties at every hazard of their lives and for 
tunes, they calculated their strength and resources, anl 
found them much superior to those with which the Dutcl 
had formerly resisted Spanish despotism : they hoped fS. 
the interference of the powers that were already inimical la 
Joseph's ambition ; and that France in particular woul 
willingly accept of the sovereignty of the Nelherlan 
provinces, so beneficial and commodious, upon the coa 
stitutional conditions which they would most gladly ofk 

The governors general having been called to Vienna, 1 

be present when the deputies should appear before tl4 
emperor; count Murray, anobieman of Scottish exti 
tion commander of the Austrian troops in the Nethei 
tands, was appointed governor during their absCi 
This officer, a man of prudence and temper, endeavoui 
to accommodate matters hy moderating the fervour of the 
people, and the imperiousness of the so\-ereign. The 
Flemings, meanwhile, were turned with the most anxious 
expectation to the reception of their deputies at Vienna; 
and the first accounts were very far from being satisfac- ' 
tory. When presented to the emperor they were receiv- 
ed with all that angry haughtiness which narrow under- 
standings and illiberal sentiments in power produce to real 
or supposed inferiors, when they are the objects of dis- 
{Jcasure. Undismayed by imperious insolence, the dc-- 
puties stated their grievances ; but Joseph informed them, 
that before he would vouchsafe to explain himself upon 
that subject, there were certain preliminary articles th:* 
tount Murray would communicate to his states: the ar- 
ticles were, that things should be restored to the same' 
footing in which they had stood at the meeting of the 
states ; that the new tribunal council and seminaries aboU 
ished by the Flemings should be restored, the subsidies 
paid, and the volunteers dismissed: if these articles were 
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uSt executed, the Austrian army should prqpeed io its ghap. 
march to the Netherlands. ^"^ 

The Flemings with great indignation refused to com- ^^^^ 
ply, and between* volunteer corps, and parties of soldiers, 
quarrels and skirmishes arose, not without the eifusion of 
blood ; every thing, notwithstanding the conciliatory efforts 
of count Murray, seemed tending to hostilities, when 
despatches arriving from the deputies totally changed the^ 
public sentiments ; by these it appeared, that harsh as the 
first reception of the deputies had been, at succeeding 
interviews the emperor had declared, that though he had JosepJa 
thought it consistent with the dignity of his throne to Meruit 
testify his displeasure at the violent proceedings of his theirre- 
Flemish subjects, he was really favourable to their 
requests ; and though he would not consent to the roestab- 
Ushment of convents, nor to restore the nomination of 
abbots, he would grant all the other principal articles : he 
never proposed^ to enforce his edicts by arms, and was 
willing to restore the Joyous Entry to its primitive vigour; 
he intended to visit the Netherlands, and to concert 
measures with the states for the welfare of his people. 
These agreeable declarations were accompanied with an 
ttciassuming and engaging politeness, which manifested, if 
not the ability of a statesman, the versatility of a courtier. 
The deputies were so captivated with the manners and 
address of the emperor, that they received every assurance 
and profession with unbounded faith : their constituents, 
though not so implicit in their confidence, yet were greatly 
pleased, and at last agreed to pay the subsidies into the 
royal treasury, as a mark of their reliance on the emperor's 
protestations. The count Murray in return published a 
declaration from the emperor, by which the Joyous Entry 
of Brabant was to be preserved entire, as well with respect 
to tlie ecclesiastical as the civil orders ; the new tribunals 
w^re to be suppressed, and the ancient courts of judicature 
to resume their function. The sovereign promised, that 
whatever infracticm had been made upon the Joyous 
Entry, he would employ measures for granting redress. 
This accomodation between the emperor and hb subjects 

z See declaration of the emperor to (he states rtf tTift Belgic Provinces ; 
SiNte Papers, Jdly 3, 17S7. • 
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CIIAP. diffused a general joy through the Low Countries. BuK, 
^'^'* the moderate system now adopted bj Joseph, by discenn 
ing policictans, was imputed to partuular circunistuncesy 
and not to any deviation Irora his gentral principles o^ 
actioo. In his innovating plan he had proceeded on thMi 
supposition, that the Neiheilanders would make no mat«^ 
rial exposition, and that his wishes might be accumpliahedr 
without distracting his attention, or withdrawing his lorc<t 
from the execution ot his other schemes. From the 
spirit and vigorous conduct ol' the Flemings he saw thaii 
they could not be brought to submisaion without a coivf 
siderable army, the emplojment of which in that aervual 
would weaken his eJForts against the Turks; he thereloQL 
abandoned one unjustifiable projecL of aggression, that ^ 
might the more ciVcciiially promuie another; audit waa 
inferred, that really he had only poutpoaed his design rei|| 
pecting the Low Countries to a more favourable opport4« j 
nity. The great object' of Joseph appears to have been 
to establish one simple uniform military system ol govcro* 
ment through all the parts of his vast dominions. ThUi 
purpose was obstructed ia the Netherlands by the preseot J 
concession: there were, besides, important articles left 4 
unsettled, which might be the ground ol future dispute. 
His expressions, upon being mnre closely examined than 
during the &rst ebullitions of joy, were found to be general 
and vague. On reflection, the Flemings perceived that 
they held no pledge from the sovereign but his promises^ 
while in disbanding the militia they had given the moil > 
aolid and substantial security on their part.** The emperot 
ftfter he had expressed his approbation of the lenient aad 
conciliatory conduct of count Murray, appointed anothcf 
commander in chief, who had no local connexions in tbfl 
Sendae™- Netherlands ; this was general Dalton, a soldier of fortuttc 
mthE Ne- from Ireland, brave and enterprising, but whose principle 
i}iecliuidt. of conduct was simply obedience to his master's orders^ 
whatever they might be, or whatever rights they migld 
violate. He had been employed against the rebellious 
mountaineers of Transylvania, and acquired considerable 
reputation by his military efforts; but had been noted for 

a Aunud ttegister, 1787, cb^i vui. b AniiiutRcgiEteri 17S9, p. SR^' 
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the cruelty with which he treated his prisoners* ' Count chap* 
Trautmansdorff was appointed to the civil government, to , ji!^' ^ 
the great satisfaction of the Low Countries, as he was a |^gy 
man of very amiable dispositions, and extremely popular; 
but it soon was found, that in power he was totally subor- 
dinate to Dalton. The governors general were by the 
emperor's new plan to be mere pageants of state and 
splendor, without any share of the government* 

The first manifestation of the emperor's perseverance sespotk 
in the plan which he pretended to relinquish, was wn conductor 
attack upon the university of Louvain. While the Flem*^ 
tngs were cherishing the hopes of preserving their revered 
constitution, and indulging the convivial festivity of the 
Christmas season, exhilarated by the flattering prospect, a 
peremptory order arrived in the emperor's name to the 
liiembers of Louvain university, commanding them, with- 
out deliberation, delay, or remonstrance, immediately to 
enregister in their archives, and submit to, the system of 
reform prescribed by the sovereign* These mandates the 
university peremptorily refused to obey; they pleaded 
their constitutional rights, and appealed to the laws and 
justice of their country for protection* The minister, in 
his reply to this appeal, propounded a very simple and 
comprehensive principle, that subjects must not plead rights^ 
laws^ justice^ or their constitution^ against the will of the 
sovereign* Declarations were issued, commanding them 
to conform to the mandates of the emperor, and threaten- 
ing the severest vengeance against all persons who should 
dare to assert a right contrary to the will of his imperial 
majesty* These dictatorial menaces were totally disre- 
garded by the university, which was determined to assert 
its freedom* Count Trautmansdorflf was now become 
entirely subservient to Dalton, and in his conduct showed, 
that the, amiable dispositions and pleasing manners which 
had rendered him so popular, were not fortified by vigour,, 
or secured by virtuous principles* This minister, by the 
direction of Dalton, sent a letter to the grand council of 
Brabant, requiring their efforts to reduce to obedience the 
f^ractory university, and specifying the time before which 
the mandate was to be executed : the council, with a dig- 
nified indignation replied, that tbie letter was founded in 

Vol. in. o o 
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CH*r. ignornnce of their laws, tended to despotism and must be 
XUl. i-evoked. The minister replied, that it was his majesty's 
„j„ ;ibsolute determination, that on whatever subject he sigTti- 
fted his willf obedience must, folloxv ; and he gave them 
twenty-four hours for publishing the decree. His com- 
mination being slill disregarded, the following day he sent 
a notice, that if the decrees were not published within two 
hours, he should have recourse to the dire expedient of 
Cannon and bayonets, which his majesty had most expressly 
prescribed. The council still paid not the smallest atten- 
tion to those insolent threats ; Dalton drew up a regiment 
of Infantry near the council house, and ordered an ensign 
with a party of troops to patrole the streets. This officer, 
young, inexperienced, and desirous of showing power, on 
some iriflingdisturbance, ordered hia men to fire a platooQ 
among the multitude, killed six of the people, and 
wounded many more : the juvenile instrument of military 
despotism and murder, dreading the just vengeance of the 
people, hastily fled with his party to the main body of 
soldiers. The emperor informed of this achieveraetrt, 
highly applauded the ensign's conduct, and desired Dalioa 
to inform him he mig-ht e.x/ifct promotion on the first 
vacancy : he also expressed his warmest gratitude to 
Dalton for supporting the dignity of the niiUtary character, 
and impressing the people xuith a due dread of the soldiers. 
This massacre, unimportant (the emperor said) as it 
TDas in itself might produce a salutary effect; but to 
insure obedience it was necessary for Dalton to persevere 
in the same Jncriisrhas conduct.'^ The army being' oace 
employed against the people, constant insolence and fre- 
quent bloodshed were the result. The people expressed 
their indignation in riots and tumults : one of these being 
quelled without firing a shot, the emperor, in a letter to hia 
ministers, testified his disapprobation of such forbearance, 
and desired it might not be repeated. Trautmansdorff 
declared, that if the troops serving in the Netherlands 
were not sufficient, forty thousand men would immediately 
enter the Low Countries : this assertion his hearers well 
knew to be a boasting bravado, as the emperor's troops 

G. ^anu&l Register, irS9. , 
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were elsewhere fully employed. It is frequently difScult CHAP. 
to discover the precise motive for conduct which is die- ^*"'** 
tated by unprincipled wickedness, and guided by extreme ^^^^ 
folly* As Joseph's armies were engaged in the Turkish 
war, policy obviously dictated forbearance of injustice and 
tyranny in the west, that he might effectually promote 
aggression and spoliation in tlie east* His force in the 
Low Countries was very inadequate to his despotic pur- 
poses, or to the cruel intentions of his deputy* At the 
very time that the emperor was enjoining perseverance in 
military despotism to his willing and prompt underling, be, 
through the governors general, issued a declaration, setting 

" forth his tender ^affection to his subjects, his desire of 
satisfying their wishes, the complete return of his favour, 
and his determination to give the Low Countries most 
convincing proofs of his benevolence and confidence* ' 
Flagrant as the duplicity of these professions were, their 
uselessness was no less obvious : force, not deception was 
lus instrument of government ; the soldiers could not the 
more easily massacre one man by proclaiming to him the 
tender feelings of their employers : it was a mere waste of 
falsehood, which could answer none of the assertor's pur- 
poses; mora resembling the capricious versatility of a 

. froward child, than the steady policy of a firm man^ 
resolute in wicked designs* 

The interpreter of the emperor's tenderness was Dal- 
ton : among the sources of Dalton's fame acquired in 
Transylvania was a gallows^ of an extraordinary height 
for hanging insurgents, and he declared his determination , 
to erect an edifice of alike construction in the great square 
at Brussels* He now went to establish at Louvain the 
new professors of divinity ; and to reform the errors of the- 
•ological schools, the argument employed was the bayonet : 
the rector and professors were ejected by a file of mus^ 
Iteteers, and the new teachers were established by the 
same authority* To celebrate the admission of theimpe- EfTecticif 
rial instructors in theology, the soldiers murdered a great rinnj! 
number of the inhabitants,^ who could not refrain from 
assembling to pay the last tribute of grief at the overthrow 

I idAimosl Register, 17t9> ehap. il e iLnnual Rc^er, ITSQ^ duip* % 
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CHAP- of an institution, which had for so many ages been thr 
^ ' ' pride and support of their ciiy. But although soldiers 
fj^ could inaugurate pet-sons appointed to leach the christian 
sj'Btem according to the imperial canons of orthodoxy, 
they could not compel students to learn : the pupils had 
universally abandoned the colleges, and the masters were 
left to deliver their lessons, either in empty halls, or with- 
out any hearers, but their military coadjutors. At Malines 
and Antwerp the missacre was much more extensive than 
even at Louvain; and personal securily was deemed so 
precarious in the Netherlands, that some of the nobility, 
and a great number ot other inhahiiants of distinction and 
property sought refuge in exile. The cruel executions 
committed upon a detenceless people by thrir rulers, in a 
season of peace and moat prototind tranquillity, excited 
the abhorrence of the neighbouring nations, and procured 
ftsylums for the unfortunate sufftrers. Confiscation, des- 
potism, and military execution being once established, pro- 
perty, liberty ;ind life being insecure, those thai still re- 
mained in the country withdrew their capitals from manti- 
fnctures and commerce, and vested them in foreign funds, 
as a provision for their own flights, and repositories which 
Dalton's bityonets could not reach. In a coiiniry so re- 
cently eminent for industry and the arts, trade was entire- 
ly stagnant, and every occupation ceased, except those 
which minister to the necessity of life : revenue propor- 
tionabh' detined : fiscal productiveness, the great object 
of the emperor's tyranny, experienced a most important 
diminution : the states of Brabant announced a determi- 
nation, under the present outrageous tyranny, to withhold 
the supplies. Such was the state of affairs at the close 

of iras. 

F»riiier The empefor published an edict, annulling all his for- 

SS;;; mer concc.io,,,, ,vc„ rtculliue hi. inaugur.l oath to mam- 
JuMph. tain the Joyous Entry ; and all the obnoxious establish- 
ments of 1787 were to be speedily restored. The grand 
council of Brabant having refused to sanction so despotic 
tin edict, that constitutional tribunal was suppressed ; the 
management of the revenue, which had formed one of its 
delegated di.p;»rtments, was vested in a commission nomi- 
nate^ by the emperor : no abbots were tlienceforlh to be 
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appointed in Brabant, and thus the clerical ordet was CHAP, 
about to be suppressed ; the commons were to be new 
modelled according the emperor's pleasure : the right of j^gg 
granting subsidies was to be no longer vested in the states, 
but in a council appointed by the emperor ; the Joyous 
Entry was to be abolished ; the whole government and all 
its parts were to be modelled according to the imperial 
will. A considerable part of the year 1789 was employ- 
ed in executing these nefarious projects of infatuated am- 
bition* The enmity to the clergy, and rapacity for 
money, two predominant features in the emperor's charac- 
ter, combined in dictating his most extensive and syste- 
' matic schemes of robbery. By one decree he sequester- 
ed all the abbeys of Brabant, and appointed civil officers 
Co manage their revenues for his use*^ 

Such a seizure of property, in a country which had 
so long enjoyed the blessings of a free constitution, and 
of ecclesiastical possessions among a people so devoutly 
attached to the priesthood, excited very general resent- 
jnent, and open remonstrances from men, who already 
indignantly brooded over their fallen constitution, and 
meditated the reassertion of their rights : they resolved TheFieau 
no longer to yield even the appearance of submission, Jl^fjg'^n 
either to subordinate tyranny, or the imperial despot him- forcible re- 
self. Stimulated to resistance by the strongest motives 
which can inspirit generous breasts ; considering death as 
preferable to slavery ; and recalling to their minds those 
gallant exertions by which a kindred people had emanci- 
pated themselves from an Austrian despot in the sixteenth 
century, they trusted that with much greater resources, 
' against a foe less powerful, they would be no less success- 
ful in resisting an Austrian despot of the eighteenth i^ 



f The author of Dodsley's Annual Register 1799, having attentively congi- 
dered the detail of the spoliations, says, that he suppressed no less than a hun- 
dred and sixty monastic establishments, and that the only precaution he ap- 
pears to have used vas, Uiat in this great suppression the men were more fa- 
Toured than the women : of the male conventjs, only forty were sequestered ; 
of the nunneries, one hundred and twenty. 

g There was a consiilerable resemblance between the conduct of Joseph IL 
imd his ancestor Philip 11. of Spain ; though the former was the professed 
champion of toleration, the latter of intolerance, the pnnci])le of both was 
much more nearly allied than would appear from a superficial view of their re- 
spective objects. Each sought to model the opinions of mankind according to 
|ua will ; each end^YOured to effect his purpose by violence ; each was cruel iu 
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CHAP, besidps their own resources, so valuable and efficacioua, 
in ihe riches, population, and spirit of the people, and 
,.j_ nature of the country, they might reasonably expect sap- 
port from the arms of Prussia, and even of her maritime 
confederates. The emperor was engaged in the Turkish 
war, and his force greatly impaired hy the disastrous events 
which it had produced : though emigration was very pre- 
valent, yet the refugees chiefly sought shelter in the moat 
adjaceiit states, and had greatly promoted the cause of 
their countiymeo by describing the dreadful oppressioiu 
from which they had fled. With the emigrants the Flem- 
ish patriots maintained a very close correspondence, and 
concerted with them the plan and commencement of open 
resistance. Dahon, meanwhile, despatched part of hi* 
troops to seize every person suspected of disaffection, an<L M 
carried the system of proscription and murder to a moiK H 
enormous extent than at any former period of his tyranny^B^ 
while Trautmsnsdorff acted as the civil instrument of op — I 
pressi«n. A conspiracy was formed to blow up the house^ci^ 
of these tyrants with gunpowder ; during the confusion ti^^ 
seixe the gates of Brussels and the arsenal, and admits *' 
bodies of emigrants, who were prepared, and to be ready aC^J* 
hand for that purpose : the execution of this plot was fixtd- 
for August 1789; but being discovered, a great number" ^ 
of suspected persons were apprehended. While the min- " 
isters were inflicting summary punishments, the vigorous 
proceedings of the patriots called their attention to mort- 
formidable objects. About the middle of September 
irtJO, the duke of Ursel, and the prince of Aremburg, 
count of la Marck, his son, with the other nobles who had 
retired to Breda, were joined by the archbishop of Ma- 
lines or Mccblin, primate of the catholic provinces of the 
Netherlands, and by most if not all the states of Brabant, 
both civil and ecclesiastical, were constituted and declared 

liMieoutimt nil thwe wlio oppo«i.il ha sj-nfem ; cact wai iintierious and despoti- 
eal : both were ainbitinus witliriiil hIhIUv, restless without cnterpi'ise, imreniM 
■lid uiuriiin); hi inteiitisii, niijjhty in pniject, but (utile in viecutlon, n^unnie- 
I. l'hili|i, the ia^»itui-e of imilHlion, was the implicit votarv oT 
— . . -U[>hi tlie cri-'Httirc of iiniution, uns the implicit volnry oFini- 
neither ot' Ifacm were j(iii<le<l by soun'l roHiinniiif; snil urigiiuil refleotlM: 
I, in tupiiortini; their fnvourilE teiiuu, anil giiililiiiig muli;iiiunt |ui>sioiii, dil 
sliniiechieti but atteiiiplej niuiUi uuiitlliau Uieir inculiacit)' suffered (hem 
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to be the regular and legal assembly of the atates of that CHAP, 
province :^ they framed and unanimously passed a remon- 
strance to the emperor, declaring their rights and their ^1739. 
resolutidtis to maintain them against every violator : they Dedara- 
were prepared to sacrifice their lives and fortunes for a rights. 
sovereign who should govern them constitutionally, but 
they would not surrender those privileges which they held 
in trust for their fellow citizens, and for posterity : they 
adjured him to spare them the cruel necessity of appealing 
to God and their swords« 

The declaration of the states, so contrary to his des- 
potic sentiments and views^ highly enraged the emperor, 
and he gave orders for increased severity and violence of 
military execution. The Belgians saw no hopes of redress, 
but by their swords, and in October 1789 they hoisted 
the standard of revolt : a body of insurgents took the 
two small forts of Lillo and Liefenshock on the Scheldt : 
in fort Lillo, besides the military stores, they found a con-- 
siderable sum of money* Dalton sent general Schroeder 
against the invaders, at the head of four thousand troops, 
•well disciplined. On the advance of this force the insur- 
gents abandoned the two forts, and retreated towards 
Fumhout, a small town about eight miles from the forts : 
the imperialists pursued them to the gates, and forcing 
these open entered rthe town : the Brabanters retreating 
from the main street, drew the Austrians after them until 
they were inclosed in the market place ; there the patriots 
firing from the adjoining houses, windows, and lanes, did 
^eat execution ; the regulars being thus ensnared, and 
unable to extricate themselves, were broken and defeated, 
' and compelled to retreat with the loss of seven hundred 
men. Hope, encouraged by success, roused all the pat- 
riotic and martial ardour of the Belgians : assuming the 
name of the patriotic army, they penetrated into the heart 
of the country : in the other provinces, as well as Bra- 
bant, the votaries of freedom flocked to the standard 
erected for its preservation, and burned with impatience 
to join their brethren in the field, that they might contri- 
bute their efforts to deliver their country from forei^ 

r 
h See Annusd Register for 1791, p. 3Sr. 
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louglit at Tirlemonl : a body ol' patriots having been pur- 
sued by Blunder an Austrian general, had taken refnge in 
this place, and were warmly supported by itn pati^otic in- 
habitants. Bender having entered the town, was very 
vigorously received by the Flemings, and after an obsti- 
natecontcst compelled to retreat. The Netherlanders noiv 
ventured to meet their adversaries in the open field, and 
having gained a complete victory, took possession of 
Ostend, Bruges, and Louvain. Animated by these suc- 
cesses, they had the boldness to attack the strong city of 
Ghent : having entered the town, they assailed and defeat- 
ed the enemy in the streets ; and compelled one part of 
thera to fly for refuge to the barracks, while anotlier sought 
shelter in the citadel. The third day of the siege the 
barracks surrendered ; the defendants of the citadel find- 
ing they could no longer retain the place, committed the 
most infamous enormities in the streets, but soon evacua- 
ted the garrison: the defence of Ghent was by no means 
adequate in either vigour or skill to the force by which it 
was guarded. Joseph, desirous of winning his soldiers, 
had given directions for allowing them great laxity ; the 
troops who were in the Netherlands, besides being recent- 
ly freebooters, and accustomed to trample on the defence- 
less inhabitants, conceived a most thorough contempt for 
the Flemings ; but when they came to bacde, and were 
compelled to face the enemy on equal terms, they showed 
themselves to have totally deviated from the character of 
Austrian soldiers, and to be as dastardly as they were profli- 
gate. The reduction of Ghent was of the greatest conse- 
quence to the Flemibh patriots ; and the more especially 
as it enabled the states of Flanders to assemble in that 
capital of the province, for the purpose of legalising their 
public proceedings, giving a form to their intended new 
constitution, and concluding a league and federal union 
widi the other provinces. The emperor informed of the 
great successes of the Flemish patriots, descended from his 
despotic haughtiness, and endeavoured by amicable pro- 
mises to conciliate his late subjects ; he exhorted the mal- 
contents to lay down their arms, and to trust for the redress 
of real grievances to his cli^incncy anj paternal affection ; 
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dreadful consequences (he said) would ensue if they torn- chap. 
pelled him to relinquish the conquests which he was now ^^"• 
prosecuting, and pour into the Netherlands armies that ^"^^^H!^ 
were not^ gathering laurels from a foreign enemy. En-« 
deavouring partly to justify, and partly to explain KiB 
most obnoxious acts, he offered to revoke the offensive 
edicts, to comply with all their former demands, and to 
grant a general, full, and perpetual amnesty to all who 
should return to their duty within a specified but distant 
time, the leaders of the revolt alone excepted : but th^ 
Flemings had been too often deceived by Joseph to repose 
any confidence in his professions ; and they now paid the 
less attention to his overtures, that from their successeft 
they began to deem themselves no longer dependent on 
his power. On the twentieth of November the states of 
Flanders seized on the sovereign authority in their pro* 
vince, and, in imitation of their Dutch neighbours, assumed 
the title of high and mighty states : they passed resolu* 
tions, declaring the emperor to have forfeited all title to the 
^sovereignty of the Netherlands ; for raising, organistngi 
and disciplining an army, and uniting themselves with the 
states of Brabant. The ardour and success of their 
countrymen inspired the inhabitants of Brussels with th^ 
desire and hope of rescuing their capital from the dei^ 
spotic ministers of Joseph. Intimidated by the victories 
of the Flemings, Dalton confined himself within the walb, 
and ordered the gates to be strictly guarded : his force 
consisted of about six thousand men, whereas the patri- 
otic band did not exceed one thousand : the soldiers were, 
however, dispersed through different parts of the city; 
their adversaries were at a fixed rendezvous to form a 
compact body, which assailing the scattered enemy, by 
throwing them into partial confusion might cause general 
disorder, and animate the other citizens to join in the 
conflict. This gallant design was executed : the Flemish 
band defeated an Austrian detachment in one of the 
streets ; the battle became general, and the insurgents got 
possession of the barracks, with two thousand muskets, 
and plenty of ammunition. Dalton retreated to the great 
square, where, attempting to defend himself, he was obli- 
ged to capitulate, and to give up Bruss^b^ on being allow- 
Vol. III. P p 
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ed to escape with his garrison : he accordingly retired Ui 
Luxemburg : Trautmansdorff, with the other chief mem- 
bers of the government, withdrew to Liege. The gov- 
ernors general, from their popularity were not afraid of 
olence, yet, as the emperor's sovereignty was no long- 
luiowledged, they betook themselves into Germanyt 
Flemings, in their victories, far from imitating the 
1 cruelty of the imperial despot's soldiers, killed no 
ut in battle. Having thus made themselves masters 
; chief towns, after celebrating the most solemn in- 
on of religion, they restored the ancient courts of 
e, rescinded all the emperors innovating edicts, set- 
he exercise of the sovereign power, and cottipletely 
blished tranquillity. The states of Brabant being 
■bled at Brussels, on the last day of the year 1789, 
themselves by oath, in the presence of the citizens, 
ierve the rights, privileges, and constitution of their 
y, and then proceeded to administer the same oath 
members of the sovereign council of Brabant amidst 
neral acclamations of the people. The other provin- 
cxcept Limburgh, having concluded similar engage* 
loents concerning their respective internal constitutions, all 
the Austrian Netherlands, Limburgh excepted, formed 
themselves into a federal republic, to be distinguished by 
the title of the United Belgic States. Such was the result 
of the restless changes, rapacity, and usurpations of the 
emperor Joseph, 
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y CHAP. XLIII. 



Retrospective view of France. ^-^Id government.'^^harai^ 
ter and spirit of France under Lewis X/V.^^ources of 
submission to arbitrary power'--~commencing and progreS' 
sive change under Lewis XV.*-^Beginning of infidelity* 
--^Voltaire and his disciples^^-^Beginningofanti-monarch* 
ism. — Rousseau supposes man a perfectible bemg.'-^PrO'' 
gress of his doctrines through the efforts of literature.*-^ 
Cooperating political causes.-^General impolicy and bur^ 
densome expense of the French wars against Great 
Britain.'*-^Enormous expenditure and distressful consc' 
quences of the war to support our revolted colonies.*^'' 
Pecuniary embarrassments.^-^Farious schemes ofallevia^ 
tion.-^Convention of the notables — Calonne unfolds the 
dreadful state of the finances. —Calonne proposes an equali^^ 

' sation of public burdens— 'incenses the privileged orders.*-^ 
Outcry against the minister — disgraced — retires into ban* 
tshment.-^Brienne minister. — Trifling and inefficient re^ 
forms. — Contests with parliaments. — Attempts of the crown 
to overawe the refractory — unsuccessful. — Arbitrary sus- 
pension of parliaments. — National ferment. — Distres8e4 
situation of the king — abandoned by many of his courtiers 
— resolves to recal Mr* Neckar-^-^who consults the convoca- 
tisn of the states general.'— ^estton concerJiing the cotisoI*- 

' idation of the orders. — Meeting of the states. — Commons 
propose to meet in one chamber — opposed by the CrowTU"^ 
Commons constitute themselves a national assembly ^ with- 
out regard to the other orders.*— Violence of demagogues. 
--^Soldiers infected with the popular enthusiasm — insub- 
ordination and licentiousness. — King orders troops to 
approach to Paris. — Popular leaders prepare to defend 
the capital.-^An army of volunteers immediately raised 
—attack the royal magazines to procure arms— assail 
the Bastile. — Subversion of the old government. — Decla- 
ration of rights— fundamental principle the rights of 
M.AK. — Frrst ptcts of the revolutionists — power— gr^t 
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and general object to subvert establishmeiU — to that object 
alt the while t:nt:rgiea of the French genius and character^ ^ 
exerted. — Licentiousness of the press. — Ttuenty thou^ 
aand literary men employ themselves in slintjilatbiff tha^ ^ 
mob to outrage. — An engine of government new in the , 
history of fiolilical ealabliahments-—d.VEs — influence of i 
—ixteiuicd by ussifiation—doetrities~-inftuenee and ope^. I 
ration.~~Laxvtes» violence in the coimtri/, — Peasants turt^, ' 
Upon the prQprietors.~~Some of the nobility propose ta ■ 
nacrtfice a large portion of their privileges and firoperftg^ I 
-m-4heir example imitated and emulated.' — ^'iucrifices ^J 
tike nobles and clergij. — Admiration of the commons^. 
Proposition for the seizure of church properly — remoiti 
^trances of the clergy — disregarded. — Parlianuntts a 
kilated. — Immunities sacrificed. — The laiv and policy 
efthe kingdom overturned. — Scheme for voluntary con( 
tributions, — Gold and silver sent to lite mint, — Prepara 
tiona for the new constitution — the authority to 
possessed by the iing. — Suspensive veto. — ^testion^- 
the assembly was to be composed of one or two chambsf 
~^<iarriedy that there should be only one. — English eai 
stitution proposed as a model — rejected.- — French com^ 
mans inimical to mixed government — settlement of the 
succession. — Ferocity of the people — inhumed by scarcity, 
— Additional troops arrive at Versailles — entertainment 
given by the oncers in the palace to the new comers. — 
The royal family visit the banqueting room. — Music 
describes the sufferings of a captive prince. — The queen 
having in her arms the infant dauphin presents him to 
the officers — the ladies of the court accompany her.-^ 
Fffects of beauty, music, and xvine, combined, — Unguard-t^ 
ed enthusiasm of the loyal soldiers — trample on tht-^ 
national cockade, — Report of this entertainment at Parity* 
— Page and indignation of the reiiohitionists. — Activity-'' 
and influence of the ftshioomeii imd courtezans. — The mob 
determines to bring the king to Paris^^xpedition of the 
women for that purpose — hang priests and aristocrats—- 
march to Versailles — overawe the legislature — break into 
the assembly and take possession of the speaker's chair. ■ 
— Mob assault the palace — attempt to murder the queen 
^—prevented by the heroism of her defenders.-— King and 
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fueen agree to depart for Parts, — Mournful procession of 
a degraded monarch*^^Farther proceedings at Paris.^^ 
The existing government endeavouring to quell the mob 
'-severe prosecutions for that purpose.^-^Effects of the 
French revolution in Britain. — Detesting the old French 
government and not acquainted with the new^ Britons 
approve of the revolution asfriendlif to liberty^ — Senti- 
ments of various classes — respectively differing^ concur in 
favouring the French revolution. 

THE event which rendered the year 1789 most CHAP. 

TTf IIY 

important to Britons and all the civilized world, was the ^I^,^^. 
French revolution, the causes and means of which extra- ^^^ 
ordinary change it requires a retrospective view of the 
scene of operation to investigate and comprehend. The Old g<>T- 
government of France was, in the earlier ages, one of ^^H^^^ 
tih^se feudal aristocracies, which the northern conquerors 
established over Europe. The degree of civil and po- 
litical liberty that extended to the commons was very in- 
coa^iderable in France, as in most other countries, except 
£nglaud and the Netherlands. The power of the king 
in, the middle ages was extremely limited; the country 
consisted of a collection of principalities, in each of 
wliich the lord superior enjoyed an arbitrary sway, and 
held the people in a condition of abject vassalage. This 
state of relative power in the vicissitudes of human af- 
fairs underwent material changes. The kings had one 
general object, diminution of baronial authority ; pru- 
dence required the barons to unite for their common ad- 
vantage, yet they had respectively separate interests which 
much more constantly occupied their attention. By 
sowing discord between these turbulent chieftains, the 
sovereigns rendered their aggregate force less formidable. 
Conquests, escheats, or treaties, united several fiefs to the 
crown : Lewis XI. considerably reduced the power of the 
nobility, the feudal aristocracy was entirely destroyed by 
cardinal Richelieu, and the separate sovereignties were 
consolidated into one entire mass.^ As the people had 
been without liberty under feudal lords, they continued to 

i See introduction to this history. 
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CHAP- *"> k'itude under the monarch ; before ihe total re- 

^P^- f f the aristocracy, ihcy had indeed possessed aa 

~5^~' i of states, but so modelled, that the commons 

real share of the power : the nobles and clergy 

■ V— elyconnected by immunities and other privileges, 

I easily overpower the third estate. From the 

ndmip ation of Richelieu, France had been without 

appearance of a legislative voice ; every privi- 
le subject was under the control of a government 
i » ■ corrupt and tyrannical. The men of wealth 

, chaoiu. either by courtly honours, 

presents niii iivish waste of the public revenue, 

which fo be exclusively wrung from the 

grasp oi ; ihe v "nd the laborious. Liberty 

and ei wei set either interfered with the 

will oi ir"-" making a part subservient 

tQ .li» «.( r permanent regulations, or 

ten \ iu gregate of happiness whicb> 

* we 111 1 j,,i,jiice J the old government ofi 

;e i : whole according to the pleaautt. 

and caprice oi a vi ' small part ; the comfort and welfkn^ 
of twenty-four mihions was of little accouut when compar- 
ed with the freak or fiincy ui the prince, the interest or 
inclination of his favourites. The suggestion of a prieat: 
' or a prostitute would desolate a whole province," and' 

drive from that country its most industrious inhabitants!' 
'I'he nobility and clergj', and also the magistnitcs, wert, 
exempted from their share of the public ijurdens ; thC' 
taxes instead of being paid by the rich and the great, fell; 
upon the poor. These tyrannical exactions M-ere render- .■ 
ed more cruelly oppressive by the established mode of' 
extortion ; the revenue was farmed, and farther leased by. 
the principal undertalters to others, and by these to sub- 
ordinate collectors with advance of rent ; in the various 
steps of intermediation between the payer of the impost 
and the government, much greater sums were squeezed' 
from the commons than ever found their way to the pub- 
lic treasury. The farmers of the revenue principally con- . 

k Sl%- WHeu-ia-s Tom- iLroiigli Gci'niaoy, nn actoiir.t ofilie devastntioo tit 
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stituted the moneyed class, or at least, were the greatest chap. 
eapitalists ;* in them government had its chief resource x^*^'- 
for loans to carry on the projects of extravagant ambition, ^j^^ 
and infatuated aggression. Many of the nobility from 
their prodigality were poor notwithstanding their immu- 
nities and donatives, and from these men had the means 
of supply ; the court, therefore, very readily connived at 
most flagrant extortions in the administration of the reve- 
nue, as the commons only were to suffer by the spoliation. 

The old government of France, was^ no doubt, liable Character 
to these and other objections, both in its principles and of Prance 
practice ; and in the reigns of Lewis XIV. and XV. it ^^^ 
"was a very arbitrary and oppressive system. Its vices ap- xrv. an4 
peared the more glaring to political observers, by being 
contrasted with the constitution of the neighbour and 
rival of France. Perhaps, indeed, this circumstance pro- 
duced to that system, still less estimation than it really 
deserved. To Britons it would have been an intolerable 
scheme of policy, and must have crushed the energy of 
the British character, which in a great measure results 
from civil and political liberty ; but a greater or lesa de- 
gree of restraint is necessary according to the knowledge 
and dispositions of a nation as well as an individual. 
The French minds, sentiments, and habits, appeared to 
^ require a stronger curb than the British ; but on the 
^ other hand the authorities which were to control the, vio- 
lence, regulate the vivacity, and guide the versatile insta- 
;. bility of the Gallic character, were by no means well 
' placed. The power was not exerted for rendering the 
greatest benefit to the subjects which even their tempers 
would admit ; it was much more arbitrary than was expe- 
dient for a civilized people to tolerate. The great mass 
of %he commons were in a state of slavery to the priests, 
the nobles, and the officers of the crown ;" such a condi- 
tion only profound ignorance, fear, or infatuation could 
suffer. It was natural for intelligent and ingenious men 
to see the imperfections of the arbitrary government, and 
to wish for a reform of various abuses. The splendiot 
actions of Lewis XIV. notwithstanding their real impoli- 

1 Annual Register, 1787 and 178P. m New Annusil Register, 17W. 
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rtl.ir cj*. (laxtkd his subjects ; his ostentatious displays ta 
oOmct BMJOM of bis superiority, so flattering to the pre- 
t Taiiitv of the French character, rendered them 
; of their great monarch. Instrumental to 
t l^arr of the sovereign, they thought thoy were pro- 
5 dwir own I Vanity assumed the disguise of hon* 
■nd in gratifying the prince, and courting hU 
af^rotnilon, they overlooked their own condition ; they 
torgot (hej' were bearing slavery, encountering war, pover- 
ty, and starvation, mcr'^Iy as puppets in the hands of a 
vainglorious tyrant." Under Lewis XIV. their subser 
viency was very abject, but it arose from causes that 
could not be permanent, and, indeed, from a certain oper- 
ation of passions and energies, which, in another direcUoQ, 
might readily attempt, and powerfully affect the dissolu- 

**"1". "f tion of their fetters. Submission to arbitrary power 
tubuinBon , , , ,-n- T 

IV arUirs- arises trom various causes, and operates diiferently 
I ■> [lower. (.QfijiQg jQ i^f. diversities of national characters ; often it 
may proceed from barbarous ignorance and intellectual 
debasement, which mindful of only animal wants think* 
not of any higher enjoyments than the supply of these ^ 
a phlegmatic temper, that does not feel injustice and op- 
pression ; or from relaxation, indolence and timidily, 
which, notwithstanding a knowledge of right, and a feel- 
ing of wrong, prevents strenuous efforts for vindication 
and redress ; servitude in these c;i3es is » passive princt- 
pic. The French were very far from being void of know- 
ledge, sensibility, courage, or active exertion : on the 
contrary, they were intelligent, ardent, bold, and enterpri- 
sing, but their passions engaged their ingenuity and theii 
force in supporting and aggrandizing their absolute roct- 
narch. Submission to arbitrary power was, in them love 
- for the sovereign, a strongly active principle ; thein 
was implicit obedience yielded by strength, not despotism 
forced upon weakness. The French animation was ex- 
tremely eager in the pursuit oi pleasure as its levity was 
very fond of pageantry and show. The magnificent profueion 
of Lewis and his court was well adapted for increasing the 
popularity acquired by political and military achievements; 
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the high admiration, or rather the adoration with which CHAV. 

\ri III 

his subjects regarded this monarch, soon excited in their -^*^"^: 
warm and enthusiastic minds an ardent affection for the ^^g^ 
whole royal fatnily, and indeed all the princes of the 
blood ; they associated the ideas of estimation for royalty 
with military prowess. These effects were, as long as 
they lasted, very favourable to the continuance and exten- 
sion of absolute sway, but the causes were perfectly com- 
patible with totally different sentiments. Under Lewis 
XV. the French long continued ardent in loyalty, and 
manifested their affection and reverence for the kingly 
name in implicit obedience to the mandates of his most 
christian majesty ; but while energy was exerting itself in 
the boldest enterprise for promoting the great monarch's 
glory, props of his power were beginning to be impaired. Com»cn- 
From the middle of his reign the Roman catholic faith *^^*"B *^^^ 
commenced its decline, and towards the close, the politi- ciiange un. 
eal power of the sovereign received a considerable shake, xv/^^" 
The abandoned debauchery of the court under the Be.g»«""ng8 
duke of Orleans's regency had prepared the higher ranks ity. 
for the infusion of infidelit}' which was afterwards so exten- 
sively recti ved» The first movers of this scheme of irreli- 
gion were certain votaries of literature, who employed 
xnen of high rank as their instruments. Learning became 
daily more prevalent in Europe, and having been fostered 
in France by the ostentatious vanity of Lewis XIV. though 
limited daring his reign to subjects of taste, sentiment, and 
natural philosophy, afterwards extended to theology, ethics, 
and politics. Voltaire was admirably fitted for impressing Voit^rt. 
ihe susceptibility, gratifying the taste, amusing the fancy, 
■ inflao^ing the passions, and so misleading the judgment of 
lively, refined, ingenious, ardent, and volatile readers and 
hearers : he, therefore, was thoroughly skilled in the most 
effectual means of attacking the faith of Frenchmen. 
Vanity materially assisted the infidel's operations: the 
nobility having imbibed under Lewis XIV. a relish for 
literature and still more for literary patronage, were 
desirous of cultivating, or appearing to cultivate, intimacy 
VFiXh a man of so high rank in letters, repeated his doc- 
trines and witticisms, and abandoned their religion to 
pass for philosophers. Besides, the debauchery of Lewis 
Vol. IIL Qq 
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XIV., carried by his pupil the duke of Orleans lo a much 
more profligate excess, and not much corrected under the 
mature age of Lewis XV., established in the morals of 
courtiers a powerful auxiliary for spreading infidelity. 
The ridiculous absurdity of many of the popish doctrines 
was easily discernible to French sagacity when turned to 
auch animadversions : and their various mummeries afford- 
ed scope to the French wit and satire, when permitted to. 
take fiuch a range. Gallic ingenuity could easily find 
arguments to expose the frivolity and folly of many of 
their priestly doctrines, rites, and observances; but aa 
ardent as versatile, leaving their superstitions, they took 
the opposite and much more dangerous extreme. Some of 
the king's ministers, pleased with the theories of the 
Voltaire school, and converted by his jokes, became deJeta, 
made the king inimical to various parts of the ecclesiasti- 
cal establishment, and inspired him with a desire oi 
reforming the church. This reform both in France and 
other countries arose partly from a diminished regard for 
the established church, but principally from the love t>f 
plunder : its consequences were a degradation of the cle^ ] 
cal character to a much lower state than was requisite for 
the purposes of spiritual and moral instruction. The 
suppression of the religious orders, and the general system 
of policy towards the church, from the peace of Paris to 
the end of the duke de Choiseul't. administration, tended 
yery powerfully to second the efforts of deistical writers 
■gainst the church. Indeed the acts of I^wis XV. at the 
.instigation of his favourites, were powerfully efficient 
causes, though not the proximate, of the , downfal of 
religion in the reign of his successor. It is by no means 
a difficult undertaking for a man of genius to establish a 
_ new sect in religion or politics ; if he mean to mislead the 
judgment, he has only by animated description to impress 
the imagination, or by impassioned eloquence to impel the 
affections.'' Voltaire was very successful in the use of 
these instruments : other literary adventurers readily pui- 
sued a tract leading so directly to esteem and patronage. 

(1 Wliilfic''!, AVcsli'v, nni) nihcr aclvrnturerB ofa more reeent Hate cldrlr 
iinil >lrangly illiisMtp the lacilitj wilh which ineenuLfv fi.shioning itself w tha 
fijiirin! and paaioos of mm, may iQiproi a new nj-poUiMij of iTttpou. 
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Under such influence, projects and institutions were criAP. 

TTf 111 

formed for circulating their doctrines. By such influence, ,^^,-^^^,J^ 
projects, and institutions,^ infidelity made very rapid j^g^ 
advances : except in the lower classes of people, in the 
latter period of the reign of Lewis XV. the majority of 
l(Eiity in France Were deists. Opinions and sentiments so 
inimical not only to absolute monarchy, but to every form 
df regular government, are indebted for their dissemina- 
tions to the imbecility of Lewis XV., and the narrow views 
of his ministers. The same spirit of free inquiry riot 
being properly understood or wisely modified by the court 
•f France, from exposing the absurdities of many popish 
observances proceeded to attack Christianity itself, and 
doon extended to politics. In their efforts against super- Com- 
atition, the philosophists, in the violent ardour of the mentofan- 
French character, rushing to the opposite extreme, pulled ^^^i^aTdoe- 
up the wheat as well as the tares ; the same operators, trines. 
employed on the same materials, using a similar process 
in politics, produced similar effects; and in both, seeking 
to avoid one evil, without discriminating it from the good 
in which it was mixed, they incurred a greater. Specu- 
lating upon the rights and happiness of man, they easily 
- saw that the government of France was very far from being 
trcU adapted to the security of rights or the diffusion of 
liappiness. The ingenuity of Fi^nchmen has, in most 
subjects of study, exhibited itself much more frequently 
in framing hypotheses than in collecting facts, investigating 
principles, and deducing consequences from actually estab- 
lished premises. This mode of procedure, well adapted 
'to the poet's invention, was employed in cases which 
'Inquired the reasoning of the philosopher, and the wisdom 
cf the sage. A position was assumed by Helvetius and 
many others, but above all by Rousseau, that man was a 
perfectible being, and that every change of system was to 
be adapted to the perfection which he might attain. 
•While Voltaire and his sect were labouring to undermine Roaw^^i 
existing establishments, Helvetius, Rousseau, and their m^na'pcr- 
sects, besides rendering a helping hand to the scheme of '^J^n^?* 
demolition, were very active in proposing new models 

q See Bacniel on jaoobinismj' rol. i. passioi. 
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ClfAP. totally impracticable, because to consist of perfect 
^^f^^^^. teiiala were no where found to exist. The French 
I7ia. "ife equally blind to the probable consequences of the 
polilical as of the theological theories so prevalent towards 
the dose of Leuis XV.'s reign. Ti 

have prevented their destructive effects by gradual and 

progressive melioration of church and state, which both 

Cocqwri. demanded correction. The systematic impolicy of France, y^ 

««i*iaiiiic5^ in seeking commercial and maritime aggrandizement by, 

provoking that nation that can always ruin her trade and- 

crush her navy, tended very powerfully to give a practical- 

peneral operation to the spirit of liberty. The immense expense. 

nitfibar- incurred in the seven years ivar, causing fiscal derange-' 

expense* of ™'^"t^» was the chief source of tliose contentions with lh( 

the Krench provincial parliattieuts that principally distinguished 

Rgsintt last years of Lewis XV. The actual opposition of thci 

Briuin. polilical bodies was perfectly justifiable, but called 

action the prevailing theories, and paved the way for much 
more unrestrained efforts against the prince's power> 
Lewis XVI., kind and liberal by nature, was disposed 
moderate in its exercise the rigour of his absolute power) 
and to accommodate his government to thi 
which, without comnrchending their precise nature or 
extent, he in general saw become prevalent among his 
subjects. The first years of his reign promised popularity 
to the prince with increasing happiness to his peoplci 
Repetition, however, of the same preposterous policy 
which had cost France so much blood and treasure, not 
^ only drove him to an unprovoked war with England, but 
to a war in which he was to support revolting subjects 
against their sovereign iu which every argument that he 
could adduce in favour of the Americans might be 
employed with much greater force to vindicate a revolt of 
his own subjects. The intercourse of the French with 
the defenders of a republican constitution very rapidly 
ami -monarchical spirit in a country predisposed 



r So eari)- ai the jtHtr 17T2, Fklmnnil Burke, iii the lhe<>10|^<Ki1 Meplicim 
uhI piiUUcBl hjiiniheses cif the I'l'uiicli writsrs, saw the iiiQiinblc overlhrov ol' 
r .religion nml giiferiiment ; and even in the houae of oDmmonB mentioned hli 
■pjirvUensioii of the lEttnger, nnd ()rO]in5e(l to form an alliaiite amonE believe n 
«K>>ln&t (lio Mill) thmie niinJEilcra of rtbeilious iljirliuess who hto eiiJea Touring to 
ihikc nil [lie wai'ba of Ood eiltiUidieil iu liean^ uut onbK' 
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>t its teception* The enormous expenses iricarred in CHAP. 
Ourishing America, and endeavouring to injure Britain, XLlii. 
Icmged France into unexampled distress, and the aggres- ^^gp . 
ion recoiled on the aggressor. An immense new debt Knormous 
as added to the old, the accumulation became intolerable, a'nirdjst* 
hit multitude of the distinct loans which altogether com- ^'"♦^^stui 

° consequen- 

sied this vast mass of debt, and the diversity of the con- cesotthe 
ions upon which, according to the genius of the respec- portthe**^ 
^ projectors, they had been raised, the numberless Americansi 
>T6priations of specific revenues to particular funds, 
I. the frequent infractions of these to supply the imme- 
•^e necessities of the state, occasioned such voluminous Pecuniaiy 
.culed accounts, such endless references,* explanations, ^QtL"" 
L deficiencies, with such eternal crowds of figures, that 

^hole presented a chaos of confusion, in which the 
kxiciers themselves seemed scarcely less bewildered than 

public* The taxes, numerous as they were, and 
rmous in the last degree to the people, were totally 
^cjual to the supply of the current expenses of the state 
L to the discharge of the interest or annuities -arising on 

various funds ; new funds could not be raised, but the 
g^encies of the state must be supplied. No effectual 
a^ns were devised but by withholding the annuities due 
'lie public creditors to the amount of the deficiency. 
i.s measure involved numbers in distress and calamity, 
L caused loud clamours : in a situation so disastrous, Schemes 
j acts and projectors of relief multiplied. The wealth tiou!^ "*^'^ 
S^rance was certainly very great, but the principal was 
-Fie private repositories of ministers, contractors, com- 
^sioners, stockjobbers, farmers general, and the minions 
the court. 

Vergennes died in 1786 and was succeeded by Mon- 
cur de Calonne, who having in vain tried the experi- 
ittkt of new loans, the king proposed to assemble the 
tatesy but was dissuaded by the court and ministry. If 
le^states were assembled, they might, instead of granting 
ipplies, begin their deliberations with demanding a re- 
«ft8 of grievances. Monsieur de Calonne wished to Conven- 
^vene the notables, an assembly deriving its name from notables.^*** 

■ Sefe Afimul Register, 1787, chap. tii. 
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P. the mcn-.bfrs being men of rank and respectabiUlj-. The 
" ministers had tndeavoured to prevail on ihc nobility 
, and clergy to contribute a share spontaneously of those 
ininiense sums which through their exemptions ihej were 
presinnerf lo have accumulated. The same influence, it 
was alao hoped, would be snccessfulty used in prevailing 
on the great moneyed capitalists to bring forward part of 
their stores for the relief of the nation, A prnclama- 
tion ivas accordingly issued the 15lh of December for 
holding this assembly.' 
'■ Is an introductory speech Calonne contended that the 

public embarrassment arose from causes which were high- 
ly honourable to France, and the present reign, and, not- 
withstanding the immediate exigency, ultimately beaeG^ J 
cial as well as glorious. A marine had been formed iflf 
nitely more powerful than any ever known in Fri 
hia majesty's fleets had sailed triumphant over the ocen 
he had humbled the rival, and terminated an honouram 
war bj" 3 solid and permanent peace : devoting hi 
tion to the public welfare, he had, since peace was esta 
lished, invariably pursued exleniirc commerce abroaj 
rr-Mi and good adininistration at home. The ministe 
u or found the finances, when he was intrusted with their m|- 
""■ nagement, in a deplorable state; a vast unfunded deht, | 
all annuities and interest greatly in arrcar ; all the coflers i 
empty, the public stocks fallen to the lowest point, clrcur 
lation interrupted, and all credit and confidence destroyed. 
He then showed the measures which he had pursued, and 
the happy efl^ects it had produced (so for as hia measures 
could reach) in remedying these complicated evils. He 
had, he said, reestablished public credit upon a sound- 
basis, had undertaken great and expensive works of the 
highest national importance ; but notwithstanding all thos^ I 
favourable appearances of prosperity, there was an evU' i 
every year increasing in magnitude, this was the great 
annual dtfitiency of the public revenue, and its inade> 
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lece of ihe lilnod, n<ne dokca anil peen oC 
i-aiv-lvu iKibkt. eight cuudhIIuii or^(e, 
irc1>bi!lic>ris ami hinimpii, [hirCi-'eTeii indn* 
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quacy to the national expense; to eradicate this evil was CHAP. 
beyond the reach of ministers ; additional taxes would y^^viJ^ 
oppress the people, whom the king wished of all things j-g^^ 
to relieve; anticipation on the revenue of subsequent 
years had already been practised to a ruinous extent ; and 
the reduction of expense had been carried as far as was 
possible without weakening the state and government. 
In the reform of abuses, the king and his minister 
chiefly trusted to find a remedy for the evil. One of the 
most intolerable grievances which then prevailed, was the 
immunity of the most opulent classes from taxation ; 
Calonne therefore proposed to equalise public burdens by He propo^ 
Tendering the taxes general; to accomplish this purpose, equatiU- 
the nobilitv, clergy, and magistracies should be no longer tionotpub- 

, ' , . I 1 • 1 y ' • r lip burdeni. 

exempted, but contribute their share to the exigencies oi 
the state ; the officers under the crown were to be assess- 
ed; and there should be a general impost on land, with- 
out excepting the possessions of any order or individual. 
Such a project, in whatsoever motives it originated, was 
certainly just in its principle, and efficient in its object, 
as a scheme of finance : as a measure of policy it was 
iTfrise and equitable, since it proposed to restore to the 
commons so great a part of their usurped rights : but the 
ininister did not show much judgment and prudence in 
the m^ans which he chose for carrying his plan into exe- 
'CKition. It was very improbable that the aristocratical cor- 
porations, to influence whoni he had called the council 
of notables, would willingly recede from such lucrative 
immunities ; indeed, the notables themselves consisted of 
members of the privileged orders, and might as a body be 
presumed unfavourable to a project tending so much to 
diminish their corporate advantages. They actually HeinAen- 
proved very inimical to the plan, which they represented J^^fe^ 
as merely a new expedient for getting immense sums of ordeij^ " * 
money into the hands of government, to supply its extra- 
vagance and corruption ; they refused to concur* in the 
territorial impost, unless they were suffered to investigate 
the past expenses and accounts, and future estimates, as 
thereby only they, could know how far public money had 
been, or was likely to be, applied for the national good. 
The privileged orders raised a general outcry against the 
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CHAP, man who had proposed lo aboHsK their immunities : tfeey 
XLIIl. gygp persuaded the other classes, that the sole object of 
,.p„ the minister was rapacity, for the purposes of embezzle- 
Oui=Tv ment and peculation ; that, so far from intending to light- 
JIS^M.'" en their burdens by his new system of impost, he design-' 
ed to load them with fresh taxes, and thus the aristocrats' 
excited the haired of the people against the ministeri^ 
whose plan, if adopted and fairly executed, would have 
rendered to the people themselves so essential a service* 
Moreover, the queen was a great enemy to the minister, be*' 
cause he attacked one of her favourites. The mild and com' 
pliant Lewis readily imbibed the prevailing sentiment, 
and withdrew his confidence and regard from a man 
whom he saw distrusted and hated by bo many others. 
IlipBcecl: Calonne, fearing a judicial prosecution while the minds of 
■■iDbHii- all ranks were so biassed against him, retired into Eng- 
B^"»ne land." Bleanwhile monsieur de Brienne,' archbishop of 
Biiruter. Thoulouse, a leading member of the notables, was ap- 
pointed prime minister, and without attempting the radi- 
cal reform which the exigency required, he proposed and 
executed various partial improvements in the collection of 
Tr^iag^ taxes, and the management of the public money. It was 
riUVt-' manifest that a change so confined in principle and upera- 
^""; tinn could not extricate the country from its present evils. 
By the new minister the assembly of notables was dis- 
solved,'' and he thought himself obliged to have recourse 
to the usual mode of raising money by edicts. Among 
the measures whs a double poll tax, and a heavy stamp 
Conioioi duty. The parlliiment of Paris remonstrated ag-ainst the 
^iii'iiswtut first subsidy, in terms very unlike the former language of 
oii'sns. theii- assemblies, even when they opposed the will of the 
king. Before they should concur in raising money, they 
required to be informed of the real state of the finances, 
and the purposes to which the new imposts were to he 
applied; and they particularly objected to the stamp 
duty; their requisition not having been admitted, thsy 

11 Tliia miniBter has been ulinri^cl wkh hnving ninaued IniinenBe riehe* 
by ithiiHleiiiig the puUic. He certninlr lirvd in Xxtndniv, for serernt yeapa, !■' 
nirgni Wnt ipleutlor I but vlist hia fuads were, or hou ueijiured, waa iienf 
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refused to enregister the edict. The king finding them . CHAP. 
inflexible to persuasion, held a bed of justice, to conn pel ^^,^^„^' 
^em to regiETtration. This procedure, hateful in the jygg 
reign of Lewis XV. was infinitely more odious at present, Attempts 
when the spirit of liberty was so much stronger and crown to 
more generally diffused. The edict having been forcibly JiJ|e^^efra«- 
registered, the parliament protested, that not. having tory,un, 
been obtained by their approbation and consent, it should 
»OT BE valid; and that whoever attempted to pat it in 
execution should be doomed to the galleys as a traitor. 
This resolute opposition was imitated by all the other par- 
liaments. Matters now appeared to draw to a crisis; 
the alternative of the crown seemed to be, either to pro- 
ceed to coercion, or to relinquish for ever the long 
usurped power of raising money by its own authority. 
-On the other hand, the judicative bodies were deter- 
.mined to show that they would not, without resistance, 
any longer permit an arbitrary invasion of property, how- 
ever supported by precedent. On the 24th of July the Remon- 
parliament of Paris published a remonstrance,* highly cele- J^e "parUa- 
brated for a forcible reasoning, a bold and animated went of 
eloquence, which clearly demonstrated and strongly im- 
pressed awful truths. After a happy peace that had 
.lasted five years, they, from the revenue before possessed 
^y the crown, had trusted that no fresh imposts would 
.have been proposed ; great, then was their surprise at the 
;|:%qui8ition of an additional tax so extensive, and gene- 
: rally odious. Ministers had never approached the throne 
. with a voice of truth, but had disguised from the king 
"the actual state of his dominions, and the sentiments of 
his subjects. The council of the notables had been the 
Occasion of discovering to the public the dreadful situation 
of affairs, and the progressive steps of error, corruption, 
and vice, bv which courtiers had reduced France to such 
a condition. Taxes were the contributions of citizens for 
their own private security and the public safety ; if they 
exceeded those purposes, they were inconsistent with 
justice and the good of the people, the sole objects of 

z See remonstrance^ State Papers, July 24th, 17U7. 
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ate government. Neither parliaments, nor any 
jtner authority but the whole nation assembled, could 
lanctiun a new impost. The nation only, being convened 
and instructed in the true stale of the finances, could 
extirpate the abuses thai actually existed, and offer re- 
sources to obviiite such evils in future. If this renaon- 
airance be considered in nlalion to the rights of a free 
people, and to the actual abuses under the French govern- 
ment ; it was firm, yet perfectly temperate and respectful. 
Addressed, however, to a monarch nho had inherited 
arbitrary power, it appeared a presumptuous encroath- 
inem. It was extremely natural for Lewis to think him- 
self rightfully entitled to the eway df his ancestors ; to 
overlook the injustice in which that dominion was found- 
ed, and the great change of popular sentiment from the j 
time even of his last predecessor. Like Charles I. he | 
presumed a divine right to what his ancestors and he had | 
possessed only by human sufferance ; and, like Charles I. I 
he did not discern that the opinions and sentiments which 
had permitted thraldom, no longer existed among his 
subjects. Lewis, however, had a much more foimidable j 
force than Charles, in which he conceived he might repose | 
secure confidence. He therefore determined on coercion; 
collected great bodies of troops round the metropolis ; and 
Bent parties of soldiers to the house of everj- individuE^ 
member of the parliament of Paris, to carry him in banish- 
nient to Troyes, about seventy miles irom the capital, and 
not to suffer him to write or speak to anv person of his 
own family before his departure. These orders were 
executed at the same instant, on the 18th of August, and 
by force the judicial body was prevented from proceeding 
in its oSicial business. In the following month the presi- 
dent was despatched by the exiles to Versailles, to repre- 
sent to his majesty the pernicious effects of the compulsory 
measures which he was then pursuing. After aeverai 
audiences, instead of adhering to the hereditary maxims 
of arbitrary power, the king yielded to the dictates of his 
individual benignity and patriotism ; , he consented to 
abandon the obnoxious attacks, and to suffer parliament 
to resume its functions^. Meanwhile the flame of liberty 
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•ivas bursting forth in various parts of the kingdom/ CHAP. 
Other parliaipients not only emulated, but surpassed 'the ^^^^^^l^ 
generous boldness of Paris, and with the right of property u^^ 
asserted the claims of personal security. The parliament of 
Grenoble declared lettres de cachet^ or arbitrary imprison- 
ment, to be totally unconstitutional; and pronounced a 
decree, rendering it capital for any person, under any au- 
thority, to attempt such an act within that province. In all 
the populous towns, where there was the most ready and 
extensive interchange of opinion and sentiment ; the con-^ 
duct of government, once so sacred in France, was openly 
discussed, 'and most severely reprobated, both in discourse 
and publications.}, The king, in November, appeared to 
have changed his disposition and intentions : meeting the 
parliament of Paris, he said he had qome to hear their 
opinions ; but before they delivered them, to signify his 
own.e They ought to confine themselves to the functions 
intrusted by the king to their predecessors : the expediency 
of calling public assemblies was a measure of which he 
was the sole judge. He was about to issue an edict, 
treating for five successive years a loan that would require 
no new impost. Permission being given for every mem* 
ber to speak without restraint, a warm debate on the 
registration of the edict ensued in the presence of the king ; 
but at last his majesty, suddenly rising, commanded the 
decree to be registered without delay. The duke of Or- 
leans, first prince of the blood after the king's brothers, 
warmly opposed this order, as a direct infringement of 
parliamentary right ;. and protested against all the acts of 
the day, as thereby rendered void. His majesty, aston* 
itffaed at a proceeding so new to an absolute prince, repeated 
his order, and quitted the assembly. The next day he Banish* 
banished the duke and two of his most active supporters, the'aetive' 
The* parliament, far from tamely submitting to tl^s act of ?PPo«tioii* 
power, published a very strong address, which justified the 
exiled members, avowed the highest approbation of their 
conduct, and represented the dangerous consequences of 
such a restriction on the necessary freedom of speech. 



a Annual Register^ 1787, chap. Tii. passim. b Bertrand de Mole* 

\iI1e» introdnctimi. c State Papers^ Noy. 19, 1797* 
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CiiAP. The king answered, that he had strong reasons for thr4l 
j»J^J - banishment of those memliers ; with this assurance parli&> ^ 
,7,y ment ought to rest satisfieil ! the more goodness he waaii 
disposed to show to his parliaments, the more firmly ht^M 
would approve himself if h>: saw his goodness abusedl4 
Oolcltonc Parliament replied in the bold tone of men determined wA 
Birni, Hint assert their freedom ; " your parliament does not solh 
S'rei'''""'' " favour, it demands justice. No man ought to be coo* 
" dcmned without a fair trial : arbitrary banishment 
" arrests, or imprisonments, constitute no part of the !eg 
" prerogative of the French crown. It is in the name > 
" those laws which preserve the empire, in the name > 
" that liberty of which we are the respectful interpvete 
" and lawful mediators, in the name of your authority, ri* 
*' which we arc the first and most confidential mioisten, 
" that we dare demand either the trial or the release af| 
" the duke of Orleans and the exiled magistrates." Tlu^ 
attack on a prerogative so long exercised by the court, an " 
essential to the maintenance of arbitrary monarchy, wi 
resisted by the king; and he told them, that what tliejrf 
demanded of his justice depended on his will. This priil^ 
ciple that would subject the freedom and happiness oi 
millions to the will of an individual, though the foundation 
nf French aljsolute monarchy, the rnli^htened parliament 
totally condemned; they refused to purchase justice by con*. 
cession ; declared parliament would never cease to demand 
the impeachment or liberty of the persons in question, and 
would employ the same zeal and perseverance to ensure 
to every Frenchman the personal security promised by 
the laws, and due by the principles of the coD3titution«- 
liame'iTuf 1*bis patriotic assembly supported the claim in question, 
Poruin- and urged new assertions, not for their own body alone/ 
rishtaoTa but for the whole nation. They published a remonstrance/ 
irecpeoiile declaring that no taxes could be granted but by the con- 
sent of the people ; they extended the same doctrine to the 
whole body of legislative power, insisting that no maa 
ought to be imprisoned, dispossessed of his property or 
liberty, outlawed or banished, or in any way hurt or 
injured, unless through his own act, his representatives, ar 

it Slate I'aper!, Nov. S3il, 1787, 
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the law of the l^d.^ The parliament^ of Paris vindicated CHAP, 
those fundamental rights, which no time, nor precedent', ^IjHJ* 
nor statute, nor positive institution can abolish, which ^j^^ • 
raen always may reclaim when they will. They endea- 
voured from history and authority to prove this popular 
consent to have been the foundation of laws in former 
times, before the subversion of the constitution under the 
house of Bourbon. The precedents which they quoted 
did not apply to the present situation, and indeed obscured 
instead of illustrating their claims. But as neither the 
justice or expendiency of the doctrine rested upon former 
usage or authority, the irrelevancy of their citations affected 
neither the truth of their positions, nor the wisdom of their 
conduct. 

The spirit of liberty and reform, operating on the in- Spirit of 
genious and volatile character of Frenchmen, and tine- innovation:* 
tured by the peculiar doctrines of late political philoso- 
phers, produced a disposition to innovation. Even at 
this period many reformers assumed a position, that every 
existing establishment was bad, and therefore that melio- 
ration consisted in a total change. The court imputed to 
parliaments the prevailing spirit, which these bodies 
rather expressed than incited ; and, confounding the or- 
gans with the cause, formed a project for annulling the 
authority which was recently assumed by these bodies. 
Professing to gratify the popular passion for reform, mi- 
nisters proposed a general amendment in the codes both 



c See this doctrine stated by Hume in his remarks on the great char- 
ter of England, Hist. vol. ii. p. S8. 

f The provincial parliaments of France wei^e originally courts of justice, 
possessing no share in the le^isintion, either as an order or as represeutatives of 
the people. From tlie time of cardinal Richelieu, the legislative as well as the 
executive autliopity was vested entirely in the crown. The pj*aetice of employ- 
ing the parliaments to enregister the king's edicts, was never intended to convey 
nny authority or force through these bodies ; they were considered merely as 
notaries, to record and authenticate thoir existence, and thereby as well to pro- 
mulgate them, as to prevent any doubts l);"ii>K entertained by the public of tneir 
reality. 'Hte parliament, however, as their ]>opularity and power increased, 
arid times and circumstances proved favourable to the design, assumed a right of 
Judging whether these edicts were injurious to the public. If they determined 
them to be bui-tful, they by a legal fiction pretended that being contrary to the 
welfare of the people, and contrary to the king's wisdom, justice, or clemency, 
they <lid not believe them to be the king's real acts, but considered them as an 
imposition practised by his ministers; and on this grour.dUiey presented memo- 
rials or remonstrances to tlie kiuj?, placing in the strongest colours they could all 
the evil consetinences which they presumed would attend their being (^Mssedinto 
laws. See Annual Register, 1789. 
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civil and criminal justice. For this purpose^ a tribu*' 

- was to be instituCtd, entlowtd with such powers at 

wi earn' back the parliameuts to the original princi- 

nlt ;heir Instiiution, and reduce them to the condition 

. — -^ courts of justice.^ The members of this body 

to be chosen by the king :''lheir number and every 

V ....stance relative to theirmeeting, was to depend on the 

:il will. Profound secresy was observed in conducting 
project : the edicts were privately printed at the royal 

i nd intended to be presented, on the same day to 
nrli^ments in France, and the registration was to 
b teu by soldiers. The schenie, however, being 

discovered before it was ripe for execution, by M. 
d'Epresmenil, was by him communicated to the parliif 
menl of Paris, of which he was a member. This body 
meeting on the 3d of May 1/88, issued a decIaratioOf 
btating a report of a conspiracy, by the conrt, agalnat the 
authority of parliaments, the interests and liberties of tbft 
nation. DtUiiliog the alleged rights of parliaments, and 
the purposes both of their general bestowal and recett 
exersise, they declared their resolutioB of surrenderiog 
their privileges, not to ministers, or any new courts estab* 
lishcd by their irifloi^nce, liut to the king himself, and the 
states gtnerLil. Though Lewis had, as an act of grace, 
liberated Orleans and the magistrates, he still determin* 
ed to support the principle of arbitrary imprisonment. 
Agreeably to this resolution, he ordered M. d'Epresmc- 
ni!, and M. De Monsambert, two of the most active 
niembLTs of the parliament to be arrested in their houses. 
Though tht-se patriots evaded immediate caption, by con- 
cealing iheir.selves from the soldiers, they disdained to 
abstain from their duty in parliament. That body, in- 
formed of the attempt, sent a deputation to remonstrate 
with the king; but the delegatus were not admitted. A 
regiment of guards surrounded the court tj parliament; 
its commander entering the assembly, demanded the two 
magistrates whom the king had ordered to be arrested: 
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a profound silence for some time enkaed ; at last, the pre- CHAP, 
sident rising, with the acclamations of the whole body? ^*^"*' 
replied, every member here, is a d'Epresmenil, and a Mon- ^^g^ 
aambert.' These magistrates, however, surrendered them- 
selves, and were led off to prison amid the loud execra- 
tions of the people. The king, on the 8th of May, held 
a bed of justice to introduce the intended reforms : he 
inveighed against the undutiful behaviour of parliament, 
and declared his determination to suppress such excesses, 
in a few of the magistrates; yet in general he preferred 
prevention to p>enal animadversion ; he then announced 
the heads of the new constitution which his chancellor 
-fully detailed.^ Parliament the following day entered 
against these proceedings a protest, repeating the sub- 

- stance. of their former remonstrances, and declaring indi- 
vidually and aggregately that they would accept of no 
«mploym^nt under the projected establishment. This pro- 
t68tatio,n was seconded by a great body of the members ; 
and so generally was the new spirit now disseminated, 
that even many of the clergy declared concurrence in 
their sentiments and resolution. Thus encouraged, par- 
liament published a still stronger memorial than any which 
they had before issued ; peremptorily declaring their in- 
flexible determination to persevere in their past measures. 

I Through all the kingdom, both bodies, spontaneous asso- 
ciations, and private individuals, appeared to be agitated 
by the same spirit. The court, on the other hand, pro- 

f ceeded to coercive measures ; the governor of Paris en- 

\ tering the parliament house, took possession of all the papers" 
and archives; having locked the doors, and stamped them 
with the king's seal, he carried away the keys. All the Arbltrary 
Other parliaments in the kingdom were suspended irom of the par- 
their functions, and forbidden under the severest penalties Jiaments. 
to hold any meetings. In this crisis, the question now ^ .. . 
evidently lay between the establishment of liberty, or of fenncnt. 
complete despotism.' Brienne.was by no means capable 
of conducting affairs in so difficult a situation ; he posseSs- 
jcd neither the sagacity which could have discovered the 
force of a general Sipirit diffused through a people of such 
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inSTORT OF THE 

CHAP, boldness and encrg>', nor the wisdom which, to a certain 
* ' extent, woiJd hare grjlifitd iht national desire, in order 
jTWt *" prevent the oaiionHl violence ; and moderated the regd 
7tiBinw« power to preserve its essential and uselul prcroijative. He 
tar\,„ was no lets defictent in that boldi)<?ss of design, and vi- 
"*'*■ gour of erecuiion, which only could have ovtrborne the dc- 
(enninaiion of the people, and crushed their rights. The 
rvady and willing tool of arbitrary power in its usual and 
established exercise, he possessed neither invention nor 
courage to he its councellor and champirm in untried dan- 
gers. The conduct of government was a motley mixtUTc 
of outrage and iiTesolution, violence, and feeblenes: kg 
it short time the court persisted in coerc7ve efforts, bodi 
in Paris and other provinces; and in Da-jphiny, Langttfr- 
doc, and Brittany, tht- purliamsnt'? were exiled, hut d« 
ra^ of the people broke out in rn.ts which produced dit- 
order and bloodshed. In seme insiancrs it appeit^ 
ed, that the soldiers commamled to quell the disturb- 
ances, manifested an extreme unwillingness to act agaisit 
Diatrewed their Countrymen. The king was at this time in At 

greatest pecuniary distress, which he saw the prOfilt I 
would not voluntarily relieve: nothing, he percerte^ ^ 
short of military extcation would enlorce the obnoxious -ag 
edicts. Destitute of money, he lost a great part of the in- -• 
flucncc which through donative he had possessed ; many of 
the nobility, from the extrav'a^nce of their ancestors, ihtit 
own, or both, were mefe dependtnts un the bounty of ite 
crown; and in the poverty of the king they snw thei^ 
selves precluded from the usual resource of tilled insig- 
nificance and beggary j accustomed to luxurj- and splendtfl", 
and the eleemosynary fountain of their prodigality and oatHl'- 
tation no lor.ger flowing, they from a speci^d cause becaint 
infected with the general discontent; poor lords, who hSl 
subsisted by the royal dole, forsook the king when he 
had no dole to bestow.'" The household of the monarch, 
extremely mai^nificent and expensive, had supported vast 
numbers of oiiicers and attendants; 

tresses four hundred of these were necessarily dismissed; 
many of them, no longer maintained in idleness and pomp, 
turned against the bund which had given them food m 
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it had food to give, and from the most despicable and CHAP. 
\inworthy motives added to the number of those who op- w^-^r^^ 
posed the king's government from generous and patriotic i/gg. 
]»inciples. The discontents rising from political causes 
were enhanced by a physical calamity ; a dreadful hurri- 
cane of wind, rain, hail, thunder and lightning, on the 
3:3th of July, assailing the land, destroyed the fruits and 
com. Want and misery were soon felt through the king- 
dom ; and the capital itself was apprehensive of a famine. 
The dearness of provisions induced or compelled many 
families to dismiss their servants, and thus increased the 
number of the idle, distressed, and dissatisfied. To aggra- 
vate the danger which menaced the court from so many 
concurring causes, the wild theories of sophistical pro-' 
itctors, equally inimical to religion as to regular govem- 
, J^ient, to beneficial liberty as to absolute monarchy, were 
^t gaining ground. In the latter end of 1788, the oppo- 
nents of the king consisted of two great classes '.—-firsts 
Mii^ champions of rational liberty, determined not onl}' to 
^drent future encroachments, but to correct past usurpa- 
tion's ; to change the government from an absolute to a 
'*'*^ ited monarchy ; to render its object the general happi- 
nc^a^ instead of the pleasure of individuals, its rule the 
**'^ional voice, instead of the monarch's will. The other 
cl^^3s consisted of those who, not contented with an altera- 
tl^^^ of measures, sought an utter subversion of the estab- 
t^^liment, and promoted doctrinea and schemes, which 
^ould destroy all government: between these two ex- 
tremes there were various gradations, from the supporters 
idf limited monarchy to the levellers of all ranks and 
orders. The principal actors were at this lime chiefly of 
the former division, or at least more nearly allied to it than 
|o the latter ; but subordinate agents, especially many of 
the literary men employed as efficacious instruments by 
the leaders, were closely connected with the votaries of 
boundless revolution. Many of the writers, in combatting 
absolute power to assist parliaments and vindicate the 
rights of the people, attacked all existing fprms and estab- 
lishments, and loosened the great cements of society.* 

n Bertrand de Afdleville on the French ReTolution, t. i. t. i. 

Vol. III. S a 
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CHAP. The minister seeing his sovereign in such calamitau& 

AL.II1. circumstances, was more mindful of his own safety, th^n 
1/89 grailciule to i/is masttr; he resigned his office, and souj^t 
relL^e in Ital}*. Lewis findin(|r his own distresses, and 
those of his kingdom, multiplying, and that the arbitnuy 
measures woich were suggested by his ministers were 
producing elFccts so dilFerent from their predicdons, and 
his wishes, resolved to adopt a new plan, more consistent 
He re. with his own benignant character. To gratify the natipn, 
rceai Mr. ^^^ procure a counsellor likely to relieve the country and 
?fcckar, himseli, he determined to recal the celebrated Mr. Neckar. 
From this gentleman, so universally popular, and, indeed^ 
the idol of their adoration, the warm fancies of French- 
men expected impossibilities. They seemed to have 
conceived that he possessed a kind of magical powefi 
which could pay off an immense public debt without 
money, and supply twenty-five millions of people willi 
corn and bread* But Neckar by no means possessed thoK 
estraordinar}>' talents which were once imputed to him by 
the grateful subjects of Lewis, and by that monarch bini" 
self* Sirict morals and integrity even his adversaries* 
ascribed to this celebrated economist; but the impartial 
philosopher^ readily discovered that he was a mere man 
of detail ; a skilful and upright steward, but not a pro- 
found statesman. "' Neckar (says Bouille) viewed France 
'' with the eyes of a citizen of Geneva." Native of a 
republic, he was warmly attached to the rights and inter- 
ests of the people ; of pkbeian extraction, he too little 
regarded the distinctions of rank and of birth, and estima- 
ted them by the abstract principles of equality, instead of 
the actual institutions of an established government in a 
great and powerful nation : his seniiments and habits of 
thinking were inimical to the privileged orders. Neckar 
was, individually, a man of immense riches, during a con- 
siderable part of his life, he had been chiefly conversant 
with raoneyed capitalists, and naturally attributed more 
than its Ju? share of importance to the distinction of 
wealth : hence, in every regulation which he should desire 
to frame, farmers of the revenue, contractors, bankers, 

o Bouille, page 70. p Adam SmitJi. 
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and merchants, were likely to be more considered than chap. 
Ac clergy or Bobility : and from these various causes y^^^^^ 
Neckar vras chiefly attached to the third estate. With i^s^. 
such notions and predilections he came to the administra- 
tion of France, at a season which required a statesman 
^and lawgiver that could survey the whole circumstances 
Tand interests of the empire without leaning either to 
clergy or laity, nobility or plebeians, to riches or to birth; 
and would provide impartially and effectually for the wel- 
ikre of the whole. 

On Mn Neckar*s appointment, the chief persons of 
Brienne^s party were dismissed from office. The parlia- 
ment of Paris was restored to its functions, met in the 
jakiddle of September, and caused all the king^s late de- 
crees, which they represented as unconstitutional, to be 
fittblicly burnt. Mr. Ncckar found the finances in so vhoeoim^ 
disordered a condition, that he advised a convocation of ^nvoca- 
the states general as the only effectual measure for relief, tion of th» 
He proposed, however, as a preliminary, to summon a eraL 
new convocation of notables, who should deliver their 
opinion concerning the composition of the states general, 
the qualifications of the electors, and of the elected; the 
node of election, the proportion of delegates to the wealth 
and populousness of the several districts ; also, the amount 
and relation of members to be sent by the different orders, 
Knd the instructions which they were to receive from 
tlieir constituents; and the 1st of May 1789, was the 
ySxy appointed for the meeting of the states general. 

Two great questions existed between the three orders, Question^ 
the nobles, the clergy, and the commons ; first, whether She consoi? 
idl the deputies should meet in one assembly, wherein '?*^*JS^^ 
€he concentrated power of the states general should reside, 
hr whether they should be divided as they had been at 
the last meeting in 1614, into three chambers, tlirough 
"whtch a resolution must be carried (at least two of them) 
before it became the acknowledged act of the states.^ 
Secondly, whether the number of deputies from each of 
the orders should be three hundred, as in 1614, or the 
clergy and nobles should retain their former numbers, and 

q VoUng by heads was the term applied to the fii*st of these alternatives/ 
and voting by orders to the second. 
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the commons send six hundred, so as to equal the amount 
of the other two estates : this was called the double repre- 
sentation of the people. These two questions agitated 
the public with great violence : if they voted by orders, a 
double representation would be of no effect, as the two 
estates could outvote the three; therefore, the double 
representation was proposed on the supposition that they 
were to vote by numbers. The arguments for three 
assemblies were founded on ancient usage ; for one, upon 
justice and expediency. By the supporters of the last 
it was contended, that unless there was but one assembly 
the power of the commons would really be nugatory. 
The clergy and nobles would coalesce together to defend 
their immunities against the commons, who, in their own^ 
maintained the general interests of the people. If their 
numbers were not equal to those of the other two orders, 
they could eifect no purpose of important improvement 
The aristocratical estates prevailing among the notables, 
that council voted for separate chambers. In their opin- 
ion concurred the parliament of Paris, which, though 
desirous of repressing the power of the crown, was inim- 
ical to the exaltation of the commons. Mr. Neckar 
inclined to the third estate, but at the same time pro- 
fessed a desire to preserve the necessary and useful pre- 
rogatives of the crown ; but the means were not wisely 
adapted to the end. Neckar reasoned like an accountant 
rather than a statesman, and treated a question for con- 
stituting the legislation of a mighty nation, as if he had 
been summing up the items of a daybook in order to 
make an entry into a ledger : he thought that by equali- 
sing the numbers of the commons and the two privileged 
orders, the one would balance the other; the states general, 
like the parliament of England, would consist of two great 
branches of lawgivers, which, together with the king, 
might produce mutual support and reciprocal control; 
therefore he promoted the double representation. But 
though there would be thus an arithmetical equality be- 
tween the two first orders and the third, perfectly satis- 
factory to an auditor of accounts, there was by no means 
that POLITICAL equality which would have satisfied a 
wise lawgiver, who proposed to establish an effectual 
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Iralance in a constitution. If Neckar had discerned the chap. 
actual state and party, he would have found that the par- ^!^L^ 
cisans of the privileged orders among the commons were 1^39^ 
very few, that the partisans of the commons among the 
privileged orders were very many/ and therefore, that if 
they were equal in number, the commons would engross 
the power which he proposed to be separated. Intending 
that the aristocracy and democracy should be a mu- 
tual equipoise, Mr. Neckar, to whose opinion the king 
implicitly resigned himself, in no small degree contributed 
to the destruction of the one and predominancy of the 
other. The minister entirely neglected the question con- 
cerning the consolidation of the orders ; an omission which 
prevented a corrective of the power which the commons 
were to obtain by the double representation. The parlia- 
ment of Paris found they had lost their popularity by 
taking the side of the other privileged orders, and that 
they might regain the favour of the commons, published 
a decree which vindicated as the rights of a Frenchman, 
all the leading objects that have been attained,^ or indeed 
. sought, by the best and most admired constitutions. The 
rights claimed, nearly the same as those secured to Eng- 
lishmen, were such as must have contented all who 
understood both the extent and bounds of useful liberty. 
The chief heads of the decree were, that no assembly 
could be considered as national, unless it ascertained the 
following points in favour of the people : the periodical 
returns of the states general ; no subsidy to be allowed, 
unless granted by the states ; no law to be executed by 
the courts of justice, unless ratified by the states; the 
suppression of all taxes which marked the exemption of 
certain orders ; equalisation of imposts ; the responsibility 

f of ministers ; the right of the states general to bring accu- 
sations before the courts of justice for crimes; the aboli- 
tion of arbitrary imprisonment, by bringing before the 

: proper judges every man who was detained; and con* 
firming the lawful freedom of the press. These claims 
were far from answering the ideas of liberty now spread 

r See Anntul Rcgi8teryl789. 
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CHAP, through France. The decree was regarded with indif* 

ference, and the parliament henceforward dwindled into 

i^gQ insignifiLancc. The year 1789 began with very great 

dissenbions between the orders. The nobility and clergy, 

which, in 1767, had refused to part with their immunities, 

now expressed their willingness to take an equal share of 

The com- the public burdens. The commons, far from being satis- 

t'nlncc^ fied with this submission, proposed to overthrow all piivi- 

aireadf de- Itges whatsoever; to nject every claim founded [ott 

cunsc too ancient usage, or on compact ; to make general equality 

^\^r!' the standard of private or public right. The writers of 

useful lib- . 1,1.. .J--.- -. ■ 

eitj. the time employed their separate and jomt ingenuity m 

attacking the rank and titles of the nobles, and the tenurb 

by which many of them held their estates ; and French 

liberty, in the beginning of 1789, was mingled with prin^ 

ciples subversive of rank and of property. Until the 

meeting of the states, the question concerning the amalgam 

mation of the orders agitated the nobles and commons, 

while the clergy appeared undecided, and ready to join 

th\i party which should prevail. It had been customary 

in France, in former times, when the states general met, 

for the orders in each district to deliver instructions to 

li.struc- their respective delegates. IMiis practice being now re* 

tionsfi-om vived, the directions criven to the deputies of the nobles, 

enisle. and to the deputies ot the commons, by their respective 

(cogates. (.ynJ,tj^^^^^,^^J.^ very fully manifested the diversity of the 

spirit which actuated the three bodies. The instructions 
of the nobility enjoined their representatives to urge a 
reform of the constitution ; to htrcu^tlicn the securities for 
pro[Krty, liberty, and life ; and to surrender their pecu- 
niary exemptions, but not resign their feudal rights, nor 
to consent to a consolidation of the orders. The com- 
mons, in their mandates to their commissioners, instructed 
them to insist on the abolition of all distinctions, the 
abandonment of feudal rights, and the resolution of the 
different states into one mass. The injunctions of the 
nobilitv tended, if followed, to establish a moderate and 
limited government, securing civil rights to all classes of 
subjects, but preserving a distinction of orders and a sub- 
ordination of ranks. 1 he injunctions of the commons, 
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previous to their first assembly, tended to overturn the chap. 

Yl I IT 

Other states qnder the weight of a democracy.* ai>iii. 

On the first of May 1789^ after a cessation of 175 ^j^^ 
years, the states general of France met for the first time, ^^eetii.g 
The parties which had prevailed throughout the kingdom states. 
appeared in the states general^ and ranged themselves 
into three great divisions. The first was the aristocratic 
party determined to support the ancient form and mode 
of procedure, by a separation of the states into three cham- 
bers* This class was considerable from the ranks, talents, 
and situation of its members. The second division was 
that of the moderate party ; its members were, on the one 
hand, averse to assemblies of three separate orders, as 
tending to throw the legislative power too much into the 
hands of the privileged states, and, instead of an unlimited 
monarchy, to establish an uncontroled aristocracy ; on 
the other, thev were inimical to the confusion of the or- 
ders, as tending instead of reforming, to subvert the gov* 
ernment. These were desirous of forming the nobles and 
clergy into one house, upon a principle of reciprocal con- 
trol, analogous to the British constitution. The third 
division was the great and formidable democratic party, 
seeking and tending to overbear all rank and distinctions. 
la this class were to be numbered some of the most con- 
spicuous men of the other orders. The extraordinary 
abilities of Mirabeau were employed against that estate 
to which he himself belonged. The first prince of the 
blood was active in promoting factions tending to subvert 
the monarchy from which he derived his elevated rank 
and immense possessions.^ Against the clergy appeared 
the bishop of Autun, carrying with him a great body of ^. 
his brethren, and prepared to join the most violent com- 



s Mr Lally Tolen«fa!, in exiiibiting; the different views of the parties of 
this time, ol>serves, the oommons wished to conquer, the nobles wished to pre- 
serve what ihey ahvady p08bc<)sef{ ; the clergy waited to see which side 
would \ie victorious, in oivlcr to join the conquerors. 

t The yearly incocne oi ihti Duke of Orleans was estimated at half a million 
sterling. A consUk-rable pait of this revenue was employed in acquiring j^pu- 
larfty» and formin};, from the idle and firofligate rabble through the provinces, 
but especially in the city of Paris, a numerous body of retainers, ready to un- 
dlerfake any service, however desperate at his instance. If his views, as has 
been often asserted, were directed to the highest pinnacle of ambition, by a tia- 
tatity which often accompanies wickedness, the measures which he pursued 
fof the deatructioa of auolheri destroyed himse)£ 
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CHAP, mons in their democratic escesses. The Abbe Sieyef^ 
^'"'"* an eminent disciple of the new philosophy, pcfnetrating, 
irsgi crafty, and versatile, brought all his ability and addreu 
to support the faction which his discernment easily per*- 
ceived about to be paramount. The literar} men, a great 
and powerful class in circumstances that ho much depend-* 
ed on public opinion, ranged themselves under the stan- 
dard of the commons, pursuing measures so- inimical to 
that tranquillity and prosperity which best nourish the 
pursuits of literature. The moneyed capitalists, proud of 
their wealth, and envious of the rank which their opulence 
could not attain, were foremost in instigating measures 
tending to the destruction of that property which only 
could prevent them from insignificance. Besides these 
classes, the third division included numbers of profligate 
spendthrifts, abounding in France, as in all luxurious 
countries, who wished for a change by which they hoped 
to be better, and knew they could not be worse. 

^)>eeehor TiiE States being met, his majesty, in a speech from 

*"*^' the throne mentioned his reasons for convoking the assem- 
bly : he noticed the restless spirit of innovation, and the 
general discontent which prevailed among his people. A 
great object of the states he trusted, would be to remove 
those evils ; and they would manifest in their proceedings 
that loyalty and attachment to the monarchy from which 
France derived such glory and benefit. The chancellor 
spoke of the advantages which accompanied a limited 
government, equally distant from despotism and anarchy. 

tttXtikar. Mr. Neckar then rising, excited in the audience the high- 
est expectation. From him all parties trusted for the most 
full and accurate information concerning every important 
department of puhlic affairs ; strong practical reasoning, 
which would demonstrate what was wise and right to be 
done at such a crisis ; with manl}' eloquence to inculcate 
the necessity of correspondent conduct; hut all were total- 
ly disapj)ointed : his speech was loose and declamatory, 
abounding in general maxims of murality and politics, 
which were obviously true, but in no way illustrated the 
momentous subjects of deliberation ; and sentimental 
eifusions, thnt asserted the wishes of the speuker for the 
happiness of Franci', without explaining any rneans for its 
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attainment. On the great subject of consolidation hft said CHAP, 
nothing decisive, he merely expressed a desire that the J^^^^^ 
matter might be accommodated. Appointed by his sove- u^ 
reign to address the national representatives, who were 
assembled to deliberate on great public difficulties, he nei- 
ther stated facts, nor proposed means leading to extrica- 
tion ; his harangue was totally inadequate to the office 
which he was chosen to discharge. The ministry were 
no less feeble and indecisive in their conduct than their 
language. The king at this time possessed all the legal 
authority of the kingdom ; and though the states were met, 
they were not yet constituted, as the writs of election had 
not been examined. He, by his established authority 
might have instituted concerning their sessions, any regu- 
lations which should be conformable to ancient precedent 
and usage ; and to have refused compliance with his di- 
rections would have been rebellion. Notwithstanding his 
possession of this power, his ministers most impolitically 
neglected the exercise of it to prevent the confusion of the 
orders, and thereby suffered the states to become a demo* 
cratical assembly. The verification of their powers* 
afforded the first occasion to the commons of insisting that 
they should meet in one chamber. Encouraged by their 
own strength, and the backwardness of the ministers, they 
very boldly asserted, that unless the writs were verified in 
their presence, they could not admit their holders to a seat 
in the assembly, and that both nobles and clergy would be 
illegal meetings. The clergy wavered ; many of the no- DisuDion 
bility were firm in maintaining the rights of a separate ^uicm of* 
verification, but there were great dissensions in that body. ^^***** 
The commons, on the other hand were united. Mr* 
Neckar proposed conciliatory measures, which, from their 
indecisiveness, satisfied neither party. The nobles remain- 
ing inflexible, the commons, by a still bolder stretch of 
.their power and influence, declared tl^t they would con- 



u E«eh member was oblised, before the ijommenoement of public baunen, 
to present his writ of election upon the table of the chamber to which he be- 
longed. Commissaries were then appointed by each order to examine the au- 
thentieltv of all the wriu immediately belonging to itself; and until this business 
waa finished, which usually took up several days, the states general were desti- 
tute of all l^gal authority whatsoever. The sanction of these commissaries to 
the authenticity of the writs, afforded what was called theverificati$n ofpvwert^ 
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ling moot prevalent^ fl9cl:ed <l» their ImH^ '<qd-:^ii<pfti;iii<gf 
The eom- jojfolly FtfceivetL • The ooaunoDB i iimliil flii l>i1fliiltii||| 
^SSn ivUdi tfacyhadfimned^ and Gonstitutcd tl»eiiiidNrtMMpMi 
l^^^^gi;^ VMJBdag whidi tiiey dcnomiiMttsd ibe KAnp«Ai«»A«Mi^ 
aaembiy. ^i.t'. Thit b6dy M formed by ju oyn mct^ nipi<i||^>gjiiM|^ 
Ted in the Msuttlptioii of power. ' On the M^^if^llk 
liiey pabliahed a decree, intimating that tbqr'fiMNilMil 
-iAe WMMign anthorityf and exercued the^aaiuMqiiilkliill' 
^popular act^ declaring' aU ezisttng taxes to bc^illegiA^VNMP\ ' 
4ing was darmed at proceedings which- ciiangid^dl|Kiiil||- 
istittttion, and tended speedily to draw the. slytmjNWWftj^: 
rity into the democratic vortex : and beganito^tie^diMMkr' 
fied with his ministers, to whose irrescdudoiMvribiMWM^ 
lie now imputed the progress of ambitions violei|«%^?l||fe|f '^ 
princes and other votaries of the. old govertta»eo||^l9fe|||ih>- 
^ed him to< vigorous measures V thcyiidyised>bimi'iiin4j|||j 
a royal session in the haH of the states g6neard/wlMii|g|jf^;i 
i^^isemUing would suspend the meeting of ftliait4badji|^«4i||ii^ ^ 
king agreed to £>llow the advice, and on the]SK)lii<i^:P||^' 
he issued a proclamation appointing the 22d for that par* 
pose. The majority of the clergy having now agreed to 
join the commons, the members of the third estate repaired 
to the hall. The king having appointed the same day for 
the royal session, the ggards were ordered to keep that 
apartment clear until the arrival of his majesty. As .the 
members of the assembly came to the door, they were 
refused admittance by the soldiers ; the commons, from so 
violent an act, apprehending an immediate dissolution, reti- 
red to an old tennis court, where they bound themselves by a 
solemn oath never to part until the constitution was com- 
pleted. The majority of the clergy now joined the com- 
mons, and met them in St. Louis's church, on the 23d. 
1'he royal session being opened, his majesty proposed 
the outlines of a new constitution : he engaged to establish 
no fresh tax, nor to prolong an old impost beyond the temi 
assigned by the laws, without the consent of the represeih* 
tatives of the ns^tion ; he renounced the right bf l^orrowhig 

X Bcrtrand, Tol. i. 69. y Uertrand, chap^ H. 
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moitey, unless with the approbation of the states; there chap. 
should be an end of pecuniary exemptions ; and lettres ^^^.^^^J* 
de cachet should cease, with some modifications. He con* |^gg^ 
demned the late decree of the commons, whic/i assumed 
by their own sole act, the whole le^slative power of the 
kingdom ; and concluded that none of the laws established 
in the present states general could ever be altered, but by 
the free consent of future states general, and that they 
should be considered as equally sacred with aU other na- 
tional properties. On the other hand he declared that all 
tithes and feudal rents should be accounted property, and 
therefore sacred ; and that the states should be assembled 
in three chambers instead of one. The manner of the 
address by no means suited the conciliatory professions, 
nor indeed the substance of the proposition. It frequent- 
ly introduced the king's will as the foundation of grants 
which in a government intended to be free were rights, 
not favours. In themselves, however, the propositions 
were such as a few years before, political sagacity could 
have not conceived that a king of France would offer to his 
subjects. His majesty commanded them to separate, and to 
meet the next day in the halls of their respective orders. 
Equitable as the {)lan was in itself, it required little pene- 
tration to perceive, that it would by no means meet the 
ideas of the commons ; that the magisterial expressions 
would render it still more unpalatable, and were therefore 
extremely unwise* , The commons listened in hau^ty 
silence, while the plan was reading ; and as soon 9^ the 
king departed, absolutely refused to break up their iession. 
The king's attendants having reminded them of )(is majes- 
ty's order, the president answered, THE NATION 
ASSEMBLED HAS NO ORDERS TO RECEIVE.* 
They passed a resolution declaring the adherence of the 
assembly to its former decree : and another pronouncing 
the persons of the deputies sacred and inviolable. The 
populace at Versailles became violent in behalf of the com- 
mons. At Paris the ferment was still more outrage- 

z Mirabeau, who tliTOugh some acts and dome saapicions had nearly lost his 
Mpularity, had the fortune upon this occasion to recover it with increase, by th« 
impetuosity with which he told the king's attendants, tha> ByUTilig but (he 
'Somfs of bayonets should fowe them ttftt at' th^ir eharab^r. 
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0U9*, and increased in proportion to the attempts of either the 
nobles or the court, to oppose or control the preteiisiona 
of the third estate. The commons now found themselves 
GO strong in the public support, that they- affected to treat 
the king's nystem and declaration as too insignificant to 
merit consideration or answer. On the 24th nf June, the 
count de Clermont moved, that the nobles should unite 
with the commons, and was ably joined by monsieur de 
Lally ToUendal j but the majority of nobles, would not 
bend to a proposal which the natural prepossession of birth, 
rank, and custom, taught them to deem humiliating. Ma- 
ny of that body, however, wert either connected with the 
. popular party, or convinced that inflexibility would answer 
no purpose j and therefore joined the assembly. The 
people became hourly more violent against the majority of 
the nobles, whom they deemed rcfraclorv : outrage and 
bloodshed were expected. The members of this self cre- 
ated assembly had far exceeded the instructions of their ' 
constituents ; in assuming the legislative power, they were 
not the representatives of the people ; thev were a strong 
9ad numerous faction, that usurped the oflice of lawgivers 
by force ; by force only could usurpation have been op- 
posed. Concession never did nor can avert the encroach- 
menis of determined ambition. This was the language 
which the princes nf the blood,"" and all the firmest friends 
Oi the monarchy held ; it was indeed not the language of 
chcice, but necessity. From the attempt of the popular 
ction of the empire, the simple 
votaries of monarchy was, shall we de- 
be oierwhelmed i There was no alter- 
native. The king was uniformly impelled by humanitj-, 
and in the njldness of his disposition, seeking the good 
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of his people, he deviated fron;i that firmness by which CHAP, 
only their welfare could have betn effectually secured. To ^^^ 
avert the dangers which he conceived to impend over the ^^ 
unyielding nobles, he entreated that order to give up their The king 
judgment and determination to the wishes of the govern- them te 
ing faction. On the 27th of June he sent the following y*^^*^- 
message to the nobles, by their president the duke of 
Luzemburgh : " From the fidelity and affection of the or- 
^^ der of which you are president, I expect its union with 
^^ the other two. I have reflected upon it, and am deter- 
'^ mined to make every sacrifice rather than that a single 
'* man should perish on my account* Tell the order of the 
** nobilit\', therefore, that I entreat them to join the other At his ma- 
'* two estates ; and if this be not enough, I command them ^n-^they 
'^ to do it as their king — it is my will. If there be one of its unite with 
** members who believes himself bound by his instructions, mont"™' 
^ his oath, or his honour, to remain in the chamber, let me 
*' know : I will go and sit by him, and die with him if it be 
^* necessary !" A long and violent debate took place, in 
which the duke of Luxemburgh read a letter from the 
count d'Artois, intimating that the king's person might be 
exposed to immediate danger, if the popular fury was rou- 
sed by their refusal. The question of union was at last 
carried in the affirmative, and the nobles repaired to the 
hall of the commons that evening. The proposed meet* 
ing of the orders became a popular convention ; and, frofp 
this moment, the constitution of France may be consider- 
ed as actually changed, although the commencement of 
the revolution be dated from a subsequent period. The 
popular leaders now saw that imperious demand would 
extort concession ; and on this discovery they formed their 
judgment, and regulated their conduct. 

The people, seeing the orders united, believed the 
happiness of France on the eve of completion. All par- 
ties agreed on the necessity of correcting the ancient gov- 
ernment ; the only difference appeared to be respecting 
the e3|:tent to which the reform should be carried, and the 
means that should be employed. It was hoped that the 
|)r99ence of the nobility and clergy, containing, besides 
rank, so much of talents and of learning, might restrain 
the intemperate heat of republicans, while the ardent zeal 
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CHAP, unci bold freedom of the commons niight inspire and in? 

yf I III yJ M 

' vigorate the other states ; and that thus they should estab- 



1^3^ lish liberty without licentiousness ; but these expectations 
M'ere entirely disappointed. The conduct of the court, 
having before exhibited such a mixture of rashness and 
timidity y violence and irresolution, consistent in weakness 
and fluctuation only , soon prestrntrd appearances that exci- 
ted considerable alarm, but much greater !$uspicion. The 
states general, since their consolidation, had been more 
moderate than at any other period of their session* They 
had already appointed a committee to prepare materials 
for the new constitution : monsieurs Lallv l^ollendal, and 
Mciunier, two of the most able and temperate leaders, 
were of this committee ; and entertained flattering hopes 
that the moderation would prove general. The dema- 
gvigues very early endeavoured to cultivate a close con- 
nexion between t'.ieir voiaries and the soldiers, and suc- 
cessfully instilled tho popular doctrines into these troops. 
In seducing the army from obedience to their king, the 
democnus very lilx* rally employed wine, gold, and women, 
of which last articit: they had an abundant supply by their 
alliance with the harlots of Paris. The soldiers now hav- 
rur M'l ii^S their prorcssionul durinj^ivjss and dt!)aucht:ry, without 
,iu>iH:uv i^j^ professional restraints of subordination and militarv 
^^^\)^ tho disciplinc, totiillv disrcgiiFcled their o flic ers ; left their bar- 
I'lUNWsm. J'^cks Without leave, repaired to the Palais jtoyal, joined 
and even headed the mob in theirmost env-irnvjus excesses, 
while hand bills and ballads were com;)0'.e(l ::na dibpcrsed, 
to spread the flames. The soMieis vied with the populace 
luMiiHuJi- ii^ their democratic exclamations uii^l other excesses : the 
iii"cntiou3- most daring and refractory being committed to prison, the 
'"■'*'' people flew in crowds to the jail, forced tho gates, Ulcera- 

ted the captives, and dMnanded for them a free pardon. 
The national assembly endea\onied tf» iiccomniodate the 
matter, by exhorting the Parisians to tnu:quillity, and the 
king to clemency. His majesty having no eflilcient force 
at hand was obliged to comply, and thus ended military dis- 
cipline and civil government at Paris. 

TiiK disorderly state of the metropolis, and the un- 
fitness of the guards for reestablishing tranquillity were 
osteubible reasons for bringing a great armed force from 
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the different provinces, in the bepfmnlng of July about CHAP. 
thirty- five thousand men drew near Paris and Versailles. XLlll. 
On the tenth of the month the national assembly present- ^\^^^ 
ed very strong remonstrances to the king on the approach The king 
of the forces. He answered that he had no other motive ^roopTto 
for his conduct, than the necessity of establishing and approach 
maintaining good order i^ the capital. He was so far 
from intending to interrupt the proceedings of the assem- 
bly, that if the presence of the soldiery gave them um- 
brage, he was ready to transfer the states general to Noy- 
on, or Soissons, and repair himself to some place in its 
vicinity, where he could maintain a ready communication 
with the legislative body. The moderate members were 
willing to accede to this proposal ; but the popular lead- 
ers were aware of the strength which they derived from 
the capital, and would not leave its vicinity. They either 
reposed, or professed to repose, no confidence in the king's 
assurances, and gave out that a plot was formed by the 
court to crush the nascent liberties of Frencl^tnen. The 
Jking now appeared evidently to listetn to the supporters of 
the old government, and withdrew his confidence from 
those counsellors who had been favourable to popular 
measures. The partisans of the ancient monarchy se- 
verely reprobated the conduct of Neckar, to whose re* 
publican sentiments and counsels they imputed the de- 
graded state of royal authority ; and strongly urged 
the king to discharge a servant who from either design or 
imprudence^ had endangered the monarchy. According- 
ly on the nth of July, Mr. Neckar was dismissed** from M. Neck- 

•»•' •11*1 jar disixus^ 

administration, and ordered to quit the kmgdom, and ed. 
with him the other members of the cabinet were also dis- 
charged from their employments. Mr. de Breteuil, a 
zealous friend of the old government, was appointed 
prime minister, and marshal Broglio, who maintained the 

c Bertrand , vol. i. ]>. I9f. 

d Mr. vVeckftr kept his disp-ace a profouud secret, even from his vife, and 
received company lliatday at dinner, as usual. Those who dnied with him did 
liot perceive the least alteration in liis countenance. After dinner his wite and 
daughter invited him lo take ai-ideto the Val, a country house situated in the 
forest of St. Germain, helongin;; to madame de Beauvais, an }ntitnate friend 
: of Mrs. Neckar's. He consented, and went into the carriage with his wife, but 
instead of going to the Val, he took the Jtmd to Brussels, in order to he thfe 
aooQcr oatofOie kingdom. 
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CHAP, same sentiments^ commander in chief* On Sunday the 
12th of July, these changes being reported at Paris, caa- 



i7t9. ^^ ^^^ greatest despair and fury, and riots prevailed in 
every quarter. The raslmess of the prince de Lambese, 
who, endeavouring to disperse a riotous body of populace, 
wounded with his own hand, one who \v^as said to be on- 
ly a spectator, not only increased the tumult, but hasten- 
ed the general insurrection for which the people were so 
ripe. The mob, with clubs, spits, and such weapons as 
they could procure, rushed upon Lambese's troops, and 
put them to flight, not without killing some of the dum- 
ber/ The following night Paris was filled with a dread 
of slaughter from the army, and of general plunder from 
the multitudes of miscreants with which that vast me- 
tropolis abounded ; but prompt in expedient, they next 
of^oT"^ day generally armed, formed themselves into one great 
teen is iin- body with the professed intention of securing internal or- 
IJ^I^^*-^ der, and defending themselves against external enemies. 
The ua- They adopted a peculiar cockade for the purpose ; and 
ade. thirty thousand citizens totally unaccustomed to arms, 

were soon seen completely accoutred, and in a few houn 
assumed the appearance of order and discipline. The na- 
tional volunteers came in a body to proffer to the people 
their service, which was most joyfully accepted. Direct- 
ed by the popular leaders, and instructed by their militar}* 
auxiliaries, the armed citizens prepared to defend the cap* 
ital against the approaching troops. They threw up in- 
trenchments, and formed baricadoes in different parts of 
the suburbs. A permanent council was appointed to sit 
night and day at the Hotel de Ville ; and a communica- 



« This ti*j»ns:ift ion of l.aiiil>esc's appears to liave been without any orders 
rrom the minisu-p'-., or nuy eoiu-crl with the other militan' commanders. 
Though thi*re were several re};imeiits ol foot stalioned close to Pai'is, none of 
them stirred to assist and protect LambeJ^e's corps. The total inaction of the 
troops, both on the succeeding: day and nig:ht, during all which time, critical as 
rile season wms, and notwithstanding the preparations they knew to be making 
in Paris, thev njfvjr attempt'-d to enter the city, seems to exculpate the court 
and ministers from the bhKxly designs imputeil to them by the popular pftrty* 
If such a scheme had been pi-opof^ed, thin wouLl have l)een the season for its 
execution, when pi*evalent confusion and terror would hare prevented any ef- 
fectual pU)!i of r<'!iistance. Weakness and tolly, indeed, chiefly characterifcil 
the ministeri:d councils of the time. Knowing that in foi*mer periods the very 
appearance of troops had intimidated the Parisian populace, they -without ad- 
vertiiig to the totiil change of st;iitiin:.iits an<l ciicunifctances, seem va^nl) 10 
b^ve f'Np; 'ted tbe s'lt-if effect rt present. 
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tion was established between this body and the national CHAP. 

Y| III 

assembly. In the course of this day, various robberies ^^.y^^ 
being committed, the multitude seizing some of the 1^7^^^ 
thieves in the fact, dragged them instantly to the Greve, 
the common place of execution, and hanged them by the 
ropes which were used to fasten the lantherns. Hence 
originated that most horrid practice of the French mob, 
making themselves judges and executioners in the same 
instant, without the smallest regard to law or justice, rank) 
age^ or sex. 

The next day was the celebrated 14th of July. The '^•y^*- 
new army, early in the morning, attacked the Hotel des ^yV^ 
Invalids, and taking it by surprise, seized a large magazine p^^wT 
of arms and ammunition ; thence they proceeded to the srms. 
Garde Meublcj or ancient armoury, forced it open, and 
distributing the contents among their own body, completed 
their means for defensive and offensive operations. They 
now conceived a much bolder design, which was to seize 
the Bastile; but aware that this fortress was very strong, 
and amply supplied with provisions for standing a siege, 
they bethought themselves of attempting stratagem ; they 
accordingly negotiated with the marquis de Launay, and 
coming to the gates, demanded arms and ammunition. 
The governor appearing to comply with this requisition, 
the gates were opened; a great number being admitted 
«¥«r the first bridge, the bridges were drawn up ; in a 
short time a discharge of musketry was heard ; but whe- 
ther from a preconcerted scheme of De Launay, or pro- 
voked by the intemperate violence of the citizens, has 
never been ascertained.^ But whoever might be the 

f The teatimoDies on this subject are so extremely contradictory, that an 
impartial iudge would find Tery great difficulty in developing truth, aioidst the 
exaggerations of infuriated passions. Where we can place no reliance on the 
dewirations of witnesses, our opinions must be formed from probability. De 
ijiDiMT could expect no advantage to the royal cause from ihis partial uiassaere. 
Instead of intimidating, he must nave seen that it would inflame the Paiisians tft 
itill more violent outrages. The cruelty imputed by the popular hypotheses wai 
liot fbund in any one authenticated instance to be a part of the roval policy. 
What pui'pose could it serve, from what motive could it spring ? On 'the part of 
Se Launay, this hypofhens implies, that from mere wanton barbarity he perpo* 
trated mischief tendfYi|( mdst powerfully to ruin himself, and injure his master't 
cause: Such a supposition is, no doubt, within the verge of possibility, but ano* 
t|ier view appears much more probable- The Parisians were in a state of the 
most violent rage and indignation i^inst evt^ry sup*.>orter of government, and 
l^e full vent to their passfons both in words and aetions. The Bastile thejr 
coi»iAered as a great bulwark of despotism, and the receptacle ef iti mostauseiv 

Vol. III. Uu 
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CH.\P. aggresiors, when the firing was heard, the p43sicHis of tht 

^-^—^ populace were inflamed lo such enthusiasm and {ary, thiit 
: Bastile, the citadel of Paris, with its seemiogly unpa^ 
sable ditches, and its inaccessible towers and ramp^u, 
covered with a powerful artillerj-, was, after an attack of 
two hours, carried by storm. Qe Liiuaay was iuimcdiately 
fragged to the Place de Greve, and miserably murdered. 
IM. di; Losme, the major of the Bastde, met with a aimilar 
ffte, and equal cruelty. When the place was captured, 
the Parisians loudly exclaimed, let us h<tng the whole 
garrison ; but the priso^iers were saved by the iDtercessioD 
of the national troops- Tue popular rage now manifestecl 
itscU in a species olsavageness long unknown in civilized 
Europe. They insulted and nmtiiated the remains of the 
dvad, and e&hibitcd their heads upon pikes to applauding 
fQultitudcs ; so dreadful were the ingredients alrtad)) 
Hkingled with Gallic liberty. The victorious Parisian, 
exploring the gloomy duigeons of oppression, in expecta- 
tion of deliveringnambers of unfortunate victims, to their 
^eat surprise and disappointment, found only seven capr 
tives, four of whom were confined on charges of forgery, 
yod three only were state criminals. So little was this 
engine of tyranny eraployp'l under the mild and humane 
j,ewH XVi When the caplur-; of theBastile was reported 
^t V.i saiUes, the ministers at lirst treated it as an extrava- 
gant fiction of the demncr.nc party, but they were soon 
too v.ell assured of the fual truth. In this situation they 
formed the absurd resolution of keeping the king in igno- 
!:ance of what had pAssed, and urgrd Broglio to proceed 
immediately to the reduction of Paris ; but he answered, 
that his ir'jops were infected with the popular spirit, and 
that he could not rely on their efforts. The ministers and 
the priac!-3 were soon convinced that opposition would be 
ineffectual, and began to provide for their own safety. 
The count di: Ariuis had hitherto used every effort to 
inspirit the king, and to prevent the downfal of the whole 

Me Tietimi : entered into that gloomy mansion, whose homm had M moet 

(Kicapieil their imaginalioni. and slininlaie(llheir|>a5iions:ani3 viewing its gnartit 
■whom ihoy enoHriered as Ihu minions of atrocious tjranny, nothing eonid B* 
VOrcUkHy thxn that their eoniturt to the soJdiers would be abaiiTo, iniiil(i>( 
ud fui-iously iutempetite, aqd that tbence qoirrels nu||it irJK leadSaB to')) 
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tibtic ; but lie Mow saw thai the attempt was hdpeldid. CHAf'. 
At midnight, the dukfe de Liencourt, who was master of ^^SSL:! 
the wardrobe, forced his way into his majesty's apartment, j*ja 
Hid informed him of the whole. The king resolved on 
ihe most unconditional submission to the national asseiti- 
Irfy; and repairing thither without guards, early in th6 
ihoming,he declared he resigned himself into their hand^ j 
tod thus, deserted by its most efficacious supportersl^ 
itttacked by the combined efforts of the people, and relin- 
^ished by its possessor^ fell the absolute monarchy o^ 
France ; and here the historical reader may date the com* 
ntencement of the French revolution.* 

Lewis arrived in the national assembly, and having 
declared that his sole reliance was on their wisdom and 
jxatt^iotism, entreated them to use their power for the sal** 
' i^ation of the state. He informed them, that he had 
bldcred all the troops to quit the neighbourhood of Parirf 
tod Versailles : the Parisians however being still afraid 
df sieges and blockades, proceeded with preparations foif 
dtknce. They appointed M. La Fayette commander of 
their armed corps, to which they gave the name of National 
Ouai'ds. The capital was now a great republic, and it soon 
i^rtis so sensible of its power, as to give the law, not only 
to the unfortunate sovereign, but to the national assembly 
and the whole kingdom. The national assembly sent SK 
deputation, consisting of eighty-four members, with a view 
of restoring tranquillity. The Parisians received thd 
deputies with ev6ry mark of respect and applause, but 
tepressed a desire that the king himself should visit the 
^ity of Paris. This humiliating measure Lewis carried 
ittto execution on Friday the 17th of July, under a full 
cottviction that he thereby encountered the peril of instant 
assassination. He was received by a body of twenty- five 
tfibusand national guards ; and thus led in a melancholy 

g The susceptibility of the French character renders that people very easily; 
inixiressed by any address to their senses, imagination, or passions. A son|; that 
was composed about this time had a still stronger efi^cct than even that which ii 
macribed by our historian to the celebrated air Lillibullero :* this was the famous 
Ca Ira, both in the words and music skilfully adapted to the impetuous ardour 
of impassioned Frenchmen : in rapid strains and exprcitionsy it anApunoed the 
fdfiLnieaUte downfal of existing establishments. 

* Se* Hame, toI. yil p. 951. 
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CHAP, procession, amidst the loud and continued acclnmations of 
^^^^ '• Vive la nation^ while the ancient favourite cry of Vivt k 



1789. ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^°^^ heard. Being conducted to the hotel, he 
was obliged to accept the new cockade, and to hear an 
harangue from the popular leaders, charging the court 
with all the cruel designs that were reported to have been 
formed against the city of Paris. Having so clearly and 
positively denied this imputation, as to impress convictton 
on the most democratical of his hearers, he returned safely 
to Versailles, to the great joy of his friends, many of 
whom never expected to see him again. Meanwhile the 
princes, and some of the chief nobility, with many of die 
inferior courtiers, perceiving the popular party paramount, 
sought safety in flight. The national assembly having 
signified a wish that Mr. Neckar* should be recalled, that 
minister was invited to return to Paris, and other popular 
ministers were appointed. Some degree of tranquillity 
having been reestablished at Paris, the national assemblj 
proceeded to the formation of a new constitution. As the 
groundwork on which they were to build a fabric, they 
began with forming a declaration of rights. This manifesto 
was introduced by a remark tending to show, that die 
ignorance, neglect, or contempt of human rights, arc the 
sole causes of public misfortunes, and to avoid these evils, 
that it was necessary to define and explain those rights. 
The declaration contains the outlines of the doctrines 
afterwards held out by the various revolutionists, and, 
indeed, is the text that has given rise to the principal class 
of the comments so long the subject of literary and poliu- 
cal discussion* Here was the noted principle brought 
P««'"!*- forward which founded legitimate government upon the 
right): NATURAL RIGHTS OF MAN. This theory, howevcr, sup- 
posing mankind susceptible of perfection, deduces its 
inferences from an assumption which it neither did nor 
could prove, and which daily experience disproved. Many 
of the remarks are, no doubt, abstractly true ; but they 
are useless, because they do not apply to circumstances 



i Mr. Neckar was welcomed both at Versailles and Paris, with such demon- 
strations of general und excessive joy, that demf>cratic writers compared' itt« 
the timnsports of the Komane on the return of Cicero from banishment. 
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either exiattng 6r likdy to exist t*^ on this basis they pro- CHAP, 
ceeded to raise the new constitution. XLiu. 

1789. 
k The foUowing is a eopy of the declaration of rights, consisting of seven- its funda- 
teen articles: mental 

principle 

I. Men were born, ai^ always continue, equal in respect of their rights; the Rights 
civil distinctions, therefore, can be founded only on public utility. of Man. 

II. The end of all political associations is the preservation of the natural 
ftRd imprescriptible rights of man ; and these rights are liberty, pi'operty, secu- 
rity, and resistance of oppression. 

III. The nation is essentially the source of all sovereignty ; nor can any indi* 
vidaal. Or any body of men, be entitled to any authority which is not expressly 
derived from it 

IV. Political Libei*ty consists in the power of doing whatever does not 
figure another. The exercise of the natural rights of every man has no other 
limits than those which are necessary to secure to every other man the free ex- 
ercise of the same rights ; and these limits are determinable only by the law. 

^ y. The law ought to prohibit only actions hurtfu) to society. What is not 
prohibited bv the law ^ould not be hindered ; nor should any one be compelled 

- t« that which the law does not require. 

*, VL The law is an expression of the will of the community. All cidzena 
liave a right to concur, either personally, or by their representatives, in its ftw- 
'ttation. It should be the same to all, whether it protects or punishes; and all 

. ^|b^g equal in its sight, are equally eli^ble to all honours, places, and employ- 
snents, according to their diflfercnt abilities, without any other distinction than 

' that created by their virtues and talents. 

Vil. No man should be accused, arrested, or held in confinement, except 
in eases determined by the law, and according to the forms which it has pre- 
aertbed. AU who promote, solicit, execute, or cause to be executed, arbitrary 
orders, ought to be punished : and every citizen called upon or apprehended by 
"Virtue of the law, ought immediately to obey, and renders himself culpable by 
.resistance. 

yill. The law ought to impose no other penalties than such as are abso- 
lutely and evidently necessary ; and no one ought to be punished, but in virtue 
of a law promulgated before the offence, and le^lly apphed. 

IX. Every man being presumed innocent till he has been convicted, when* 
ever his detention becomes indispensable, all rigour to him, more than is nocea- 
sary to secure his person, ought to be provided against 1)y the law. 

X. No man ought to be molested on account of his opinions, not even on 
' 4tceount of his religious opinions, prondcd his avowal of them does not disturb 

' Hie public order established by the law. 

XI. The unrestrained communication of thoughts and opinions, being one 
of the most precious rights of man, every citizen mapr speak, write, or publish 
freely, provided he is responsible for the use of his liberty in cases determined 
by law. 

Xir. A public force being necessary to give security to the rights of men 
. ftod of citizens, that force is instituted for the benefit of the community, and not 
for the particular benefit of the persons to whom it is intrusted. 

Xll£. A common contribution being necessan^ for the suppoi't of the public 
Ibrce, and for defraying the other expenses of government, it ought to be 
divided equally among the members of the community, according to their 
abilities. 

XIV. Every citizen has a right, either by himself or his representatives, to 
a free voice in determining the necessity of public contributions, the appropria- 
tion of them, and of their amount, modes of assessment, and duration. 

XV. Every community has a right to demand of all its agents, an account 

- of their conduct. 

XVi. Every community in which a separation of powers and a security of 
rights is not provided for, wants a constitution. 

XVll. The right to property being inviolable and sacred, no one ought to 
be deprived of it, except in cases of evident public necessity, legally amsertained, 
Ami on the condition of a pi*evio«rs just indemnity. 
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The practical operation of ihc principles immediately 
manifested itself in the acfi and proceedings nf the national 
embly, aid the various classes of the French revolii-' 
FintBoti tionists. Manifold were the sulyects of coasi deration 7 
FFtnchre- hut th'. great and general object was subversion of estab- 
Mniion- lighmtiiU III pfOBecuting this purpose, the energy, sus- 
Greatoth ceptibilitv, and vioknce of the French character. Were 
nrteMBb- clearlj displayed. Freed from all the restraints which 
Oihcaentfc not only superstiiion and despotism, but religious and 
salutary control, had formerly imposed, ihpy now gavfl' 
full vent to their dispositions. Their natural ardour was 
Licentjou*- farther goaded to fury by demagogues. The licentiousness 
prePs of the press even exceeded the licentiousness of the mob,' 

^r^i^^ and most powerfully prompted its atrocity. Twenty thou-' 
diouulid sand literary men were daily and hourly employed, not aa' 
ncKuiniu- became superior ability and knowledge, in restraining-' 
^!^ to vicious passions, and in teaching the ignorant the way ttf 
nitrige. virtue and happiness, but in exhorting and stimutatiilff 
them to outrageous actions. Never was intellectual sup^ 
riority more disgracefully debased by the venal panegyrist* 
of corrupted courts, or the hired encomiast of titled stu-' 
pidity and insig'nificancc, than by these adulators of an in- 
furiate populace. But even in ^scheming and promoting' 
anarchy and disorder, the inventive, bold, and ready 
genius of Frenchmen appeared. A confederacy vai' 
framed which in its institution and effects, exhibited a 
new phenomenon in the history of political organs. A 
combination was first formed of literary men, to associate' 
under the name of a chi/', at their meetings to concert' 
measures which might give the tone to the mob, and 
through their overbearing influence direct the decrees of 
the national assembly, and the acts of all municipal, judicial, 
and executive bodies, and thus make the whole power of 
France ultimately depend upon their resolves. These 
demagogues invited into their society such of the populace 
as they conceived likely to become useful instruments, and 
exhorted them to construct other clubs, both in Paris, and 
through all the provinces; and that such meetings should be 
connected, or to use a new revolutionary metaphor, agitated 
together. These conventicles consisted first of literary 
votaries of the new philosophy, who promulgated and 
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ilUBiilciited «\iU^le doctrines, sentiment^, and eonduet* CHA?. 
Qiae of the plubs fneeting in a convent formerly be:longiug kJ^i^JL. 
to the jacobins, assumed the name of Jacobin Club,Vhjch \r$9, 
afterwards extending to appendant societies, gained a sup*- Aneagiao. 
liority over the rest, and became so noted throughout the mmt new^ 
vorld. In the first deliberations of the national asp rably, lUslorvof 
these societies^ guided by literary demagogues, and direct- poiitictu 
ing the populace, had a powerful influence. Many of the menu, 
lawgivers were indeed members of the new institutions; xh''"^. 
and those who were most inimical to the existing establish- fiuenee txi- 
B[ients, and to rank and property, were held in the highest llaiuaoZ 
^timation, and were really the directors of the revolution* 
ia^tsi* Various in detail as were the precepts of these 
innovators, in principle and object they were simple 
and uniform. Their lessons of instruction, or exhortations 
to practise, may be compressed in a few words* Religion 
i^ all folly : disregard religion and its ministers. Every 
establishment is contrary to natural right; pull down 
eatablishments. Order is an incroachment upon natural 
freedom; overturn all order. Property is an infringe- 
m^T^ upon natural equality ; confiscate all property."* Such 
W9S the sy&teiii generally received in the enthusiasm of 
jr^orm, through a most extensive and populous nation, 
^tinguished for promptness and fertility of genius, for 
boldness and activity of character, aiid by its very virtues 
rendering its errors more extensively pernicious. To 
follow through the various and manifold details, the doc- 
trines and objects which guided the national assembly, 
iprould be foreign to our history ; but assuredly it belongs 
to our subject to sketch the spirit and principal operations 
p£ a revolutionary system by which Britain was so essen- 
l^ly affected. 

The licentiousness of Paris spreads through the pro- Lawim 
yincee; and the peasants, having been long severely JJJ^^®" "* 
oppressed by seignorial tenures and privileges, conceived ^• 
themselves now emancipated, and turned upon the proprie- 
tors with the most outrageous violence.** Reports of The pea- 
robberies, rapes, and murders daily reached the assembly. JJJ^Se^prti. 
I^^ded proprietors apprehended the plunder of their pro- pneton. 

1 Annnal Register, 1790, ehap, L m See revolutionaiy pabliea- 

jtiont at Paris> 1799, paiam. s Bertrndj toI. i. e. nh 
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CH\P. perty ; and some of the nobility, whose potsessions wei 
XUil very great, were seized with a sudden impulse of s; 

cing a large portion to secure tha rest. Oo the 4lh « 
Sonicof August, the viscountdc Nosilles, and the duke d'Aguiloi 
ir'pnira^ proposed an equalisation of taxes, and an abolit 
tt iiBrilico feudal services. This offer strikinc; the assembly ; 

■ Urge pur- ... - . , . ■ - - ■ . i 

(ioii of galienes with the warmest admiration, excited in the o 
£mi«im|" proprietors a wish to emulate conduct which was so hi| 
janpcrtj. applauded. The nobles and clergy vied with each o 
Oonofihe 'n surrendering privileges of their orders, and both tl 
imnmotn. estates concluded with sacrificing their manerial jurisdiC 
PmmxHion "°"''' ^° ^^^ there was nothing but voluntary c 
furtiio directed bv preventive policy, and stimulated by praise, >■ 
eliurth flowing from enthusiasm. The next dav it was propost! 
t.n>i.?ny. (hat ty thes should be abolished, and church property shoul 
rtraiicei of be seized by the state. This proposition the clergy eageri^ 
ibreMrf^ combatted, but their remonstrances were ineffectual; i 
»*'■ at one blow alt the immense property of such a numeroil 

body was confiscali;d, without the least allegation of deltfl 
quency. The Abbe Sieves, though a friend to the 
lution, strongly remonstrated against this forfeiture, I 
commencing freedom with iniquity." But the floui 
reaaontng, even of a partisan, was unavailing againtt 
determined r.ipacity. Equality being the professed object 
of the revolutionists, it ivas proposed that all the provin- 
cial distinctions, the peculiar rights and privileges of each 
district should be abolished, and that, without any local 
diversity and immunity, or any regard to particular cus- 
toms, us:iges, and prescriptions, the whole nation should 
be consolidated into one compact body. The deputies of 
privileged towns and districts surrendered the immunities 
of their constituents, all exclusive claims in every part of 
France were resigned; and the provinces which had pos- 
sessed the right of taxing themselves, renounced the power 
r.iii.- of taxation. The parliaments which had so long held the 
■nniliilB- judicial authority of France, and had been considered as 
^•^- the able, upright, and intrepid guardians of the public wel- 

Immiuii- fare, were annihilated. All the canon, ecclesiastical, and 
srifiued. " political codes of law, all the claims of the court of Rome, 

u E^ilnuid, idI. i, chnp. tn- and ill). 
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Sill the fees or taxes which it heretofore received, were chap* 
abolished. £ven the very systems of theology and meta- 



physics, which had prevailed for so many ages, ft^ll, not i^gg 
under the regular and well conducted force of reason, but i'l>c law 
the furious rage of innovation. In a few days the whole oi the 
law and policy of the nation were changed, a great part of ^^^^^^ 
its property was disarranged ; and every thing had altered turneO* 
its ancient form and aspect. A revolution more com-* 
prehensive and complete in its objects, as well as more 
minute and particular in its details, than any which h 
recorded in the annals of mankind, was carried into effect 
by an assembly of men professing to deliberate, with litde 
more reflection or discussion, than in a senate of prudent 
lawgivers and statesmen, would have been bestowed oa 
the most ordinary municipal or local regulation. The 
nobility and clergy in the provinces, not having been im- 
pressed with the impassioned enthusiasm from which their 
delegates in the national assembly had so lavishly surren* 
dered their rights of tythe, without their concurrence, 
very generally condemned a bounty that bestowed what 
did not belong to the donors. They were greatly enraged 
and grieved at the confiscation of their property, and could 
not think highly of a new system of government, the first 
specimens of whose character were irreligion and robbery. 
Resistance, however, they saw would be vain; and they 
were therefore compelled to acquiesce in the humiliating 
and plundering decrees. But the pecuniary pressure, the 
proximate cause of the present crisis, still continued. The 
peasants considered taxes as an infringement upon liberty, 
and refused payment ; others followed their example, and 
there was no money to support government, or carry on 
the public business. After stating the national wants, 
Mr. Neckar asked for a loan of thirty millions of livrcs, 
but the subscription was not filled. A scheme for volun- g^j^g^^ ^f 
tary contributions was adopted, and from its novelty voluntary 
eagerly embraced by this volatile people. All ranks vied [1^9? 
in bringing their silver and gold to the public treasury, 
nor was coin only produced, but also plate, and the 
minutest articles of dress. The members of the assembly 
themselves, in their bountiful patriotism, agreed to sacri- 
fice their shoe buckles to the exigencies of the Community. 
Vol, in. X X 
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CtlAP. The king and quecQ sent their gold and silver pkie to tl^ ' 
^^,r.^„„^j mint for coinage. These offerings, liowcver, were verf 
ijgr, inaclcquntc to the supply of the public wnnts. A schema 
OoWnL.T was proposed by Mr. Neckar, and after many strong 
nil mrncii objections and rem on s trances, embraced by the national 
'"""■ assembly, for applying one fourth ol" every maa^s annual 

income to the wants of the statt.^ 

«'*''** Having made these very momentous changes respect- 

the new ing corporate and private property, they proceeded now to 

<^t«M. „g^^, j^^^^i tjjgjr constitution, according to the declaration 

of rights. The assembly waa divided into sections and 

committees ;'' to each of which waa assigned a specific 

part of the new polity, to be prt^parcd, and grooved with 

the rest. The first question considi;red renpecting the 

constitution was of the very highest importance; ^bat 

Anthoriiy share of authority ihc king should possess in the new legis» 

nucc/*^ lature ? On the soluLion of this problem it was to depuD^ 

thvkiKg. whether the royal power should be strong enough M 

restrain the violence of democracy. On the one hand, jf 

was proposed that the king should possess a veto* f)$ 

negative, in the passing of a law; on the other, that^ 

should be merely the chief exeTutorial magistrate, witji 

any voice in the legislation. For the negative voice wer^ 

ranged, not only all the friends of the ancient monarchy, 

but the majority of the nobility and clergy; now sensiktle 

that they had conceded too much j apprehensive that theij 

total ruin was intended, and desirous in the kingly prerqf 

gative to preserve a bulwark which might afford sonje 

defence to the remaining rights, to resist the torrent o£ 

democracy. Against it was opposed the whole body of 

the commons, who containing many subordinate divisions, 

agreed in the gcner.il desire of reducing the monarchy. 

The question was agitated with great force and violenc]^ 

on both sides. The opposition of the privileged ordera 

was represented by demagogues to a rise from an intention 

of attempting a counter revolution; and the people were 

. transported into fury and alarm. Lewis himself, ever 

desirous of accommodating differences, satisfying all par-, 

ties, and maintaining tranquillity, made a proposal of a 
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compromise, by which he shoald have a power of suspend- CHAP, 
ihg a law during two legislatures ; but that if the third ^^^^^^^J. 
assembly persisted in its support, he should be obliged to j^gp 
^ve it his sanction. This proposal proving satisfactory 
to both parties, a decree passed, conferring these preroga- 
tives on the king, under the denomination of a suspensive Suapemve 
vetoJ^ Another question was now discussed, also of '^'^^^' 
very great importance. Whether the national assembly Question if 
should be composed of one or of two chambers. Lally i,iy waTto* 
Tollendal, Clermont, Mounier, and oth^r leaders of the ^*^ <^"»; 

, posed of 

moderate reformers, were equally zealous with the repiib- one or two 
Itcans for the establishment of a free government ; but, **>*''*°*^"* 
considering a limited monarchy as affording the fairest 
prospect of beneficial and permanent liberty, they ardently 
riecommended a senate, and a house of representatives, 
which should control the proceedings of each other, 
agreeably to the principle, and nearly after the model of 
the British constitution. From the narrow and interested 
impolicy of many of the nobles and clergy, who vainly 
hoped for the reestablishment of the three chambers, 
together with the predominance of the republicans, this 
proposal was entirely overruled. The commons reprobat- Carried 
ed every species of mixed government, and steadily glJouJjy^ 
abstaining from imitation of England, proposed, and car- only one. 
ried, that the duration of the French legislative assembly ^^^ ^J 
should be only two years. Notwithstanding the rage for Pj^^ate 
innovation, they confirmed the hereditary succession of the pie of Bn- 
iCTOwn according to the Salic law. The friends of the Jfemcnfof 
4uke of Orleans eagerly contended that the assembly, by ^*»e sue 
eonfirming the renunciation of the first Bourbon king of 
Spain,^ should render their patron next heir after the king, 
his son, and brothers. But the assembly, however violent 
and precipitate in what concerned France only, cautiously 
refrained from giving umbrage to other powers; and 
avoided the discussion. Meanwhile the furious republi* 
cafis, both in the clubs and the national assembly, resolved 
that the residence of the royal family, and the legislature, 
should be changed from Versailles to the capital, where 
they would be still more completely under the control of 

r Bertrand^ vol. ii. ehap. ^iy. s Bcrtrand^ vol . ii. ohap. xiv/ 






dcmocnttlc direction. The courl, and cspeciatly the queea, 
couctived the grcuirsl hiirror Ltt the idea ol a compnlaorj" 
jliouv, among so tumulruoii*, hloody, iind J'<rocic»ua a peo- 
ple. A ir;tn«aclion which loofc place in ilit heginningot 
October, accclrraird llie rcmovid of die king and his* 
liiinily to a sceni; which liicy liad so much reasan to drvad^ \ 

Among other caiist'S of popubr violrricf, fiiniine Mill' 
raged throughout fiance, but partieuliirl)' in Puris dttd 
Vcr^illes. To rcprcM the iiimuits ndditionKl troop* 
were ordered to m»rcti to <hc roytil liuhiuiiinn. Tl» < 
king himself was still iilluwcd to have aliout his persotf 
a regiment of his own lifeqiiavda; and the newly nrrivctf , 
corps was the rtgiment of Flanders. The gcntlemca of I 
die stationarj' Juices, on the arrival of the sErangcrs, ao* \ 
cording to the established cuatom of military ho«pitsi)ityV 
gave their brother officers iin cntiTiainnient. In th# ' 
course of tlicir festiviiy, when both lioats and guestti { 
were heated by wine, the king anl queen, wi'.h the infanC 
dauphin, visited the banqiietttni; room. The royal awH' 
ther carried ihc infant prince completely round the tabic? 
Meanwhile the music played an air' which the ladiei of I 
thu court accompaincd with the appropriate stanzas pathe^ ' 
tically di-scribiug the fcerm^a and siifcrings of a cjipiii-e 
king." Tht power of music and the charms of beauty, 
combining with inherent loyally, inspired the company 
with an enthusiasm which wiue drove beyond nil bounds 
of caution. Drawing their swords, they drank copious 
bumpers to the august health of their iiluatrious visitors 
and their family, successively,* while the chief peraonages,- 
having expressed their warmest gratitude, rciired* W 
such a dispositiun of mind, no moderation could be expect^ 
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BOunecd freblTlnrimenr thegiHStn, nr one (.f tKi- Siitrtnlors, nnd Itiat tlie ncit 
repealing iH- gccnudini; ihit UNiU. viit Bllended wilb no eunieqneneei. Tht «••' 
tDin nr<1rtnkin|; to Die hcallli M'l.- I'.li'Mi hod mil hecn tlii'ii ciXnblwbed. umI on* 
inay IwiUnvetl' wiibontsorinic, <olUiiiklhiil»«s noilhemanicnt Rn-tntrwhe- 
ror/is. «■«-, ihLir i.cit iH'inBttiliii.g loilvl.ik M. the liealliiof tiic raiinn, thMBlo 
uf, toUieii'uwubu^liI), RH'thej werciiHiiBpuubl/aiiulot'lheiMUaB." 
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cd. A filcenc of complete intoxication ensued, and exhi- CHAP, 
bited without disguise, and with augmented fervour, the ^^^.^^^^ 
sentiments with which it commenced. All the extrava- ^ygg. 
jgance followed which wine could produce on romantic 
fancies and impassioned hearts. The national cockades The offi. 
were by the officers of Flanders torn from their hats, and ^^j^ the na- 
trampled under footp' and in their place were substituted ^^^'j^*^ 
old royal cockades, supplied by the ladies of the court, who 
took white ribbands from their own head dresses, to deco- 
rate the loyal officers, while the three coloured cockade was 
treated with contempt and scorn. This banquet was really Report of 
no more than an excess of conviviality, at a season when J^^^ment* 
prudence would have dictated reserve ; but being exagge- ?! **^"*' . 
TBtad by all the circumstances which malicious invention imfignation 
CQuld devise, filled Paris with the most violent rage. The vohltionist^ 
innovating leaders pretended that the conduct of the offi- 
cers and courtiers arose from counter revolutionary pro- 
jects, with exulting joy from the confident expectations 
of success : a conspiracy, they affirmed, was matured for 
the restoration of despotism, and that the queen was at 
its head. The carousal of the royalists, at the time that 
the people wanted bread, was a flagrant insult to the 
aation* These sentiments were disseminated bv the va- 
rious classes and factions that were friendlv to innova* 
tion; but were spread with peculiar activity by the adher 
rents of the duke of Orleans. 

Lewis Philip Bourbon, duke of Orleans, was the Character 
descendant and representative of the only brother ofjeeuofihe 
L^wis XIV., and after the posterity of that monarch, 5|jJ.l^ej^[. 
next heir to the throne of France. In such an elevated 
rank, with riches far beyond the measure of any other 
European subject, he had devoted his youth to the most 
profligate debauchery : his vices, by their coarseness, 
excited the indignant contempt of a gentleman almost as 
niuch as the enormity of his crimes called on him the 
detestation of every virtuous man. His wealth affording 
him the means of very extensive depravity, enabled him 
to corrupt great numbers of the youth, and even to make 
considerable advances in vitiating the metropolis ; and his 

y Annual Register, 1789. 



habitation at the Pulaia Royat, far exceeded any otlitr 
part ol' the French crtpital in variety, extent, and flagrancy 
ol" wickedness. Such A«aa the moile of life by which this 
prince was distinguished by the time he had reached his 
fortieth ytar. His reputation, however, did not rest solely 
on uniform and liahitual debauchery : other species of tur- 
pitude concurred in rendering him at once flagitious and' 
execrable. Opulent ns Orleans was, he was boundless in 
avwiee. The due de Penthicvre, high admiral of France, 
was one of the wealthiest noblemen of his countrj-. Orleans 
cast his eyes on the daughter of this minister, but the sOR 
Lamballe intervened : with this youth he cultivated a close 
intimacy^ and according to the concurrent accounts of va^ 
rious writers,' was the means of •hortening the brother's 
life, after which he married the sister, now heir of W 
father's possessions. He moreover proposed to secure 
the reversion of Penthievrc's very lucrative post. WiA 
this view he entered the navy, and the first time he saw 
an eneniv, a descendant of Henr\- IV. betrayed the despi- 
cable degeneracy of personal cowardice.' Such an exhi- 
bition cficctually destroyed all his pretensions to navd 
promotion ; and he conceived the blackest vengeance 
against the roy^l family, because the king would not 
intrust the supreme direction of his navy to a person whg 
was afraid to fight: various circumstances also rendered 
the queen the peculiar object of his hatred. The com- 
nienciug discontents in France opened to him prospects 
not only of revenge, but ambition : he hoped by fomenting 
disaffection to pave the way for the overthrow of the 
royal familv, and his own advancement to the regency, if 
not to the- throne. Weak as well as wicked, in seeking 
the downfdl of the reigning sovereign, he promoted and 
headed attacks upon the monarchical authority; and what 
he sought by villanv, by folly laboured to impair. He 
did not reflect th.it the doctrines which he promoted tend- 
ed to overturn the crown which he pursued. He was 'wJ 
infatuated as to suppose that the bold and able leaders b( 
a revolution which annihilated all adventitious distinctions,' 
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w6uld labour to exalt a person, who, destitute of genius chap. 
and of courage, had none but adventitious distinctions to - ^ • 
boast. Since the subversion of the old government, he ^^^^ 
had abetted the most violent and licentious proceedings of 
the revolutionary mobs. Sagacious agitators at once saw 
bis designs, and their futility, and professing to be his 
agents, used him as their dupe. The most eminent of his 
declared partisans at this time was Mirabeau, who at certain 
periods appears to have desired the promotion of Orleans 
to be regent of the kingdom, in the expectation of being 
the supreme director himself. Mirabeau very actively 
promoted the rage of the Parisians : he and his agents pre- 
tended to impute the scarcity to the machinations of the 
aristocrats, and the absence of the royal family, and encou- 
raged the popular cry for the removal of the king to Paris. 
He promoted the belief of a conspiracy by the queen, 
and even intimated an intention of impeaching her majes- 
ty,* as a conspirator for destroying the freedom of the 
people, and keeping bread from the Parisians. These The moi» 
topics being repeated in the capital, the malignity of the fo*briIi» '^^ 
Orleans faction, revolutionary enthusiasm, and popular ^«e king to 
licentiousness, concurred with the scarcity in producing a 
determination to hasten to Versailles to demand of the 
king bread, punishment of the aristocrats, and especially 
die guards. A multitude of the lowest woman undertook Movemcn^c 
this expedition ; these amazons broke open the town ^elj^^r^ 
house, seized the arms there deposited, and meeting on that pur« 
the stairs a priest, required no farther proofs of his guilt xiiey han* 
than his dress ; and commenced their orgies by hanging v^'}^^^ *nd 
him to a lamp post. With the yell of infuriate savages 
they set out for Versailles, joined by Maillard, a creature 
•f Orleans, and a favourite spokesman in the Palais 
Royal, with a few of his associates. They proceeded ExpedU 
on their march : and meeting two travellers in the dress vl-rs^jdileik 
of gendemen, they concluded them to be aristocrats, 
and hanged them without further inquiry. Arriving at 
Versailles, they sent Maillard to the .national assembly, 
to demand the immediate punishment of the aristocrats 
and the lifeguards. Tlie assembly sent their own presi- 

b BertrSBd^ vol. ji. chap, xvii 



CMAr. tli-nt with a tlepiitation of the women to wait upon the 
sua (.[„g_ •(•[jy Ocputies being thus emplnyi-d, their coostitu- 
j,^ cms set about drinking — an operation for which their hasty 
rfctjartiirc in Ihe morning had not nllowed them time, and 
th*: rond had not nffbrdeU materials. In half an hour th9- 
ftrcatcr iiumbtr of them were completely intoxicatedj 
Till- »o- Thus prepared they broke into the naiioiial aesembly^ 
MNt'itw'^ not only filled the galleries, but took ihtir seats among 
t|«W»uuT, (be Iftw5i\trs, overwhelmed ihein with the grossest and 
■ tif «.-rm- loiideat ob.icenity and imprecations. At last two of them; 
Sif*iii o''«e"'in5 thv president'^ chair to he cnipn-, took posses^ 
twepi.itnra sioii of it thcoiseWcB, and dictated the subjects of discuS' 
sioii. Such, even then, was French liberty ; such were the 
oBsessoM who controlcd the deliberations of men assembled 
on the ni'}'l momentous business that could occupy legist 
latorn. Wiiite the female army was thus employed at 
* VersaiHts, the fermentation at Paris rose to an extraordi- 

iiar\' pitch and all classes of the populace burned with 
anxiety to know the result of the expedition. The national 
guards became so impHtient, that they compelled their 
oilicers to lead them to Vet's, lilies, and declared their ress* 
lution to join in obliquing; the king to repair to Paris, hit 
Fayetic, the, cr.nunandrT, though a friend to ihe new con- 
aiitutioo, was favoiirablv disposed to the person of Lewis,' 
.m^f ' as Weil as to the authority''- which the new system had 
* * coiifiirrcd on the sovereign, and was the adversary of vio- 
lent repulilicans on the one hand, and of the Orleans faction 
on the other. He endeavoured to dissuade his soldten 
from this expedition but found that the attempt would fa* 
impracticable; he therefore tried to moderate its operatiott. 
As the guards made no scruple of publicly proclaiming 
their opinions and sentiments on national affairs, L* 
■s- ' Fayette and his officers easily discovered whence th«r 
-',' , pvc'ient thoughts and intentions originated. The grena- 
^^ <!icrs informed the general, without reserve, they uiidep- 

^ i- "etnod tile king to he nn Ideot, therefore they (the grena- 
'** dicrs) would not hfsitateto declare, that matters must gO 
(Ml much, better by the appointment of a regent. As this 
WRS the pecuiJnr languagennd iloctriue of IMirabeat) SSd- 
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ether directors of the Orleans faction, there could be little CHAP* 

XrLllII 

.ttoubt where either the politics or the march of the guards 



originated*^ Many of the soldiers also declared an inten- i^gg 
Jtion of massacring the queen* The Parisian guards arrived 
At. Versailles late in the evening, and were most cordially 
received by the national guards at Versailles, the mob of 
•the same place, and the amazons of Maillard/ The 
most ferocious of the guards and other mobs in the mom« 
iag surrounded the palace, and, with dreadful bowlings, 
Enounced the murder of the queen; and the palace was 
filled with consternation. But Marie Antoniette was 
not frightened. Amid crimes, (says Bertrand), alarms, 
confusion, and general stupor, the queen majestically dis- 
played the sublimest and most heroic character. Her con- 
stant serenity, her countenance firm, and ever full of dig- 
nity, transfused her own courage into the soul of all who 
^qiproached her. On that day she received a great deal 
io£ company. To some who expressed uneasiness she 
jreplied, ^^ I know they are come from Paris to demand my 
-^' head ; but I learned of my mother not to fear death, and 
'^ I will wait for it with firmness." Her answer to the 
advice given to her, to fly from the dangers that threat- 
ened her, does not less deserve to be recorded. — "No, 
** no," said she ; " never will I cjesert the king and my chil- 
^' dren : I will share whatever fate awaits them." Some 
liours of sleep happily came to repair her exhausted 
•strength, and to enable her to encounter on the next day, 
with equal magnanimity, dangers still more horrid. About 
iialf past five in the morning, the repose of the princess 
received a frightful disturbance. An immense crowd en- 
deavoured to break down the palace gate, and after mur- 
dering two of the life guards, effected their purpose. 
Dreadful bowlings announced their entrance into the 
•palace : they soon arrived at the foot of the great stair- 
iCase, and ran up in crowds, uttering imprecations and the 
•nost sanguinary threats against the queen.* Before six The sin^ 
they forced their way to the apartments of the royal con- palace; 

e Annual Register 1795, page 48. f Bertrand informs us, that this 

man was mther turbulent than malignant, and even tried t» preserve some de- 
cree of moitcration among his troop ; which was certainly, in their present eon- 
diuon, nocusy task. g Bertrand, vol. ii. 112. 
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The sentinel monsieur de Miomandrc, perceiving 
the ruSians. called out," Save the queen ; her life is sought! 
" I stand atone against two thousand tigers." Her majes- 
ty escaped by a priiaic passage into the king's apartment, 
•ucnin lo Lewis, fiying to her relief, was met by his own guards, 
SciuwDi ^^^ escorted him back to his apartments, where he found 
f^ihe'hl. **'* <l"e«i> ^^ children arrived. The ruifians now endca- 
numof vourcd to force the antichambcr, which a body of loyal 
hr^ddco- gyjj^g defended with heroic courage ; but their number 
was decreasing under the murdering hands of the banditd. 
The assassins had almost entered the apartment when th« 
persuasions and supplications of Fayette and his o£ceis 
induced them to desist. Meanwhile, the furious mob is 
the outer court demanded the appearance of the king and 
queen : the royal pair was persuaded to present themselves 
on the balcony. An universal cry arose. To Paris, lo Pari* 
Thekinj! Refusal or remonstrance would have been instant death: 
^JJ^^"!!"" ''^'^ king's assent was immediately notified, and the furioui 
!j*pjrt for rage converted into the most tumultuous joy. Within at 
hour began the procession, more melancholy and humiUar 
ting to the king and queen than any which history record) 
of captive princes exhibited as. spectacles to triumphmA 
enemies. The sovtreign of a mighty and splendid mon. 
archy ; so long and so recently famed for learning, arts, 
•—1 sciences, and civilization : renowned for the geuerosi^, 
honour, and valour of its nobility ; the courage and disci- 
pline of its numerous and formidable armies j their zeal- 
Mnornfiii ous and enthusiastic affection for their king and hit 
Eft^em- f^""'')" '• '■''^ ardent loyalty of the whole people ; was now, 
dni mo- without foreign invasion or war; without any avowed 
"" ' competitor for his throne ; even without any acknowledg- 
ed rebellion of his subjects, with his queen and family, 
dragged from his palace, and led in triunaph by the off- 
scourings of his metropolis, the lowest and most despic- 
able of rutHans, the meanest and most abandoned trulls. 
FiirilMT From the 6lh of October 1?89, the king is to be con- 

Iwgi^n^ sidered ss a prisoner at Paris. Mounier, equally the 
V*!!*, fritnd of libtny and of monarchy, from these horrid 
transactions augured the downfal of both. He and other 
penetrating observers saw that the outrages were not the 
mere accidental ebuUitipns of a temporary and local fren- 
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zy, but the eflFects of a general cause. He, Lally ToUen- CHAP, 
dal, and others of the moderate party, who had been the ^^^^.^^^ 
vigorous and ardent advocates of a limited monarchy, iy%9. 
now seeing their efforts unavailing, seceded from the as- 
sembly. But the just and virtuous Mounier, before his 
retirement, established an inquiry into the recent massa- 
cres. The national assembly followed the king to Paris. 
.The republican party now began to express suspicions of 
the duke of Orleans, which they had before entertained ; 
though finding him and his creatures instrumental to their 
designs, they had made use of his agency as long as it 
was wanted. Become now so powerful, they thought 
proper to drop the mask, and intimated to him through 
Fayette, that his presence in France was incompatible 
with the public good : he was accordingly compelled to 
retire into England. At this time the Parisian mob pro- 
mulgated its resolution to take the administration of jus- 
tice into its own hands ; and accordingly hanged^ several 
aristocrats (especially bakers) at the lamp post. The as- The «ut« 
scmbly, from regard to its own safety, resolved to prevent e"rnraent 
so summary proceedings. They passed a very effective endeavour a 
jdecree, by which the municipal magistrates were obliged the mob. 
to proclaim martial law whenever the mob proceeded to pr^secu- 
outrage. They instituted a criminal inquiry into the late tions for 
murders ; several ringleaders were hanged, and terror poae. 
thus was struck into the rest. Some degree of tranquil- 
lity was established in the metropolis ; and the assembly 
proceeded with less interruption and greater security in its 
schemes of legislation. 

Such were the leading features and principal acts of EfTeetsof 
the French revolution in 1789. Britons rejoiced at the jvenoh 
overthrow of the old French government because so con- revolution 
trary to the liberty which they themselves enjoyed. A 
change from such a system they concluded must certainly 
be an improvement. They trusted that the alterations in 
France would generate a government similar to the Bri- 
tish constitution. Presuming beneficial effects from the 
French revolution, the greatest part of the people rejoiced 
at this event. The generous feelings of Englishmen sym- 
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CHAP, pathised with the asaenors of liberty, before ihey had til 
^yiV and opportunity to ascertain its effects on tde situation and 
P^g chnracters of its new votarii;s. Men whose classical erudition 
iVtr-iinE had a greater influence in forming their opinions than experi- 
pivern- t""^* a"d rtsBOn ! who judged of political wisdom more 
nvcut. una ff^^ ([,o practice of the ancient republics than from hia- 
qiumieil tory, investigation of character, and circumstances, admi- 
neV/iiri- ^'^ what they conceived to be approaches to the democn- 
tic institutions of Greece and Rome. Scholars, chtcfiy 
eminent for philology', were, with very few exceptions, ad- 
mirers of a system' that they supposed similar to those 
which they found delineated and praised in their favourite 
languages. Literary men of a higher class than mere 
linguists i persons of profound metaphysical and mors! 
philosophy, but of more genius and speculative learoifl 
than conversancy with practical affairs, commended mt 
lawgivers of France for taking for their guide the " 
" larity of reason, instead of following the narrow 
*' dastardly^ coastings of usage, precedent, and autholt 
" ty." There were many who, forming their ideM>tf 
civil and political liberty from their own abstraetiofta'fll A ' 
than from experience, admired the French for declariBg*wfe' 
equality of mankind, and making ihat principle the basis 
of government, instead of modifying it according to ei- 
pediencv. This latter class comprehended the greater 
number of eminent projectors of civil and ecclesiastieal 
reform, who long had considered even Britain herself 
deficient in the liberty which their fancies represented as 
deducible from the rights of man. Various political so- 
cieties had been constituted for different purposes of re- 
form, but of late years the most active of them had mani- 
fested principles too abstract and visionary' to be prac- 
ticably consistent with the British constitution, 
any form of government founded upon an opinion that 
human nature is imperfect, and requires controls propor- 
tioned to the prevalence of passion. These societies" 

i The instanres are numerous, ss tlie obstrviug reaJer tan eaiilj recolleH 
vlthDut {uu'lieuiirRKtioii. 

k See ViiHlien: flallida. 

1 Set Prict'i ISwoiine or Uie love of our country, Noveroter, 4, 1719, i« 
PriesUcr, p««rin ; hIui, VVritin|p of their vntariei, imssirn. 

ID iCevcdution Club uad Socictj foTCoiutitstiOQiilLiforniBtioa. 
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praised the French revolutionists, and recommended their CHAP, 
example as a glorious pattern for the human race. They ^^^..^J 
sent congratulations to the French leaders. A reg- ^^gg 
ular official correspondence was carried on between 
the members of private clubs in England, and the 
leaders of the republican revolution in France. States- 
men of high rank, and of the highest talents,'^ venerating 
liberty in general, presumed French liberty would render 
its votaries happy; and imputing the aggressions of France 
on this and other nations to the corrupt ambition of her 
court, anticipated tranquillity from her renovated state, 
and rejoiced at a change that appeared to them to fore- 
bode peace to Britain and to £urope. These admirers of 
the French revolution were stimulated by British patriot- 
ism as well as love of freedom. The excesses they saw 
and lamented, but tracing them to their source, they im- 
puted them to enthusiasm ; which, reasoning from expe- 
rience, they trusted, though furiously violent in its opera- 
tion on such characters, would gradually subside, and 
leave only the ardour of useful reform and improvement. 
The ablest men on the side of administration, abstained 

^ from delivering any opinion concerning the internal pro- 
ceedings of a foreign state which had not then interfered 
ivith ours. At the end of 1789, by far the greater num- 
ber of all classes and parties in Britain was friendly to 
the French revolution ; and its favourers included a very 

" great portion of genius and learning, while none was 
hitherto exerted by our countrymen on the opposite side. 

. Such was the impression which this extraordinary change 
of Gallic polity produced in the most liberal and enlight- 
ened of neighbouring nations. 

n See Speeches of messn. Fox and Sheridan in seaaon 1700, 
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Meeting of pariiamenU — At the beginning of the session 
little debate or discussion. — Mr. Fox takes an oppor^ 
tunity of praising the French revolution-'-^omfnends the 
cojiduct of the French army in supporting the cause of 
the people against an arbitrary court — likens them to 
the English army supporting the prince of Orange — 
deems the French revolution in many respects^ similar 
to the deliverance of England, — His friend and political 
associate Mr. Burke^ manifests a different opinion^-'^n^ 
folds his view of the French revolution — considers its 
principles^ and the characters on which they are opera" 
ting-^^oints out its first effects^ and deduces the outran 
geous excesses from its nature and doctrines^^^eprecates 
the French system as a model for England^^^enies the 
allegations of similarity between the French and British 
revolution — praises the excellence of the British consti"' 
iiition^ as contrasted with the French system. — Mr. 
Sheridan concurs in Mr. Fox^s praises of the French 
revolution. — 3Ir. Pitt^ praising the British constitU' 
tion^ delivers no opinion on the French system.* — Dm- 
senters again propose to seek the repeal of the test act. 
— Circumstances apparently favourable to the hopes of 
the dissenters — they are strenuously opposed by the 
7netnbers of the church.-^Fork entitled^ Review of the 
case of the Protestant dissenters. — Dissenters trust 
their cause to the transcendent talents of Mr. Fox — his 
view of the subject^ and answers to objections. — Mr. 
Pitt continues to treat admissibility to offices as a mere 
question of expediency*— deems the leaders of the dissen- 
ters inimical to our establishment — adduces from the 
conduct of the dissenters ^ and the situatio7i of political 
affairs^ arguments against the repeal. — Mr. Burke 
speaks on the same side. — Majority against the propo 
sed repeal. — Mr. Flood proposes apian for a parliament' 
ary reform — liis subtle theory i$ controverted by Mr. 
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Windham^^tvithdraws his motton,*-^Petitionsfrom man- 
tifacturers of tobacco^ praying' to repeal the law subject' 
ing them to excise, — A motion to that effect by Mr. 
Sheridan^-^is negatived. — Financial stateme?its, — Pros- 
perous situation of the country •-^Mr. Du?idas presents 
an account of our East India possessions* — Libels against 

. the commons on account of the management of Hastings^ s 
trial — censured.-^Dispute with Spain.-— No otka Sound. 
'^Insult offered by Spain-^^^atisfaction demanded. — Con- 

' duct of Spain.'-^King^s message to parliament.^-^Parlia'' 
ment unanimously pledge their support of the king in 
vindicating' the rights of Britain. — Dissolution of par- 
lament. — Warlike preparations. '^-Diplomatic discussion 
between Britain and Spain. — Spain attempts to interest 
France. — The French nation is inimical to war with 

. . England. — Spain, hopeless of aid, yields to the demands 
. #/* Britain. — The disputes are adjusted in a convention. 

THE British parliament had sitten so late in CHAP, 
the preceding year, that it did not meet till the 21st of ^^I^T]^ 
January 1790. In the opening speech, his majesty men- i^g^ 
tiiened the continuance of the war in the North and East Meeting of 
of Europe, and informed the house that the internal situa- ^nu 
tioa of different parts of the continent engaged his majes« 
ty's most serious attention. Concerned as he was at the 
interruption of tranquillity, he was persuaded his parlia- 
ment would join him in entertaining a deep and grateful 
sense of the favour of providence, which continued to 
his subjects the increasing advantages of peace, and the 
uninterrupted enjoyment of those invaluable blessings 
which they had so long derived from our excellent con- 
stitution. His majesty informed them, that during the 
i«cess of parliament he had been under the necessity of 
adopting measures for preventing the exportation, and 
facilitating the importation, of corn. The addresses were . 
voted without opposition or debate ; an act of indemnity 
was proposed, and unanimously carried, respecting the 
order of council about grain. 

During the first weeks of the session, there was 
scarcely any parliamentary discussion, but afterwards 
some of thf: most striking efforts of eloquence arose froni 
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t properly- before the house. Such 
a momentiiiiB cvrni as the French revolutiju, inlcresling 
~i-^ all cnlightcmd men, had very early en^^ged the ardent 
Atihc be- mind of Mr. Fox. This iUu&trious senator venerated 
SrHHiaTi "0*1 admired liberty ; and contcmpLiting ihe GiJhc change, 
wfiT'/i' •!'*tiniated its nature and value by ihc happiness which, he 
iMicorttls- conceived, from overturning an arbitrary government, it 
WtTlVH ^ould bestow upon many millions. He spoke with 
!^!^-?' ■ Ifnnspori and exultation of a great people breaking their 
chains on the heads of their oppressors, and celebrated 
. the pariicithtr acts, both civil and military, that had heea 
niosl instrumental in effecunglhe change. As a man he 
rejoiced in the lubversioa of despotism, and as a Briton, 
in a state from which he foreboded tranquillity to this 
country. When the army esiimatea were under conside- 
ration,'' this distinguished oiitor first promulgated to par- 
liament his opinions conccrQiog die French revolution. 
The military establishments proposed were nearlj' the 
same as in the former year. Messrs. Pitt and Oreuville 
contended, that though there was no reason to apprehend 
hostilities from any foreign power, yet the unsettled st^ 
of Europe, and the internal situation of several parts of 
it made it ntCLSsary for us to keep ourselves in such a 
condition as might enable us to act wuh vigour and effect 
if occasion should require our exertions. Il was (they 
urgued) a preposterous economy to tempt an attack by 
our weakness, and for a miserable present saving to haZ' 
ard a great future expense. Our foreign alliances had 
been approved by all parties, as necessary for the preser- 
vation of that balance of power in Europe upon which the 
permanence of its tranquillity depended ; but they could 
only be rendered effectual for their purpose by our abilit)" 
to support them with an adequate force. Mr. Fox a^ 
gued that our ancient rival :md enemy, by her interna] 
disturbances, probably would be disabled from offering us 
any molestation for a long course of yeajs ; and the new 
form that the goveromeiii of P' ranee was likely to assume 
would make her a bctier neighbour, and less propense. to 
hostility, than when she was subject to the cabal and in- 

" Februarj- OUi, l/'JO- Sec paiiiaiiiculiirj rrporu. 
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trigues of ambitious and interested statesmen.^ He ap- chap. 
p lauded the conduct of the French soldiers during the 
late commotions : by refusing to obey the dictates of the j^g^ 
court, that army had set a glorious example to all the mili- commends 
tary bodies oi Europe, and had shown, that men, by be- duct of the 
cominG: soldiers, did not cease to be citizens. Their con- *'''^"^'* ^^' 
duct (he said) resembled the behaviour of the patriotic porting t]ie 
soldiers of England when the prince of Orange landed to a^imslan 
assist in presi^rvinc: our civil and relis^ious liberties : the arbitrary 

, , court. 

French revolution, indeed, in many respects was like to Likens 
the glorious event which established and secured the lib- JheEng- 
erties of England. Jish army 

To these doctrines Mr. Fox found an opponent in a Uie prince 
very eminent senator, with whom he had coincided du- Hifftfi"^* 
ring the greater part of his parliamentary life. Habitua- and poiiti- 
ted to proiound meditation on important questions in po- ciate, Mr. 
litical philosophy, and thoroughly conversant with history, ^ifj^g^*' 
Mr* Burke had applied himself, with the most watchful difTerent 
attention, to observe the details, afid to study the princi- ^P*"****^ 
pies, of this extraordinary change. He had reprobated 
the old government of France ; and although he thought 
it, in the reign of Lewis XVI. softened in its exercise by 
the progress of civilization, and the personal character of 
the monarch, still he deemed the welfare of the people to 
rest on an unstable basis, and to require very considerable 
reform before it could be a beneficial system. But es- 
teeming arbitrary p6wer a great evil, he knew that unwise 
(efforts to shake it off might produce more terrible calami- 
ties. He venerated the spirit of liberty as, when well 
directed and regulated, a means of human happiness ; his 
respect for it in every individual case, was proportionate 
to his opinion of its probable tendency to produce that end, 
where he had not actual experience to ascertain its effects. 
It VT^as not merely the possession of it that constituted it 

p Mr. Fox's ejEpectatioD of tranquillity to other states from the prevalence 
of freedom iu France, even had there been nothing peculiar in the natare of 
that freedom, and the habits and dispositions of itsWotarics, seems to have arisen 
more from theory than from the actual review of the history of free countries. 
Had the comprehensive and full mind of this philosophical politician called be- 
fore him his own extensive knowledge of the actions of mankind, he would have 
immediately perceived that free nations have been as propense to hostility as 
the subjects of an arbitrary prince. See the sevei-al histories of the ancient re- 
publics in the Greek, I^tin, or modern languages : in our own tongue, Fer^ 
^uson. Gillies, and Mitford. 
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CHAP, a Messing, but the enjoyment of it to such an extent, and witli 
^^.^^J such regulations as could make it subsidiary to virtue andt 
iTBO. hiijipincsE. Its opei-ation ns a blessing or a curse, depend- , 
ed, he thought, on its intrinsic nature, compounded with ', 
the characterolitssubjects, and, inaceitain degree, extrin- [ 
sic causes ; and he uniformly controverted^ those doctrine* , 
of the rights of man which would allow the same freedom ' 
to all persons, and in all circumstances. Neither did he 
conceive, that every one state, though refined, was equally 
fit i'of the beneficial exercise of liberty as every other slate, 
which was not more refined. The control, he though^ 
must be strong in the direct ratio of passion, as well a» 
the inverse ratio of knowledge and reason. Having long 
viewed, with anxiety, the new philosophy become fash' 
ionable in France, he bestowed the most accurate aitei>r 
tion on the designs of its votaries, as they gradually un^ 
Wdfhlrt* hii folded themselves. A sagacity, as penetrating as his view* 
ypencJi were comprehensive, discovered to him the nature of thosfr 
Z'^tT pHnciples which guided the revolutionists, as welt as tbfl 
''■ characters on which they were operating. The notions'' 
«, of liberty that were cherished by the French philosophjC « 

he accounted speculative and visinnarv, and in no courttrjr 
iiir reducible to salutary practice : he thought ihcv proposed 
much leas restraint than was necessary to govi'rn any com-r 
muuity, however small, consisting of men as they are 
known from experience ; he conceived also that the vola- 
tile, impetuous, and violent character of the French, de- 
manded in so great a nation much closer restraints than 
were requisite in many other states. From the same phi- 
losophy which generated their extravagant notions of 
freedom proceeded also infidelity. He had many years 
before'' predicted that the joint operation of these causes, 
unless watchfiillv and steadily opposed, would overturn 
civil and religions establishments, and destroy all social 
order. The composition of the national assembly, the 

q Bm tlfc ciTBurke, pnavni. rThis wnslho opiniOD which he 

)ui(I niBintiiinHl orinliiliilKv unc> igjeciiliitive politics in genci-al, in his viiHlieiliDi 
ornnlurulsdciciy, HndiiiliTa letter to the aheriFTs of Bristol, and oF French lA- 
(ideli^ HnrI B|ieDuliitivc [xiliticH in tiBtiiculflr, in his bni:eeh afiei- reluming from 
' Tnuite in I7T.1 ;• and in all hU speeches mid u'rluiLgs, nhcnever the occsildi 
jsquiped liiiidaionitioa. 
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degradation of the nobility, the abolition of the orders^ CHAP, 
the confiscation of the property of the churchy and many ,^^.^^^^/^ 
other acts, tended to confirm the opinion which he had ^^^^q, 
formed. Much as he detested the outrages, he reproba- 
ted the principles more, and foresaw that in their unavoid- 
able operation, they would lead to far greater enormities : and dcdu- 
in the spirit and details of the new constitution, he did I^ageouT^" 
not expect either happiness, or even permanent existence* excesses 
The vicinity of France to England made him apprehen- nature and 
sive least the speculations of that country should make ^^^*^«'' 
their way into this, and produce attempts against a con** 
stitution founded on observation and exptfrience, and not 
on visionary theories. The approbation manifested by 
many Britons, both of the doctrines and proceedings of 
the French revolutionists, increased his apprehension. 
When he found that his friend, of whose wisdom and ge- He reprp- 
liius he entertained so very exalted an opinion was among ^^exam!^ 
the admirers of the recent changes in France; he was pietoEnij* 
anxious lest a statesman to whose authority so much 
weight was due, should be misunderstood to hold up the 
transactions in that country as a fit object of our imita-* 
tion. Our patriotic ancestors had with cautious wisdom 
guarded against the contagion of French despotism, which 
bad not only infected our sovereigns Charles and James, 
but also made some impression on many of their subjects. 
The danger in the last ages, he observed, was from an 
example of tyranny in government, and intolerance in reli- 
gion. The disease was now altered, btlt far more likely 
to be infectious. Our present danger arose from atheism 
instead of bigotry, anarchy instead of arbitrary power. 
Through an admiration of men professing to be the vota- 
ries of liberty, those who did not thoroughly examine the 
real features of the French revolution, might be led to 
imitate the excesses of an irrational, unprincipled, pro- 
scribing, confiscating, plundering, ferocious, bloody and 
tyrannical democracy.* He severely reprobated the con- 
duct of the army : the abstract proposition that soldiers 
ought not to forget they were citizens, he did not com- 
bat ; but applied to any particular case, it depended en- 

i See Parlintaenlary DelVftfN, Feb, o, 1790. 
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CHAP, tirely on the circumatanccft : m the recent conduct of tlia 
^il"!* French guards, it was not an ainoy cmtxnJiecl under the 
Ijjd, rcspcctitlilc pivtfiot citizens of the stale in rtsistio^ tyran- 
ny ; it w» the ciise of common soldiers ilescrtiag front 
ihcir officers, lo join a furioLis and licentious popnlaee. 
'rhc conduct of the British soljiery in 1688, was totally 
different from the conduct of the French soldiery in 1789^ 
William of Orange, a prince of the blood royal of Eng- 
land, was called in hy the flower of the English aristo- 
cracy to defeud its ancient constitution, and not lo ierel, 
all distinctions. To this prince, so warmly invited, thai 
aristocr.itic leaders who commanded the troops, weirt 
over with their several corps, as to the deliverer of theirr 
country ; military obtdience changed its oliject j but mtti* 1 
lary discipline was not for a moment intcrruptetl in ita ■ 
Hceuntro- prittciple. After Enumerating the con'^titiients Rnd act! t 
""" of the French revolution, he coatcnded that in alraoit> 



tjw^l'- every particular, anti in the whole spirit of the 
tVrencIi lion, that change differed from the alteration effected fqrt 
SSJuI?'^'' Urilain. " \Vc," said Mr. Burke, " took solid 
'taiiJI''h " ^'" ' ■'*''**^ doubtful questions ; and corrected anom»t^ 
DHtHi " lies in our law. In the stable focdameutal parts of our' 
tlm'iMcon. " constitution, we made no revolution; no, not any altera- 
irutcil " lion at all ; we did not weaken thi? monarchy ; perhaps ., 
«iih tiic ,,..,, , ,_ . , ■ ■ 
Fi-ancJi It might be shown that we strengthv-'ned it very consi-il 

■T"^' " derably. The church was not impaired ; the nation kept> 
" the same ranks, the same privileges, the same franchi- ' 
" SES, the same rules for property. The church and state > 
*' were the same after the revolution that they were before, 
*' but better secured in every part." i 

Mr-Slici'i' Mh.Sheriu AN declared that he entirely disagreed from 
''""""mt ^"^" I^'^'l"^ '^oii'^cfi'hig the French revolution, and express- < 
rm.'i ed his surprise that a senator whose general principles had 

tiiBl'i*ni;h l*^^" uniformly so friendly to liberty, and to the British 
mtduiiati. constitntion, could declare or feel an indignant and unqual- 
ified detestation of al! the acts of the patriotic party in 
France. He conceived theirs to be as just a revolution as 
ours ; proceeding upon as sound a principle, and a great- 
" cr provocation. Abhorring their excesses, he imputed 

them to the depravity of the old government, the senti- 
ments and characters which despotism formed. He him- 
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self regarded the French revolution as a glorious struggle chap. 
for libert)', and wished its supporters the fullest success. ^^.^^^.^^^ 
Concerningthe British revolution, he no less differed from j-q(^ 
Mr. Burke. That event was founded on the same prin- 
ciple with the French change ; regard for the rights of 
man. It overturned tyranny, gave real efficient freedom 
to this country, which,,^e would wish to see diffused 
throughout the world. ^ Mr. Pitt testified his high appro- 
bation of the principles laid down concerning our excel- 
lent constitution : for these he declared this country to the 
latest posterity ought gratefully to revere the name of 
Mr. Burke. With that caution which, advancing all that ]\fr. pjtt^ 
was necessary, abstained from declarations not required ^i"J^«"5.^ 
by the occasion, Mr. Pitt cpnfined his applause to that part constitu- 
of Mr. Burke's speech which referred to the constitution enTno ^ "^ 
of Britain. That was a subject of discussion that could opinion on 

. , thcf reucH 

never be foreign to a British parliament : concerning the system. 
French revolution, as affecting, or likely to affect France 
itself, he delivered no opinion. 

Colonel Phipps and sir George Howard, as military 
men, strongly objected to the panegj^ric pronounced by 
Mr. Fox, on the French guards, as a model of military 
conduct, and contrasted their desertion of their master^ 
auid junction with rioters, with the behaviour of the British 
troops, during the disturbances of 1780. Our soldiers 
did not, in violation of their oaths, and of their allegiance, 
Join anarchy and rebellion, but feeling as citizens and sol- 
diers, patiently submitted to the insults of the populace ; 
in spite of provocation, maintained the laws, and acted 
under the constituted authorities of the realm. 

The dissenters, encouraged by the smallness of the 
majority which had rejected Mr. Beaufoy^s motion of the 

V Mr. Sheridan's admiration of the French revolution appears to Ijave ari- 
sen first from considering it as a triumph of liberty over despotism, in which cslu 
mate he had not paid an adequate attention to its peculiar nature and princi- 
ples ; and secondly, from an idea that in princi]>le it resembled our revrliition, 
though dis^milarity had been very clearly and strongly stated by Mr. Hurke, 
and that statement, though not admitted, bad not been overturned bv Mr. Shc- 
ridAD, or any of his supiwrtcrs.* His ardent wish for the general difrusion of a 
liberty pi*oducing the greatest blessings to Britain, overlooked Uic diversities of 
national chuiacters in different countries. From a pailial consideration of tlic 
ease, instead of an accurate and complete view of every circumstance, and its 
whole character, appeared to arise the prepossessions of many men uf {^eiiiui 
luid pgtriQtism in favour of the French revolution. 

♦ See Parliamentary Debates, Febrnair}-, 1790; 
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cHiP. former year/ peihNHr^tttt iii thitif ^iqipHeatktti to'^fMrifattiW 
i^y4^ aikl spared rib efforts; eUHef hf gMersl Ap^h t» Afe pUP 
■^.j^ lie; dr hy^ttJkf^MAn^ pnideullir iMnriMrs^f die le^Miaatf^ 
iNncnten not wtte'gTolitidii^watadiigto^tdtt their ihmgiii^ Ciy# 
««»iiijiro- ^f Success. The Prench reVoMtiM wdH^ik^oi^ed Vy4^m 
«Mk tiM sldendile nambet* <if Brfcms; ivfa6'¥«tteHitM^ #fe^ pmt0 
SSta^^ l>fea of libertjr thtt w«re et^B^ftby tliAiimM^lvMj JfrejiJI^ 
*^ with pleasure the supposed diffusion of freedom ttf^ttMf 

nie^^hbdars: - This ippMbHti^MTctf Mtfs ^ Odlltf t^tCfU^ li 
many was not wlthtnn'a titag«'ibirasar ^^fafrt* Juaufc^l : 
and the)' began to think that die bij|ilieStperfeMb«lsSl%rtM^ 
govemmetit, consisted in ^xeteption ftotti ^^trmlttf;' ( ^ 
ap. gt^aemunbei^: totdfy- unetsulnecfted with dfie d H i s iiftferi fe 
ggiStfy IkiMt tpiite itidifie^M abdiit their peculiat'^ 
*|t . ' hittfteirtff,'- iiecattie tedous adviidMeS for tb& 
• ^'^ tbt and oorpotatiovaicUt a» ibimical to the flgte^ 
Utdy pi^mulg^ed in die iiei^ttMriiig nadbni f^*9d 
fteionarjr theories thef'thdms df dte'disseiitcfi^^^ 
tained in perlddi<ed puUitettotts/ whiefa were 
prbtfioting their ciiiise, and' in other 6eeartlBinal'*# 
doeed for their senrtee. The leaders of theilDft MnMMi 
ists -having declared their enmity to the national felig^ 
found ready and willing auxiliaries among those who had 
no religion at all. The deists, encouraged by the aspect 
of affairs in France to hope for the speedy diiTusion of 
infidelity, or as they phrased it, lig'htj eagerly joined in S 
measure tending to weaken the great bulwark of national 
faith. From the time of the French revolution, we may 
date a coalition between the deists and the Socinian dia^ 
senters, which, in its political or religious effects, after- 
wards extended to many others. Republicans aware of 
the close connexion between the church and monarchy^ 
most readily joined a class of men who were alleged to seek' 
the downfal of our ecclesiastical establishment ; a change, 
which they well knew, would tend to the overthrow of the 
monarch. Besides this new accession of strength, the 
circumstance of an approaching election appeared also 
favourable to the attempt of the dissenters, on account of 
their great weight and influence in many counties and 

y RceAnnlytical Rcvletr,passim 
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corp6rations, and their avowed determination to exert ciiAP. 
them on the ensuing occasion, in the support of such candi- 
dates only as were known, or should promise to be their ^jr^ 
supporters/ Farther to strengthen their cause, they pro- 
posed to consolidate with their own, the interests of the 
Roman catholic dissenters, and from the various constitu- 
ents of their force, they had sanguine expectations of 
success* 

On the other hand, the friends of the church, though xhcj are 
not so early in their preparations, were fully as vigorous «t»-e»uous- 
when they did commence. Less numerous, but more for- % mem- 
cible, literary efforts were made in defence of our ecclesi- Xmch.* "^ 
asticaU establishments. The case was argued from the \^.°^*?«"" 
probable tendency of dissent, from actual experience of the vie-w of 

' general conduct of dissenters, and from the present state proil^atant 
of political affairs. On the first head it was observed, ilissenier^\ 
that ill will to the establishment" must in all governments 

. belong to the character of the dissenter, if he be an honest 
Tiotan, however it may be softened by his natural good dis- 

-< position, or restrained by political sagacity. A dissenter 
may occasionally support an establishment which he hates, 
if ,he foresee that its ruin would raise another from which 
bi& party would meet with less indulgence.** But a pre- 
fierence to his own sect is in itself a virtuous principle ; 
every dissenter must be inclined to use any influence or 
^^uthority with which an imprudent government may intrust 

' him, to advance his sect in the popular esteem, and to 
increase its numbers. He will employ all means that ap- 
pear to himself fair and justifiable, to undermine the 
church, if he hope that its fall may facilitate the establish- 
ment of his own party, or some other more congenial to 
his own. In all this, the crime is not in the man, but in 
the government intrusting him 'with a power, which he 
cannot but misuse. The man himself, all the while, sup- 
poses he is doing good, and his country service ; and the 

z This mode of proceeding is much blamed by eminent, but moderate mem- 
bers of their own body, whose opinion I have heard very lately in personal 
eODVcrtation. 

a See Revieno of the case of protestant dissenters / a celebrated pamphlet 
imputed to Dr. Horsclcy. 

b The dissenters often cited their fidelity to the house of Hanover, and en< 
imitTtothe Staails. This remark was probably intended t^ nvcoout for lh6ir 



harm « hkh h« may effect under tlie nnuuii of doing ^od, 
win Ijg tile griiater in propordoa to hU abiliiita and vir- 
tues ; on thesa kindcoiable principles the policy of a test- 
is tuiimltd. To contiim arguments fruni probable tea- 
deucy, apptjJa wei-e made to facta ; and ttie liistory qi 
disaanieis was truceU from ihc iirsl geiuis of puritanism 19 
the present lime. Under certain reatrictioaa, thsy had 
bL-cii bc-Dcdcial to the coRioiunity, but without these re- 
Stticlions ihey had been hurtful. This position was illusr 
li'attd hy views of their proceedings during the last cen- 
tury i from the Ktlainnicnt of partial advantage, to tlie 
nVk.-1'tLrow of the church and monarchy, the destruction of 
rwk, coiiilscalioQ of property, cruel persecutioas and 
iii»&a;icr<;s. The principles which had produced such 
cuurinities were now cherislied and supported, and wanted 
ouly predouiin;int power to give them efl'ect. Dr. Priest- 
ley, loliowttl by a nunterous tribe of votaries, had pub- 
lished hb enmity to the church; while Dr. Price had aa 
less pulilicl^' proclaimed his enmity to monarchy. Th^ 
iiud their disciples had, from the downfal of the orders in 
yxntCGa itecorae nwre ectger in their expectacioos, iqqr^ 
ciinfitlcut in thtir boasts, and more incessant in their 
tlToitK. For these and other reasons founded on [he same 
piinclples, the moat eminent of the prelates, the body of 
ilie clergy, and the friends of the church, called to the 
people to assist tliem in defending the ecclesiastical estab- 
., lisiiment. The dissenters, to have an advocate of abili- 
ties proportioned to their conception of the importance of 
the question, intrusted the discussion of their cause to the 
]^ bnlliant and powerful talents of Mr. Fox ; and on the 2d 
I*- of March the orator brought the subject before the house 
of commons. Acquainted with the arguments employed 
by Dr. Horseley, and odier champions of the church, he 
directed his reasoning chieiiy to impugn their aliegationst 
and pursued nearly the order of those whom he wished to 
confute. It was, he coutended, unwarrantable to infer a 
pricri, and contrary to the professions and declarations of 
the persons holding such opinions, that their doctrmes 
would produce acts injurious to the common weal. Men 
ought not to be judged by their opinions, hut by their 
actious. Speculative notions ought never to disqualify a 
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mail for executing an office, the performance of whose du- chap. 
ties depends upon practical abilities, dispositions and habits. J^^]|^' 
The object of the test laws at first had been to exclude j^^ 
anti- monarchical men from civil offices ; but such<:oriduct His view 
proceeded upon false pretences, it tended to hypocrisy, ject, 
and served as a restraint on the good and conscientious 
only. Instead of a formal and direct oath of allegiance, 
they resorted by means of a religious test, to an indirect 
political standard. The danger of the church arose only 
from the supine negligence of the clergy, and the superior 
activity and zeal of the dissenters, in discharging the du- 
ties of their sacred functions. History exhibited the dis- 
senters supporting the principles of the British constitu- 
tion, while the high church promoted arbitrary power. 
When this country had been distracted with internal 
troubles and insurrections, the dissenters had with their 
lives and properties stood forward in its defence. Their 
exertions had powerfully contributed to defeat the rebel- 
lions in 1715 and 1745, to maintain the constitution, and 
establish the Brunswic family on the throne : in those 
times every high churchman was a jacobite, and as inimi- 
cal to the family of Hanpver, as the dissenters were ear- 
nest in their support. An attempt had recently been 
made, with too great success, to raise a high church party : 
the discipline of the church, and the abstract duties which 
she prescribed, he admired and revered, as she avoided 
all that was superstitious, and retained all that was essen- 
tial : he therefore declared himself her warm friend. Indi- 
vidual members of the body he esteemed for their talents, 
learning and conduct ; but as a political party, the church 
never acted but for mischief. Objections had been raised andansirer 
for the repeal, from the French revolution ; but this great *? °^i®^" 
event was totally irrelevant, as an argument against the 
elaims of the dissenters : it had, indeed, a contrary ten- 
dency ; the French church was now paying the penalty 
of former intolerance. Though far from approving of 
the summary and indiscriminate forfeiture of church pro- 
perty, in that country, he could not but see that its cause 
was ecclesiastical oppression. This should operate as a 
warning to the church of England ; persecution may pre- 
vail for a time ; but ultimately terminates in the punish-^ 
Vol. III. A a a 
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CHAP, mem of its abettors. He was aware that the cause which 
^^^^- he had undertaken, was not at present popular ; some of 
jjgrt those whom he roost highly valued differed from him upon 
this subj'.ct. So far was he individually from having any 
connexion with the dissenters, that in them he had expe- 
rienced the most violent political adversaries ; but regard- 
ing their cause as the cause of truth and liberty, he should 
give it his warmest support both 'on the present and every 
future occasion. He concluded with proposing a more 
specific motion for the revision of the teat act, than any 
which was formerly made. 
Mr. Pill Mr. Pitt, after arguing that eligibility to offices in 

(otnmiad- any community, was a question not of right but expe- 
miu^lity diency, considered the test act upon that ground. Prc- 
■ nicre suming the utility of the ecclesiastical establishment to be' 
upoliea- generally granted, he inquired whether the principles o^ 
Vi the dissenters did not aspire at the subversion of the church,' 

and whether their conduct did not manifest an intention 
of carrying these principles into practice. Mr. Fox had' 
proposed to judge men, not by their opinions, but by their 
actions. This was ccriainly the ground for procedure ia' 
judicial cases; but in deliberative, the policy of prevention 
was ofion not only wise but necessary ; opinions produced 
actions, therefore provident lawgivers and statesmen must 
often investigate opinions, in order to infer probable con- 
duct. Leading dissenters, from their principles inimical 
to the church, had indicated intentions immediately hos- 
'"^^™'tile; and favourite arguments in their works were the 
oftheiiis- useleasness of an establishment, and the probability that 
imiMrto* ^y V'go""' ^"'^ unanimity it might be overthrown. Against 
oare<ul>- such avowed designs, it became al! those who desired the 
preservation of the church, firmly to guard. Admissibility 
into offices of great trust would obviously increase the 
power of the dissenters ; the assertions of their advocates, 
that their theological opinions had no influence on their 
political conduct, were most effectually confuted by their 
own declarations. At a general meeting they had sub- 
scribed resolutions recommending to voters to support, at 
the election, such members only as favoured the repeal. 
'i'hus while they themselves reprobated a religious test 
established by the constituted authorities of the kingdom. 
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they wished to enforce a political test by their own sole CHAP, 
authority* Perceiving their general principles practically ^^^^^^ ' 
operating in conduct hostile to the church, he should vote |^^ 
against a repeal, which in the present circumstances he 
deemed injurious to our establishment. 

Mr. Burke, from various details and documents, 
endeavoured to prove, that the dissenters anxiously de- 
sired, and confidently expected, the abolition of tithes and 
the liturgy; and that they were bent on the subversion of 
the church.* The arguments recently and now employed The trgu. 
in the writings and speeches of the friends of the church, ™®"^j ^ 
the conduct of the dissenters, and the downfal of the applies. 
French hierarchy, placed in the most striking light by ^^* 
Mr. Burke, added powerfully to the eflfect of Mr. Pitt's 
reasoning, and made a deep impression on members of 
parliament. In a meeting consisting of about four hun- Great ma- 
dred, there was a majority of near three to one against the ^i^n«t the 
projected repeal. repeal. 

The spirit of change extended itself to our political 
constitution ; two days after the rejection of Mr. Fox's 
motion, Mr. Flood proposed a reform in the representa- Mr. Flood 
tipn of the people in parliament. This proposition, like ?SS!IJ^* 
the reasoning for the eligibility of dissenters, was ^j^f' 
grounded upon abstract theories concerning the rights of 
men. In a speech replete with metaphysical subtlety, he 
endeavoured to prove, that in the popular branch of our 
government, the constituent body was inadequate to the 
purpose of elections. Electoral franchises ought to be 
formed on principles both of property and number. Elec- hu subtle 
tors should be numerous, because numbers are necessary ^^^^^ 
to the spirit of liberty; possessed of property, because 
property is conducive to the spirit of order. Pursuing 
these principles through various theoretical niceties, and 
applying them to the actual state of representation, he 
endeavoured to evince the necessity of a reform, which 
should extend electoral franchise to every householder. 
In answer to this theory, Mr. Windham argued from 
plain fact and experience, Mr. Flood had proved by an 

c To establish these positions, he quoted passa^s from the resolutions »t 
the public meetings'; their catechiBms ; the writings of doctors Price aii4 
Priestley, and other supporters of the caitst- 
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arithmetical statement, what no one denied, that the repre* 
sentation was unequal, but he had not proved from politi* 
cal history and reasoning, that it was inadequate. States- 
men and lawgivers should argue from experience, and 
. not from visionary theories ; we had no data to ascertain 
the operation of such fanciful projects. Our representation 
as it stood, answered its purpose, as appeared in the wel*- 
fare of the people, and the prosperity of the country. 
According to the present system, it was evident that the 
influence of the people was very extensive and powerfuL 
It was their voice that sanctioning, permitted the most 
important acts of the executorial government; the com- 
mencement and continuance of war ; the conclusion of 
peace, and the appointment of ministers were most fre- 
quendy dictated by the people. Their weight was fully 
as great as expediency, their own security, and happiness ' 
fidmitted. Besides, wei^ parliamentary reform generally 
desirable, the present era of speculation, change, and fer- 
ment, was totally unfit fpr the purpose. Messrs. Burke* 
Pitt, and others maintaining the same ground, and a great 
majority appearing inimical to Mr. Flood's plan, he with- 
drew his motion. These were the only great political 
questions which engaged the house of commons that sea- 
son; and there they rested without extending to the 
peers. 

Subjects of revenue occupied the chief attention of 
parliament, during the remainder of the session. Dealers 
in tobacco presented a great number of petitions, praying 
for the repeal of the act, which subjected that commodity 
to the excise. Mr. Sheridan took the lead in this sub- 
ject, and, having in a splendid speech directed his elo- 
quence against the whole system of excise laws, by the 
fertility of his genius, in bis illustrations, he gave an 
appearance of novelty to so very trite a subject. He 
came at last to the peculiar hardships of the tobacco bill, 
enforced the objections made the preceding year, and pro- 
posed a resolution, that the purvey of the excise is inap- 
plicable to the manufactory of tobacco. It was contended 
by ministers, that the arguments against this application 
pf excise, rested on the testimony of dealers, who had 
4erived a great profit from fraudulent traffic, of which 
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they were now deprived by the new mode of collection* CHAP. 
It could be no just argument against a plan for the pre- ^^^.y^^J- 
vention of illicit trade, that it was not sanctioned by the ^790, 
approbation of contraband dealers. Was it unfair or 
illiberal to doubt the veracity and honour of a smuggler, 
when he gives testimony concerning his forbidden articles. 
The extent of former frauds was obvious in the produc- 
tiveness of the late preventive means. Since its subjec- 
tion to the excise, the revenue from tobacco had increased 
upwards of three hundred thousand pounds a year.^ For »? '^ega- 
these reasons, Mr. Sheridan's motion was negatived by a 
majority of a hundred and ninety-one to a hundred and 
forty-seven. 

Ik the month of April, Mr. Pitt opened his scheme Fhianeial 
of finance for the year; having in genenal stated the pros- ^^^^^^M^- 
perous situation of the country, to prove and illustrate his 
position, he recapitulated the extraordinary expenses, de- . 
frayed in 1789, in addition to the regular establishment. 
Notwithstanding these unforeseen demands, though we 
had borrowed only one million, we had paid six millions 
of debt. The increase of revenue, which had thus liqui- 
dated so many and great charges, originated in two per- 
manent causes, the suppression of smuggling, and the 
increase of cdmmerce.® Our navigation^ had increased Prosperity 
in proportion to our commerce. This prosperity arose country. 

d From the statement of the tobacconists, it appeared, that the manufae- 
turers were about four hundred in number j. eight millions of pounds were annu- 
ally smuggled. The revenue which amounted to four hundred thousand pounds 
sterling j this sum purloining from the public they divided among themselves, 
so that each manufacturer on an average gained a thousand a year, by cheating 
the public. 

e The exports for the year 1789, as valued by th? customhouse enU'ies, 
amounted to no less a sum than 18,5l3,()00i. of which the British manufactured 
goods exported, amounted to 13,490,000/. Upon an average of the expoils six 
years prior to tbe American war, which average he took on account of those 
years being tlie period in which our commerce flourished most, it appeared, 
that the British manufactured goods exported, amounted to no more than 
10,343,000/. The imports for that year, amounted to a higher sum than was 
ever before known, being valued at 17,828,(K)0/. This increase of import, 
which miglit at first appear disadvantageous, as it might seem to lessen the 
balance of trade in favour of the countiy, Mr. Pitt having traced to its real ^ 
source, showed to arise from circumstances demonstrating the wealth and pros- 
perity of the nation. It issued in remitted property from the East and West 
Indies, from the increased pixnlucts of Ireland, sliowii^ the growing prosperity 
of the sister kingdom, from the Greenland and SOuth Wales fisheries, being 
wealth poured in from the ocean. 

f In the year 1773, there belonged to British ports, 9,224 vessels, and 63,000 
Bcamen; and in the year 1785, 11,085 vessels, and 83,000 seamen, showing an • 
Increase of seamen in 1788, abore the «umber in 1773, of no less than onc-thii'd. 
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CTIAP. from the industry and enterprise, and capital, which are foroo- 
^™^^ ed and protected under the British constitution. Asystem 
i;vo pruduciivc of so momentous b(?nefits, it was our most sacred 
duty to defend against all innovations. Mr, Sheridan en- 
deavoured, as in the preceding year, to controvert the 
miniatcr'B calculations, and through the same means, by 
including in a general average, the year 1786, that had 
hocn unproductive from causes peculiar to itself. The 
nupplien for the army, navy, and ordnance, were nearly 
ihc same as tn the former year : no new taxes were im- 
posctl ; but there was a lottery as usual. 
Mr. D<i«- Mr. Dundas »bout the same time, presented an ac* 

illb^ count of the financial state of India. The result of h»'-, 
■*J^«J|V'^ siawmcnt was, that the revenue considerably exceeded dw 
*■**!«► product of the former year ;< and that the increase thoug^, 
in some particulars, owing to temporary circumstance^ 
was chiefly the effect of permanent causes. The system 
of justice *nd moderation adopted from the time that the 
temtorial possessions were subjected to the control or 
the Britiih government, had produced the most beneficju 
tHUMqucnces both to tlie natives and to this coana^ 
■rh*" landed revenues being much more willingly pud, 
«cie much more easily collected. The friendly inter- 
ruursc between the Hindoos and the British, had suggest- 
i-d various improvements in the collection. Fostered by 
.1 humane and equitable administration, the internal com- 
merce of our India settlements had gready increased. 
Observing rigid faith with the Indian natives, we had to 
incounler no formidable confederacies, which should at 
imce diminish territorial improvement, and cause enor- 
mous expenses. Prosperity arising from a general scheme 

IfTlierctcaacsofBiuBtimmoaatallo - - - J,6I9,9BW. 
of Msrli'as .... l,313,8t) ■ 

nfUombsv 13g,38t 
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of policy at once wise and liberal, must increase with ac- CHAP, 
celerated rapidity. In a few years the company would ^^*^- 
be enabled to pay off their arrears i^ British India would i-q^ 
be more flourishing in wealth, in commerce, manufactures, 
and in every enjoyment, than any other part of the whole 
continent of Hindostan. In the present state of our 
power, we certainly had no danger to apprehend from 
any European nation. Holland was in alliance with us, 
and the French were not in a situation to disturb British 
India. We' had still one enemy in the country, but 
without European auxiliaries, unsupported by the other 
native powers, Tippoo Saib could not be formidable to 
the British force. Mr. Francis endeavoured to contro- 
vert Mr. Dundas's allegations respecting both the territo- 
rial and commercial situation of affairs, and rested his 
objections chiefly upon extracts from letters. These Mr. 
Dund^s insisted, being garbled, wer6 partial and incom- 
plete evidence ; and resolutions formed on Mr. Dundas's 
statement, were proposed and adopted. The house voted 
several sums as a recompense for service, and an indem- , 
nification for losses sustained in the cause of the public. 
On a message from his majesty^ parliament bestowed an 
annuity of a thousand pounds for twenty years, on Dr* 
Willis, who, under providence, had been so instrumental in 
restoring to the country so valuable a blessing.' The salary 
of the speaker was augmented from three thousand to six 
thousand a year. In a committee upon American claims, 
Mr. Pitt represented to the house the losses sustained by 
the family of Penn ; their case was different from that of 
any of the other American loyalists, and therefore could not 
be governed by the rules which the house had established 
respecting the generality of cases. He proposed to grant to 
[ them and their heirs four thousand per annum out of the 
^ consolidated fund. Mr. Wilberforce moved for the con- 
J sideration of the slave trade ; most of the time allotted 
J to that subject was occupied in hearing evidence, and no 
/ bill was introduced during this session. 

fi h The debts of the company for the last year were 7,604,75-W. those of the 

f present year 6,501,385/1 giving a decrease of 1,103,369^ 
i See vol. iii, chap. x\\. 
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CIIAI'. The lri:il of Mr. Hasting!! made but little progresi 

^^^^^..^ during the present session. The court sat but thirteen 
irwL days, in which the managers of the house of commoDs 
Lihoi™ went through the charge relative to the receipt of presents, 
■amiiiuiii which was opened by Mr. Anstruiher, and summed up 
(rfHBsi'.'"'' ''y ^'''' Fox, iu a speech which lasted two days. Mr. 
inp' trill. Burke detailed the circumstances which retarded the trial: 
the appointed mode of procedure had increased the dilfi* 
cutties and delays ; the managers had proposed in the 
written evidence, to confine recital of letters and paper: 
to such extracts as related to the charges ; but the counsel 
for Mr. Hastings insisted on reading the whole of such 
documents, though many of them were extremely long; 
> and the lords had agreed that no partial quotation from 

any paper could be received as evidence ; that either the 
whole contents, or no part should be adduced ; and the 
resolution evidently tending to promote impartial and 
complete inquiry, Mr. Burke complained of as an obstnde 
to the prosecution. It was however, he contended, (he 
duty, of the house of commons, and their managers, to 
persevere in the trial, without regarding any hindrances 
which might occur. He moved two resclunoivi lo that 
effect, and the motions were both carried, Mr. H;istings 
continued to have a most zealous and ardent advocate io 
major Scott, who very frequently employed not only his 
tongue but his pen in the cause. Scott had indeed a great 
propensity to literary exhibitions ; and sundry letters to 
editors of newspapers, and several pamphlets, manifested 
his zeal as a pleader, and his fruitfulness as an author. 
Among his other effusions was a letter subscribed with 
his own name, in a newspaper called the Diary; this 
essay contained many injurious assertions against the 
managers, and also blamed the house of commons for 
supporting the impeachment. On the 1 "th of May, gen- 
eral Burgoync complained of the letter as a gross libcL 
Major Scott avowed himself the author; Iiut declared 
that he meant no offence to the house. If he had been 
guilty of an error, he had been misled by great examples; 
Messrs. Burke and Sheridan had published xtroitffer'^ libels 
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than ever he had written. After offering this defence, CHAP. 
Scott withdrew from the house ; several motions of cen- ^^ )3' .. 
sure were made, and various modifications were offered. j^qq^ 
Mr. Burke was very urgent that an exemplary punish- 
ment should be inflicted ; the conduct of Mr. Scott, he 
averred, had been extremely reprehensible : from the 
commencement of the prosecution he promoted libels 
against the managers, and their constituents.^ After a 
long consideration it was agreed, that the letter should be 
voted a gross libel, and that the author should be cen- 
sured in his place. 

While the nation flourished in the enjo3nnent of Dispute 
peace, an alarm arose that so beneficial a tranquillity "V^^ ^P**** 
would be speedily interrupted. On the 5th of May, Mr. Nootiu 
Pitt delivered a message from his majesty to the com- ^°*'^' 
mens, and the duke of Leeds to the peers ; intimating an 
apprehension that the peace, during which Britain had so 
greatly prospered, might be broken. The following were 
the circumstances in which the message originated. 
J)uring the last voyage of the celebrated Cook, the Reso- 
lution and Discovery having touched at Nootka (or Prince 
William's) Sound, the crews purchased a considerable 
number of valuable furs, which they afterwards disposed 
ef to very great advantage in China ; and captain King^ 
who published the last volume of Cook's voyages, recom- 
mended the trafiic with those northern coasts, as very 
lucrative. In consequence of this advice, some mercantile 
adventurers settled in the East Indies,™ and having con- 
sulted sir John Macpherson the governor general, with 
his consent they undertook to supply the Chinese with 
furs from those regions, and also ginseng, an article that 
was likewise plentiful : for this purpose they fitted oiit 
two small vessels. The trade proved so advantageous, 
that in the year 1788 the adventurers determined to form 
a^permanent settlement. With this view Mr. Mears, the 
gentleman principally concerned, purchased ground from 

1 Mr. Burke said, he was well assured, that not less tlian twenty thousand 
pounds had been expended in libels suppoiting Mr. Hastings j that miyOr Scgtt 
was his agent in ail these cases, and the common libeller of the house. 

m The statement of the grounds of the disnute is compressed from the 
memorial of lieutenant Mears, presented to Mr. Secretary Grenville, which 
«ee in State Papers, 1790. 
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p. the natives, and built a house which he secured and ford- ' 
"'' fied, aa a repositorj' for his merchandise. The following 
, year the seillemcnt was enlarged ; more land was bought 
from the country proprietors, and about seventy Chinese, 
if- with several artificers, constituted the establishment. In 
' the month of May, two Spanish ships of war arrived in 
the Sound ; for some days they made no hostile attempt, 
but on the fourteenth, one of the captains seized an Eng- 
lish vessel, conveyed the officers and men on board the 
Spanish ships, and afterwards sent them prisoners to a 
Spanish port. He also took possession of the lands and . 
buildings belonging to the new factory, removed the Brittdt J 
fing, and declared that all the lands between c£tpe Horilf j 
and the sixtieth degree of north latitude, on the wester* 1 
coast of America, were the undoubted property of the 
Spanish king. Another vessel was captured afterwards 
under the same pretence ; the crews of both were thrown 
into prison, and the cargoes were sold for the captori, 
^vithout the form either of condemnation or judicature. 
The Spanish ambassador first informed the court of Lon- 
don that the ships had been seized; and at the same time J 
expressed his mnster's desire, that means might be takrit 1 
for preventing his Britannic majesty's subjects from fre- ' 
quenting those coasts, which he alleged to have been 
previously occupied by the subjects of the catholic king. 
He also complained of the fisheries carried on by the 
British subjects in the seas adjoining to the Spanish con- 
tinent, aa being contrary to the rights of the crown of 
•- Spain. His Britannic majesty immediately demanded 
i. adequate saiiafaciion to the individuals injured, and to the 
British nation fur the insult which had been offered, 
St of The viceroy of Mexico had restored one of the vesseli,' 
but had not thereby satisfied the nation; on the contrary, 
the court of Spain professed to give up the ships as a 
favour, not as a right, and asserted a direct claim to ex- 
elusive sovereign!), navigation, and commerce, in the 
territories, coasts, and seas in that part of the world. Hia 



n The ship Mid e»w (lliej Miiil) h»<J heen released hj ilie vicproj of 
Mexico, oil the eit|ipasltlon, ns he decluivil, th;<t nothing but ignonince of the 
righti nr SpHiii toulil liiTo iiidui^ llic rnvrvliunls id i|Uebtioa to aucinpt is} 
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majesty, far from admitting this allegation, made a fresh CHAP, 
demand for satisfaction, and having also received intelli- y^..^,^^ 
gence that considerable armaments were equipping in the ^j^ 
ports of Spain, he judged it necessary to prepare on his 
aide for acting with vigour and effect, in supporting the 
rights and interests of Britain. The message from the The kingf« 
king stated the injury and insult, the satisfaction de- ™^?* ^ 
naanded, the reply, the second demand, the subsequent m<»t. 
conduct of Spain, and the measures of Britain arising 
from that conduct : it farther recommended to his faithful 
commons, to enable him to make such augmentations to 
his forces as might be eventually necessary. His majesty 
earnestly wished that the wisdom and equity of the catholic 
king might render the satisfaction which was unquestion- 
ably due, and that this a£fair might so terminate as to 
prevent future misunderstanding, continue and confirm 
harmony and friendship between the two nations, which 
his majesty would ever endeavour to maintain and im- 
prove by all means consistent with the dignity of the 
crown, and essential interests of his subjects.^ 

The message being taken into consideration, Mr. Pitt 
declared, whatever the house must feel on the subject of 
his majesty's communication, he was too well assured of 
the public spirit of every member, to conceive that any 
difference of opinion could arise as to the measures which 
such circumstances would make it necessary to adopt'. 
From the facts stated in the message, it appeared that 
British subjects had been forcibly interrupted in a traffic 
which they had carried on for years without molestation, 
in parts of America where they had an incontrovertible 
right of trading, and in places to which no country could 
claim an exclusive right of commerce and navigation. 
Ships had been seized, restitution and satisfaction demand- 
ed, bat without effect: the court of Madrid had ad- 
vanced a claim to the exclusive rights of navigation in 
those seas, that was unfounded, exorbitant, and indefi- 
nite : in its consequences aiming destruction at our valu- 
able fisheries in the southern ocean, and tending to the 
annihilation of a commerce, wh\ch we were just beginning 

o See State Papers, May 25, 1790. 
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CHAP, to carry on to the profit of the country, in hitherto UQiVc' 
^^^y, quented parts of the globe; it was therefore necessary 
j-jp and incumbent upon the nation to adopt measures which 
might in future prevent aJiy such disputes. Much as wc 
wished for peace, we must be prepared for war, if Spain 
continued to refuse satisfaction for the aggression, and (o 
assert claims totally inconsistent with the rights of inde- 
pendent navigators, to lands which being before unappro- 
priated,they should make their own by occupancy and 
Uhour. He therefore moved an address conformable to 
the message. 

On a subject which involved both the interest and 
honour of the countrj', there was but one semiment in 
both houses of parliament. No British senator couid 
bear without indignant resentment, such an imperious as- 
sumption by any foreign power; and in the commons, the 
first to declare his cordial support was Mr Fox; he how- 
ever blamed the minister for having so very lately afforded 
Biich a flattering prospect of the continuance of peace, 
-when before that time he had known from the Spanish 
ambassador, the principal grounds uf his majesty's mes- 
•Bge. It was replied tliac this animadversion was founded 
on a misapprehension of fact: at the period mentioned, 
government did not know the extent of the Spanish claims, 
nor the preparations that were carried on in the Sp.mish 
Paclix- ports. An unanimous address wus presented by partia- 
imouaiy "" meot, assuring his majesty of their determination to afford 
pledge ijjy^ (i^g most zcalous and effectual support for maintaining 
port of the the dignity of his crown, and the essential interests of his 
Tjadicaiing, dominions.'' This address was soon followed by a vote 
theriBiiii gf credit of a million for the purpose of tarryine into 
ptBntun. _ , ,., -,-,i 

enect the warlike preparations that might be necessary. 

Amotions were afterwards made in both houses, for papers 
that might illustrate the grounds of the dispute, but they 
were resisted upon an established rule, founded in wise 
policy, and sanctioned by uniform precedent, that no pa- 
pers relating to a negotiation with a foreign power should 
be produced while such negotiation is pending. 
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Ok the 10th of June, his majesty closed the session chap. 
with a speech, in which he acquainted the two houses that ^^ii![; 
he had yet received no satisfactory answer from Madrid, ^.^ 
and was therefore under the necessity of continuing to 
proceed with expedition and vigour in preparations for 
war, in the prosecution of which he had received the 
•trongest assurances from his allies, of their determination 
to fulfil the engagements of the existing treaties. His 
majesty announced his intention of immediately dissolving 
the present parliament ; and in signifying this determina- 
tion, he thanked them for the proofs they had given of 
afiVctionate and unshaken loyalty to his person, their uni- 
form and zealous regard for the true principles of our 
invaluable constitution, and their unremitting attention to 
the happiness and prosperity of the country. In a very 
concise, but comprehensive and strong summary, his ma- 
jesty exhibited the effects of their exertions. ** The rapid 
*' increase (he said) of our manufactures, commerce, and 
*' navigation, the additional protection and security afford- 
*' edto the distant possessions of the empire, the provisions 
** for the good government of India, the improvement of 
*^ the public revenue, and the establishment of a permanent 
" system for the gradual reduction of the national debt, 
** have furnished the best proofs of your resolution in 
*' encountering the difficulties with which you had to con- 
^^ tend, and of your steadiness and perseverance in those 
** measures which were best adapted to proniote the essen- 
^^ tial and lasting interests of my dominions." His majesty 
farther emphatically added, " The loyalty and public 
** spirit, the industry and enterprise of my subjects, have 
^^ seconded your exertions. On their sense of the advan- 
^^ tages which they at present experience, as well as on 
^' .their uniform and affectionate attachment to my person 
** and government, I rely for the continuance of that har- 
** mony and confidence, the happy effects of which have so 
** manifesdy appeared during the present parliament, and 
^^ which must at all times afford the surest means of meet- 
*' ing the exigencies of war, or of cultivating with increas- 
^' ing benefit the blessings of peace.'^ The parliament was Diasoiatioft 
dissolved the following day by proclamation. m^t***" 
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mAP. The preparations for maintaining our rights again»t 

''*''^' aggression were carried on with vigour and expedition, 
1790 proportioned to the resources of so potent a nation. But 
irlitie it being the intention of the British government to 
IT"" avoid hostilities, unless absolutely necessary for the na- 
tional honour and security, Mr. Fitzherbert was sent to 
Madrid with full powers to settle the disputes between 
the Spanish and British nations, in a decisive manner. 
piomii- The grounds of the Spanish claims were set forth in a 
^diKu^ jp^jaj^ijon to all the European courts, dated the 4lh erf 
'™^"- Junu, irgo,** and more specilically detailed in a memorial', 
"J^ delivered the 13th of June, to Mr. Fitzherbert, the Bri- 
tish ambassador."' According to these statementa, Spain, 
had a prescriptive right to the exclusive navigation, com^ 
merce and properly of Spanish America and the Spanisti < 
West Indies. The various treaties with England had 
recognised that right: in the treaty of Uireciit, which ■"* 
was still in force, Spain and England had agreed, that th«' 
navigation and commerce of tlie West Indies, under the* 
dominion of Spain, should remain in the precise situa^ 
lion in whicli they stood in the reign of his catholic ma^ 
jesty Charles H. It was stipulated that Spain shouliT 
never grant to any nation permission to trade with her 
American dominions, nor cede to any other power any 
part of these territories.' These rights extended to 
Nootka Sound ; and though Spain had not planted colo- 
nies in every part of these dominions, still they were with- 
in the line of demarkation that had been always admitted. 
On the part of England it was answered,' that though 
the treaty of Utrecht, and subsequent conventions recog- 
nised the rights of Spain to her dominions in America, 
and in the West Indies, to be on the same footing as in 
the reign of Charles II. and we were still willing to ad- 
here to that recognition, the admission by no means pro- 
ved that Nootka Sound made part of those territories. 
By the plainest maxims of jurisprudence, whatever ia 



q State Pa|iers, irwi. r State Papers, 1*90. 

B Tho objcci or Lliis iliiiHlation was. In excluile France nliicb wd* become 
»oe|<Hel}conin:cte(lnaiiS;iiyiii, li-om aiiv sliarcin licr Ami.Tic»ii trade or pi* 

t Stslo Papers, irWi Mr. Fitzherben'sansBcr wtheSpniiish memorial. 
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common belongs to the first occupier ; but the right co- CHAP. 
extensive with occupancy is by occupancy determined : ^^^^^^^^^ 
every nation, like every individual, has a right to appro- ijqq, 
priate whatever they can acquire without trespassing on 
the previous appropriations pf others. The English had 
a right to possess as much of the desert coast of Ameri- 
ca as they could occupy or cultivate. The Spaniards not 
having established their claims by either occupancy or 
labour, proved no right to the exclusive property of 
Nootka Sound. The seizure, therefore, of the British 
vessels and British effects, was an injury and an insult for 
which Britain demanded restitution and satisfaction. The 
language of British justice, demanding what British pow- 
er could so easily enforce from any aggressor that dared 
to provoke its vengeance, was represented by Spain as 
haughty and menacing ; and various difficulties occurred 
before matters were brought to a decision. The Span- Spain at- 
iards professed a desire of conciliation^ but were really jnJ^JlJJt^ 
endeavouring to interest the French government in their France, 
behalf; and the royal family of France was sufficiently 
disposed to support the Bourbon compact ; but the king 
had now lost the power of giving effect to this agreement. 
The national assembly decreed an armament of fourteen ' 
ships of the line, but avowedly to protect their own com- 
merce and colonies, and to embrace no measures that 
were not purely defensive ; and this resolution highly 
gratified the people, who were not then disposed to go to T^« 
war with England. Though the preparations of Spain nation is 
were vigorous as far as her power and resources admitted, ^^^^^^^y^*^ 
yet her fleets consisting of seventy ships of the line, man- England, 
ned by such sailors as she could collect, was little able to 
cope with the navy of England, amounting to one hun- 
dred and fifty-eight ships of th& line, manned by British 
seamen. Finding no prospect of effectual assistance Spain, 
from France, and conscious of her own inability to con- aid^^yTdda 
tend with England, Spain began to mingle proffers of con- to the de- 
cession with her former declarations of pacific intention. Britain. . 
Mr. Fitzherbert having persisted in his demands, without J^,^^ 
relaxi\>g the claims, the Spanish court, on the 24th of Ju- adjuated ie 
ly, issued a declaration testifying their willingness to com- tion. 
ply fully with the demands of his Britannic majesty, by 
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rendering satisfaction and compensation. In order to 
mitigati: to the people of Spain the bitterness of a just 
concession, extorted by fear, the declaration" set forth 
that his catholic majesty was fully persuaded the king of 
Britain would act to him in the same manner, under sim- 
ilar circumstances. Mr. Fitzherhert having accepted the 
declaration, all differences between the courts of Madrid 
and London were terminated with proper formality and 
precision, by a convention" between his Britannic majesty 
and the king of Spain, sic;ned at the Escurial, on the 28th 
of October, 1790, The settlement at Nootka Sound was 
restored, a full liberty of trade to all the northwest coaslft 
of America, and navigation and fishery in the southern 
paciiic were confirmed to England. Both nations were 
equally restricted from attempting any settlement nearer 
to Cape Horn than the most southerly plantalions already 
established by Spain. It was agreed, that should any 
ground of complaint thereafter arise, no violence should 
be committed, but the case should be reported to the re- 
spective courts, who would bring it to an amicablfe 
termination. 

The declaration of the 24th of -July having been re- 
ceived in England, and the result communic.iled by the 
duke of Leeds, secretary of state, to the lord mayor, and 
published in the Gazette extraordinary, afforded great 
pleasure to the nation ; but the convention completed the 
satisfaction of the people, who deemed it equally honour* 
able and advantageous to Britain ; as the minister with- 
out involving the country in a war, had obtained every 
compensation which justice could demand ; and had' 
shown to other powers, that British sobjects wexx 

NOT TO BE MOLESTED WITH IMPUNITY. 

IV SUteritppn.July, 3iEh, \7W. x Suie Papers, Qclotatr £S, t'Sa 
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C^ntinehtal affairs.^ — Measures of Britain and her allies 

for counteracting' the ambition of Joseph and Catharine. 

^-^Poland friendly to the defensive alliance. — Death of 

Joseph 11. emperor of Germany; and character.*-^ 

• Leopold his successor moderate and pacifc^-^He agrees 
to open a congress at Reichenbacb •"^Military operations 
b'etween the Austrians and Turks ; bloody but indecisive. 
— Habitual prepossessions of Kaunitz and Hertsberg.--^ 
Liberal and -wise policy of Britain^ and ability of Ewart. 
"^Peace befzveen Austria and Turkey j under* the guar* 
cntee of the defensive alliance. — Operations between 
Russia and Turkey. ^-^Siege of Ismail. — Desperatehf 
valiant defence.'-^Stormed. — Cruel and dreadful slaugh- 
ttr.^^ampdign between Sweden and Prussia. — Peace 
t^tween Russia and Sweden. — State of affairs in the' 
Net her lands. ^Rise of a democratical spirit. — Its' vota- 
ries propose to subvert the constituted authorities. — * 
Contests between the aristbcratical and democratical' 
revolutionists. — Leopold proposes to avail hifnself of their 
dissensions. — He offers to redress their real grievances^ 
iiit vindicates his right to the sovereignty . — Britain and* 
her allies mediate between the Flefnings and Leopold'.- — ' 
Under their guarantee the Netherlands ate restored tO 
their ancient privileges.^^They obtain further conces- 
eions from Leopold. — -They find their security in their 

' ancient-mixed government. — Proceedings of the French 
revolutionists in forming the new constitution.^^-^alifi^ 
caiion of active citizens ^-^teclude universal suffrage. 
•-^Division into departments. — New and cofnprehensivc, 
principle of financial iegislatioril^i-^onfiscatidn of clerical ' 
property. — Civic oath'-^Scheme for converting the spoils ' 
of the clergy into ready money. -^—BoXindless power of' 
the mob.'^-^The multitude^ civil and military y destitute of ^ 
religion. — Mixture of ridiculous levity and serious ini" 
quity.*^Anacharsis Cldotz- anibdssador from the tahole 
Vol. III. G € c 
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"^ human race*''-^Aboiition of titles and hereditary nobility 4 

m>^ummary of changes within the year. — Anniversary 
celebration of the 14M of July in the field of Mars.--^ 
Federal oath. — Violent proceedings against those wh§ 
refused it* — Britain.'— The French revolution is better 
undcrstood.'-^Mr. Pitt and his friends forbear disau* 
sion of its merits. — Majority of literary men favour the 
new system though they censure its excesses.^-^enti" 
ments of Mr. Fox.-^The clergy are alarmed by the 
infidelity and confiscation of the revolutionary system.'^ 
Burke*s work on the subject — effects. — General election* 

CHAP. WHILE Britain was thus successfully employed 

in securing the blessings of peace to herself, she was de- 



1790. sirous of also extending them to others. The grao4 

Oontincn- scheme of confederacy which was formed by Kaunitz for 

uniting the great continental powers, had been discomfited 

by the cooperating talents of William Pitt the Engtisk 

MciiMires minister, and Frederic the Prussian king. The alliance 

and h«r*ia« having Since been renewed between the two empires, and 

Hes for endangering the balance of power, had stimulated the sqa 

Acting the of Pitt, and Frederic's counsellors, to form a new plan of 

o^JMep! defensive confederation, to counteract the ambitious de- 

and Catha- signs of Russia and Austria.^ Their project was so ex* 

tended as to embrace all those states which were likely to 

be affected by the imperial aggressors. Poland, Sweden, 

and Turkey, were equally interested in forming a part of 

this confederacy. Mr. Ewart, British ambassador at 

Berlin, a man of great abilities, and extensive political 

knowledge, having attained very considerable influence 

with the Prussian court, employed it in promoting the 

purposes of the defensive alliance. This minister, viewing 

the situation and productiveness of Poland, saw that it 

might be rendered the source of immense political benefit 

to the confederacy, and might ultimately produce important 

commercial advantages to Great Britain. Poland might 

be rendered a formidable barrier to the designs of Russia; 

and the acquisitions which Prussia nught obtain by another 

dismemberment of Poland, would not contribute so essen* 



y Segur^s History of Frederic Williamy vol. ii. p. 136. 
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tially to her security as the independence of the Polish CHAF. 
monarchy; it was, therefore, the interest of Prussia to ^^^^^^J- 
support and strengthen that neighbour.* The Poles them- 17^^ 
selves were made sensible that it would be mutually ben- 
eficial to Prussia and that country to be closely connected. 
Having long nourished the most indignant resentment 
against the Russians, their rage was recently inflamed by 
the insolence of the imperial confederates, who, without 
asking their consent, had stationed large bodies of troops 
in their territories, and even urged them to enter into an 
alliance against Turkey, a power which had been always 
friendly to Poland ; induced by these considerationsj they Poland 
readily acceded to the defensive union, and made vigorous fr**®!'^^ 
preparations. This confederacy, when joined to the avealli- 
belligerent opposers of the two empires, constituted a ^^^^' 
sextuple* alliance, comprehending Great Britain, Prussia, 
Holland, Sweden, Poland, and Turkey. Its first and 
principal object was to save the Ottoman empire from 
the grasp of the imperial confederates ; and to afford to 

"^he contracting parties reciprocal protection from the 
boundless ambition of the combined aggressors. Not 
^nly to liberate Poland from its subjection to Catharine, 
but to draw to the English ports the numerous productions, 
naval and commercial, of that extensive and fertile coim- 

- try, formed a secondary, but essential object of British 
policy. As negotiation was the first purpose of the pow- 
ers which were not actually engaged, they made overtures 
for a congress, which, though rejected by Russia, they, 

' from a recent change in the sovereignty of Austria, ex- 
pected to meet with a more favourable reception from 
that power. 

^ Joseph II. emperor of Germany, whose life had been Death of 
chiefly distinguished for extent and variety of project emperwof 

' terminating in disappointment, had long laboured under Germany, 
bodily distemper ; if not caused in its origin, increased 
in its operation, and accelerated in its effects, by the 
distresses of a mind impatient of crosses encountered from 

' its own injustice, precipitancy, and folly. The gleam of 
success from Turkey was soon forgotten in the gloomy 

z Otridge's Annaal Re^^ister, 1791. — Segor, vol. ii. paisslni. 
9 Otridge's Annual Uegnter, ]791| ehap. I 
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CHAif. {trp^pjGCt which opened from Uie Netherlatids. The un- 
'" , Ijouodcd spirit of reform had produced subversion ; ihe 
AtUippt to govcra without control bad, in the cooit valu- 
»bte piiri of his dominions, left hioi no 3ul>jfas |o com- 
jound. In Hungary also, his innovations generated diBf 
conwnt, diaconitnt deraanclB of redress; dimanda of re- 
dress were first haughtily refused, but at length eKlort«d 
concession. Indeed, his imperious atverity appeared 
poftened, and Jlis ambition weakened as he approached 
iJiat period when earthly power and glory could wo longer 
;ivai|. Ill hia last illness, he sought consolation in that 
religion which for so great a part of his life he had clit>re* 
gardcd, and learned on his deathbed, how absurd and per- 
nicious the attempt was to suppress in his subjects that 
principle which only could restrain turbulent passion, and 
heal a. wounded breast. lu the langour of illness, and tlM 
awful hour af dissolution, he saw that his policy had bee«' 
AS unwise as unjust ; and (hat disgrace and disaster awaital 
(he prince who attempts lo enslave a free and gallant peo- 
jaje. Being now weaned from the ambition which had ao* 
luuch ag;itate<l his life, he acquired traoquiUity, and pre4' 
served it %o the last. On the 20th of February he expired** 
in the ftirty-nintli year of his age, the twenty-fifth of his 
impcriu) reign as the successor ot his father, and the ninth 
of his Hovereigmv over »be Austrian dominions as the heie' 
of his mnther. 

Joseph II. was by rnturc ardent in spirit, active ia 
d)spQs|tiDi>i 4nd fond of distinction. His aituattonohern'' 
bhed in such tt mind the love of power which he bad MN 
much the me^s of gratifying. With livetly Reeling, ,bM^ 
without strength of understanding and originality of gtnhw^* 
in hit, objects attd vwdertakinga he was th« Qre!tUH« e4i 
inDiUtion. From the spleador of Fr«deno'* eharacMc^n 
his illustrious exploits, and his immense improvement t^-- 
his dpminionSi ^^ well as the vicinity qf their sltiUtioiK^' 
And personal and political intercourse, he t^hose Cor *^' 
model the Prussian king, without discriminaticu ta UDd«m-> 
Qand the peculiar features, of his auppAS<ed ^rcKetypot 
acMteness to discern the principles and ruks of dnt 
monarch's conduct, or compass of mind to comprehend ' 
the geqeral system of his measures and !ictiAD,3> lie' tjis* 
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was m admiring imitator of Catharine, and supposed CHAP, 
himself the confident of her counsels when he was only 
the tool of her schemes. From both he copied infidelity,*' ,79^ 
but did not copy from them that prudent policy which 
cherished religion in their subjects, adapted themselves 
in appearance to the popular prepossessions, and made 
their respective churches engines of state. He imitated 
jheir ambitibus projects without possessing the wisdom of 
plan, or the consistent and well directed vigour of execu- 
tion, which accomplished their designs. Springing from 
a variety of causes, and encouraged to a certain extent by 
these sovereigns, there prevailed in Europe a great dispo- 
sition to reform. Frederic clearly apprehending what 
was' right or wrong, innovated wherever change was 
improvement. Joseph was a reformist because innovation 
was the favourite pursuit of the times ; and on the same 
principles, by which private votaries of some favourite 
fashion are often actuated, sought distinction by being 
a leader of the reigning mode, without considering how 
far it was wise, prudent, or suited to the circumstances in 
which he was placed. His pursuit of reform being neither 
accommodated to the habits nor to the sentiments of its 
objects, was the primary end of his conduct ; and from the 
violence of his temper, and the total want of moderation, 
the principal source of his manifold disasters. In his 
wars, as well as in his internal politics, Joseph was a 
factitious and imitative character. Without military talents 
or inclinations, without well founded prospects of advan- 
tage, he appears to have sought hostilities from the desire 
of rivalling his warlike neighbours. Joseph's misfortunes 
arose entirely from his incapacity of directing himself, 
and from not being counselled by able and upright 
men. Without sound judgment himself, he wanted 
wise and faithful advisers^ to oppose projects which were 
evidently hurtful to the projector. Qualities apparently 
contrary, indecision with precipitation, obstinacy with 
fickleness and inconstancy, openness, and benignity of 

b See Abb6 BarFoel^ vol. L 

cThe ruling; principle of Kaiinitz being the elevation of the house of Aus- 
tria, suoocBsful as he had heen as the counnellor of the prudent Maria Theresa, 
yet he soothed and abette^l the impetuous Joseph^ in projects that eventually 
tended %q its depression. 



CHIP, manner and countenance, with duplicit}* and faithlessness, 
--;^'^ arose from the same source; an understanding which 

t"* judged without esamination : and a will directed by tem- 
porary impulse, without any fixed principles of conduct. 
The character of Joseph, from his condition, was vety 
conspicuous in its operation, and very pernicious in its 
effects; but instead of being, as has been often repre- 
sented, nin^ular, is, in its springs and constituents, ex- 
tremely COMMON. Whoever observes, in private life, 
viviicity of fancy without soundness of judgment; ardour 
of disposition and eagerness of pursuit, without just appre- 
ciation of end, or skilful selection of means; emulation 
in mere fashion ; multiplicity of project formed without 
wisdom, and carried on without constancy, beholds, in > 
confined scene, the same character exhibited which tlrt 
world contemplated on the great European theatre, pep; 
I^mpold, formed by Joseph II. emperor of Germany. 
•w.^ramTo- Joseph was succeeded by his brother Leopold, grand 

'•■t*"^ duke of Tuscany, a prince of a very different character. 
^__' Accustomed to the pleasurable regions of Italy, and die 
H^H^ enervating refinement of Italian manners, Leopold, pre^ j 
i^^V elding at Florenct, was chiefly distinguished for tuxurloui | 
softness; and having no incentives to war, or opportunities 
of ambiiion, was habitually pacific, and actually indolent. 
Both from nature and circumstances, and perhaps also 
from contemplating the effects of his brother's violence, 
^ "_ he WHS remarkable for moderation. When, instead of 
heing an Italian prince, he bec.-ime head of the house of 
Austria, he demonstrated that his apparent indolence arose 
from the want of motives to action, and not from an inhe- 
rent inertness of character; he showed himself firm and 
efficient, but retained his moderation and pacific dispow- 
tion; and though he did not possess superior talents, was, 
by his mixed steadiness and prudence,'' well qualified to 
remedy the evils which had proceeded from the capricious 
and violent Joseph, Averse himself from war as an ad- 
venture of ambition, he saw, in the circumstances of hi* 
affnirs, and his relations to foreign powers, strong reasons 
for promoting his disposition to peace. He was involved 

ilSee Ocrltlijc'B.VniiuiaRceislers for 1791 and 1732. Ptsam; also 5ci<iC, 
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in hostilities with his own subjects : at variance with the chap. 
principal electors, he was in danger on being excluded from ^-^^^^1. 
the imperial throne : the conquests on the desolated borders |^^^ 
of Turkey, obtained at an immense expense, were of little 
value. The supplies for carrying on the AVar had lost, in 
the Netherlands, their most productive source. A hun-' 
dred thousand disciplined Prussians hovered over the 
frontiers of Bohemia, while three other armies were pre- 
pared to act in different quarters. England would pour 
her wealth, and Prussia her troops, to support the revolted 
Netherlands. From war Austria had little to gain and He agrees 
much to lose. For these reasons Leopold was disposed Jl^ngreag^t' 
to pacification, and acceded to a proposal for opening a Kekhen- 
congress at Reichenbach in Silesia. Meanwhile the cam- 
paign was opened on the frontiers of Turkey. Selim, to 
compensate the impolicy, and consequent losses of the 
former year, chose for his vizier Hassan Aly, a man of 
great ability. The Turks, who imputed the adverse events Mlfitai^ 
of the last campaign, to the misconduct of the late vizier, J?^^^' 
were ready and eager to renew the contest, and a great the Aiutn- 
s^-my was prepared. The sultan spared no aid, which xi-kJ; 
superstition could afford,- to inspirit his troops. He clad 
them in black, to denote their readiness to meet death in 
defence of their cause ; and, in concurrence with his chief 
priests, proclaimed a remission of their sins to all who 
should die in battle : these incentives, cooperating with 
the native valour of the Turks, early in the season he had 
four hundred thousand men ready to take the field. The 
campaign on the Danube was opened by the capture of 
Orsova, which having been blockaded during the whole 
winter by the Austrians, was suddenly reduced through 
the misapprehension of the garrison. The Turks, con-^ 
ceiving a shock of an earthquake to be the explosion of 
a mine, were struck with a panic, and supposing themselves 
about to be blown up, immediately surrendered. A detach- 
ment of the Austrians besieged Guirgewo, but the Otto- 
mans, resuming their wonted courage, marched to its 
relief. Encountering the Austrians, they fought with the 
most desperate valour, threw those brave and disciplined 
troops into confusion, and defeated them with the loss of 
Aree thousaad men. Among the killed was couBt Thorn 
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c?l^P. the general, whose head the Turlss, agreeably to the cu«" 
'"'^' torn tif ihoae fcrocJoii* b;trl)»riaa«, displayed in triumph 
^"^^J^JI^ through the army. This W4s the last act of hostilities 
1.1.™ 1. carried on between the Turks and the Atistriana. 
^i.',''''* At Reichcnbach the ambition cif Kaunitz, which, for 

HHhii'ui f„rtv y«Lirs, had been chiefly directed to aggrandize the 
E^JTr" house of Austria, still cnteri;iiiicd hopes of acquiring 
*a"li''iti. mlvnntiijes from the Russian confederacy, and the prose- 
*>"% rtutnn of the Turkish war, and was averse to the ptace, 

Coiint H crisberg, the Prussian minister, formed under 
Krodcrric. and coosidrriiig every maxim Of that Uiustri 
monarch's policy as the rule of conduct, without advening 
to the change of circumstances, desired to atMck Austria' 
when weak and exhausted ; dispossess her of the rest Olf 
Silesia, abet the revolt in the Ni:therlands, and prevent th« 
elevation of Leopold to the imperial throne. A more 
wiu'rHJiey comprehensive and liberal policy, however, originating in 
"^riilli" *'^'' ^^'*^ councils of Britain, and urged by Mr. F.wart, 
•fKnturt. inculcated the necessity of sacrificing hereditary enmity to 
solid interest, and iufluitnced the Prusaian king. Leopold 
being no less disposed to conciliation, traaquillity wft! 
without difficuhv, cBtnbtished ; atid on the arth of Jiily'S 
convention was co^icluded. The king of HLiiigary a 
to open a nego;i;ition for peace, on ch; basis of reciproctd' \ 
rt-athutioo under the umpirage of the defensive alUance."* I 
Peicc he- The empress of Russia was to be invited to accede to thes^ ] 
iHrnnrt "" conditions ; but if she should refuse, Leopold was t^f 
Ttirkej', observe a perfect neutrality between the contending poten-,' 1 
iheguiir- tates. The king of Prussia would conperaCe with the^ ' 
'"'"'f ?'^ ra:iritime powers to allay the troubles in the low countries^ 
BTcitii- and restore them to the Austrian dominions, on condition 
*""■ that their ancientpiivileges and constitution were reestab- 

lished. The English and Dutch ministers engaged in 
behalf of the respective courts, to guarantee those stipB- 
lations; and an armistice for nine months was, not loBg'- 
aftcr, concluded between Leopold and the Tnrks, whichj.' 
notwithstanding various obstacles, arising fromtheartifices- 
of Catharine, terminated in a, peace.: The war between' 

eSi^gor, i«to ihowa LimWlf well aoqualote J with eoolinentolpaliliea, betnj* ■ 
[trow igiiorjTioe of (he vie»s of Briuin, wlieii he deems tltb leagne to •priaS 
Mini oellnsiM anxUbou. Sm.val, u.>elil^i. i.. 
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Russia and Turkey was this year languid in its operations, CHAP, 
as Catharine's attention was chiefly directed to the congress 
in Silesia, and also to schemes of policy in various quar- ^^90 
ters : some desultory engagements took place, both by land 
and on the Black Sea, but without any important event. 
To facilitate her favourite objects of driving the Turks 
from Europe, and raising her grandson to the Byzantine ' 
throne, the empress persevered in a plan of detaching the 
Greek subjects of Turkey from their obedience. By her 
encouragement, and pecuniary assistance, a rebellion was 
fomented in Albania : the leader of the insurgents defeated 
a Turkish governor ; and acquired such power and confi- 
dence as to form a regular and extensive plan for emanci** 
pating themselves from the Turkish yoke, and oflering the 
sovereignty of Greece to the Russian prince. A memorial,^ Operatioas 
not unworthy of the descendants of ancient Greeks, stating Russia and 
both the object and plan, was presented to Catharine, and "^^rkey. 
very graciously received ; but before it could be matured, 
Russia had been induced, if not to relinquish, to postpone 
her plan of subjugating Turkey. It was the latter end of 
autumn before prince Potemkin was in motion : his tardy 
commencement of the campaign was not without policy 
and design. The Russian troops, ipured to the colds of 
the north, were much less adapted to the summer heats 
even of their own southern frontiers. The Asiatic Turks, 
on the' contrary, could easily bear the solstitial season in 
countrie^i so much colder than their own as the banks of 
the Danube and the confines of Tartary: but even the 
autumnal cold of those countries they could not endure; 
and on the approach of winter it was their uniform prac« 
tice to leave the army, and return to warmer latitudes. 
Potemkin, knowing the number and valour of those troops,' 
deferred his military operations imtil they had taken their 
departure. His plan was, first to reduce Ismail, then 
Braicklow, which would complete the Russian conquest 
to'^the Danube ; passing that river, to place himself be- 
tween the Turkish army and Constantinople, and thus 
compel the vizier either to risk an engagement, or to 



f The reader will find a translation of this ingenious and cloqnent perforin> 
anoe in Otridge's Annual Register for 1791, page 1278. 
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CHAP, accept of a (leacc on terms prescribed by Kuss'ia. Aban- 

"'■V- iloned by the Asiatics, the Turkish army did not exceed 

forty thousand men. Dissensions and coospiiacies prc- 

vMiled in Consianlinople, aud the affairs of the Turks were 

in the most critical and dangerous stale; but the divan, 

unbroken by these distressing circumstances, had resolved 

to maintain the Olto.nan independence to the last extremity; 

and for the aceom|)lishment of his purpose, Selim trusting 

' not only to the resources which still remained, but to the 

• vigorous mediation of the defensive alliance, cherished 

SiugeoT and supported (he firmness of his council. The town of 

limiul. Ismail had always been deemed the key of the lower 

Danube : it was surrounded by two walls, covered by their 

respective ditches, of considerable depth and breadth, and 

capable of being filled ivith the waters of the Danube. A 

select and numerous garrison had been early appointed, 

! with aa artillery amounting to more than three hundred 

t piect-5, and lately reinforced by thirty thousand men. 

ii The Russian forces on the Danube were formed into three 

I' divisions J one commanded by prince Potemkin, a second 

by prince Repnin, the third by general Suivaroff. To thii 
last body, covered and supported by the two others, tlie 
alege of Ismail was intrusted. Suwaroff surrounded the 
place with batteries constructed on every spot of ground 
which would answer the purpose: and these were )|)ade<t 
with forges for heating the balls, with the heaviest 'batter- 
ing artillery and mortars and every other engine of destruc- 
tion hitherto invented. On the 22d of December the 
besiegers made a general assault in eight columns; the 
Uetpcratc- Turks received them with intrepid valour. Five times 
JefcDM" were the Russians repulsed: five times they renewed the 
attack; and at the last onset were discomfited with a 
slaughter which seemed to render all farther effort hope- 
less. The besiegers now began to think of nothing but to 
sell their lives as dearly as possible, when SuwarofF, having 
dismounted his cavalry to supply the slain infantry, snatch- 
ed a staodard, and running up a scaling ladder, planted it 
Storm»d. ^'^^ ^'' *•*" hand on a Turkish battery. Reanimated 
to enthusiasm by the personal prowess of their general, 
the Russians not only withstood the attack of the pursuing 
enemy, but repulsed them, and again became the assailants. 
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The Turks disputed every inch of ground; but the Rus- CHAP, 
sians being reinforced by fresh troops from the covering ^^^^^yf^i, 
armies, by numbers overpowered the valiant defenders of ug^ 
Ismail ; carried post after post till they reduced the whole. 
With the fury of enraged barbarians, they effected a mer- Cruel and 
ciless, horrid, and undistinguishing slaughter, which spared slaughter, 
neither age nor sex. The annals of Attila or of Gesneric, 
in the benighted ages of Northern Europe, furnish -no 
record of savage butchery which surpasses the carnage at 
Ismail, by troops employed, according to their mistresses 
professions, to expel barbarism from this quartet* of the 
globe, and instead of the bloody superstition of Mahomed, 
to establish the mild and peaceful religion of the meek 
and benevolent Jesus : such was the Russian mode of 
making converts to the Greek church, and extending 
Christianity. The inflexible endurance* of the vanquished 
was as great as the inflicting cruelty of the conquerors ; 
as the Russians would give, the Turks would receive no 
quarter : they either rushed on the bayonet, plunged into 
the Danube, or sought death by some means equally efiica^ 
cious. Twenty-four thousand of the Turkish soldiers 
perished in this bloody contest: the governor of Ismail 
was found covered with wounds! the whole number of 
massacred Turks,' including inhabitants of all ages, sexes, 
and conditions, amounted nearly to thirty-one thousand.*" 
The slain on the side of the Russians exceeded ten thou- 
sand men, among whom were many of their officers. 

The king of Sweden, having entirely conciliated the Campaign 
affections of his people, and excited their admiration, by Sw^^ea 
his conduct in the preceding year, was, through their andRussia. 
imanimous efforts, enabled to open the campaign of 1790 
early in the season. In the bieginning of April, putting 
himself at the head of three thousand forces in Finland, he 
penetrated into the Savalax, a district of Russia not far 

g I'he suflfering foititade of Uie' Turks illustrates the very ingeuious reason- 
ing of Dr. Smith, in his Theory of Mora! SeatiAents, wherein he aoooanU for 
Uie unconquci-able firmne^i of savapies. 

h About three hundred Circassian women,' consisting partly of those belong- 
ing to the governor's haram, and partly of others who had fled thither for 
refuge fnom other harams, were preserved and protected bj an English gentle- 
man, in the Russian service, colonel Cobley, who commanded the ^smounted 
eavalr}', when they were on the point of throwing themselves into the Danube 
to escape violation from the Cossack and Russian soldiers. See Otridgc's Annual 
Begister for 1791, page 101. 
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ciCAP. ftvm Wiborg. Alarmed by the approaclt of the enemy 
1 j 'li-^-* *"'"° " hundred miles of Petersburglt, Catharine sent 
irM ^"^ lliousand troops to obstruct his progress. They found 
their encmv intrenched in a very strong position. Trust- 
ing to their superior numbers, the Russians attacked thcj 
Swedish lines ; but the cool intrepid courage of the Swedes, 
headed by the personal valour and genius of their sove- 
reign, repelled the attack : it was soon, however, renewed 
by the impulse of national pride, rivalry, indignation, and 
shame of being defeated by such a handful of men. The 
engagement, for about two hours, was most desperate, 
obstinate, and bloody; but rage, fury, and superior num- 
bers, gave way at last, to calm and determined valour. 
The Russians left about two thousand dead upon the spot| 
and Gustavus, encouraged by this success, advanced far^ 
iher into Russia. Meanwhile, the fleet under the duke of 
Suddermania sailed up the gulf of Finland. The prince 
projected the destruction of the Russian squadron lying ia' 
the port of Revel, tlie great naval arsenal, along with its 
docks and magazines. The ships were, eleven of the 
line, three of which carried a hundred guns each, and five 
frigates ; and they were protected by numerous batteries. 
I'hu Swedish fltt't, notwithsCiindlng all these obstacles, on 
the I3th of May penetrated into the harbour, and in the 
midst of the hostile fire, maintained for four hours a doubt- 
ful conflict ; but towards the evening a violent storm arose, 
which obliged the Swedes to retreat. They afterwards 
fell in with a Russian fleet from Cronstadt, and an engage- 
ment ensued, in ivhich the Swedes at first appeared supe- 
rior, when night intervening interrupted the contest. The 
nextdayhattte being renewed, while the Swedish fleet iras 
engaged with the enemy in front, the squadron from Revel 
appearing in the rear, the duke was in extreme danger of 
being surrounded, but by judicious mantsuvres and bold 
exertions, assisted by a favourable wind, he extricated 
himself from the danger, and joined his royal brother not 
far from Wiborg. Against this city the land and naval 
force of Sweden directed their efforts; but while they 
were making dispositions for the purpose, the Russian fleet 
came in sight. The Swedes were now hemmed in between 
the united squadrons of Russia and the garrison of Wiborg. 
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His majesty and his army were accompanied by a fleet of CHAP, 
galleys, which were likewise enclosed ; the only alternative, ^Ly- 
therefore, was, to force their way through the enemy or to ^^ 
surrender : the former was of course chosen : they effected 
their escape, but not without incurring very great loss of 
ships and troops, that were either taken or sunk : the whole 
number of men either killed or captured, amounted to 
seven thousand. The genius of Gustavus, stimulated by- 
difficulty, soon refitted his . shattered fleet, and recruited 
his diminished army. On the 9th of July, with his arma* 
meat, he encountered a large Russian fleet, commanding 
his own squadron in person, he immediately offered them 
battde, and conducted his operations with so masterly 
skill, that, after a very obstinate conflict, he gained a 
decisive victory. The loss of the Russians amounted to 
four thousand Ave hundred prisoners, and nearly as many 
killed and wounded. This .defeat astonished and alarmed 
Catharine : in the great talents of Gustavus, she was at 
last convinced, she had to encounter a formidable foe, 
which she had not apprehended in a contest with Sweden. 
Such an antagonist was not to be subdued either by over- 
whelming numbers, or the adversity of fortune. Being 
now abandoned by the Austrians, and threatened by the 
JEnglish and Prussians, she saw her projects respecting 
Turkey had litde chance of being accomplished, if she con- 
tinued at war with Sweden: she therefore directed the 
chief efforts of her policy to the attainment of a peace ; slie 
accordingly signified to Gustavus a pacific disposition. 
The Swedish king, finding his country greatly exhausted 
by her extrordinary efforts, and not doubting that the 
defensive alliance would repress the ambitious projects of 
Russia as far as general security required, was not averse 
to these overtures of amity. Neither Catharine nor Gus- Peaeebe^ 
tavus communicated to their allies their pacific intentions, aD?Swed^ 
but concluded between themselves an armistice, which in ^^ 
the middle of August, terminated in a peace. 

Freed from a Turkish war, Leopold had leisure to State of 
turn his chief attention to the affairs of the Netherlands. thrKetli- 
The Flemings had begun their opposition to Joseph from <^^*»<*»' 
a desire of preserving existing establishments. They 
limited their wishes and designs to the maintenancfe of 
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that toimtidnirjnal liberty, which they inherited from thejr 
anci^acors. Their principle «f conduct was totally d iff ercM 
i'rom ihiil of the French. Dislike of innovation, ccclesi^Vil 
tical, civil, nnd pnliiical, was the Itfading feature of t]|#J 
Flemish character at the time they rcnouuced their altegi^l 
ancB tn Joseph of Austria. But the vicinity of the Ni*^| 
therlands to France pro Juccd a cHse intercoLirae betwmt 1 
the two countries, and opened the way to the Fr«nrfi 
doctrines, which various caiiies now cooperated to dis- 
Beminale. Since the revolt the states general had exer- 
cised the supreme authority ; the composition of that hody 
was, in a considerable degree, aristocratical, as the States 
of the nobility and clergy had a greater share in the repre- 
sentation than the commons : this inequality was very 
soon r«marked by the members of the third estate, and 
strongly reprobated by tho'se who either had imbibed 
democratical notions ; or fro.n ambition, by raising the 
commons proposed to aggrandize themselves. So earlr 
as January 1790, a number of individuals, professin.j sued 
sentiments, formed themselves into an association, whicb 
they called a patriotic assembly. After passing vartcuiu 
resolutions of partial and subordinate reform, thev framea'l 
a general and comprehensive svstem of revolution, which, 
suhscribed by two thousand persons, they published as an 
address to the states, in the name of the people. They 
therein decreed the permanent rserci'se of sovereign autho- 
rity, an aristocratical despotism, equally contrary to the . 
rights of the people as the imperial tyranny of Josepli. i 
The slates general they allowed with propriety, exercised I 
the sovereign power on the dismisnion of the emperor, | 
and the declared independence of the Belgic provinces. 
But this authority, arising from a temporary cause, 
could only endure until a legitimate constitution, formed 
and ratified by the people, could be established. The 
ancient constitution of the Austrian Netherlands was no 
more. It fell by the stroke that cut off its head, Joseph 
II. of Austria, representative of the dukes of Burgundy, 
in whom the functions of the olhsr branches of the legis- 
lature centered : they were not original and absolute, but 
relative and conditional, The states general were there- 
fore responsible to the people for all which they had don* 
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since the deposition of the emperor : a national assembly CHAP, 
only could insure tranquillity and security to the common- 



wealth* . These principles and claims were very offensive 17^ 
to the two higher orders, as they were totally inimical to 
the power which they wished to retain without controuU 
Knowing the influence of the parish priests among the 
people, they attempted to employ these in persuading their 
respective parishioners to sign a counter address, request- 
ing the states to seize and punish all those disturbers 
who wished to introduce innovations in their religion and 
constitution. Those clergymen, however, connected by 
the closest intimacy and friendship with their flocks, were 
by no means zealous and active in recommet^ding a mea- 
sure so very unpopular. The states farther endeavoured 
to prevent the sentiments which they wished to inculcate 
from being counteracted through the press. They issued 
a decree, that this great engine of public opinion should 
be limited to the same restrictions as under the sove- 
reignty of the emperor ; that all literary works should b^ 
subject to the scrutiny of censors, before they were repub- 
lished ; and that all publishers should be responsible for 
the contents of the books which they presented to the 
world* These attempts to restrain the actions, and even Contests 
control the thoughts, of the people, gave great dissatisfac- ^g^^risto- 
tion to those who wished for a larger portion of democracy cratieai 
in the constitution. The two higher orders, joined by a cratjcXw. 
common opposition to the democratical schemes, formed yol^tion. 
one party, while the third, and all those who were inimi- 
cal to privileged orders, formed another party. The no- 
bility, on their side, possessed great inheritances," and 
were reverenced on account of their ancient families, and 
many of them highly esteemed for their personal charac- 
ters : but the clergy, in a country distinguished for ex- 
treme bigotry, possessed peculiar influence : these circum- 
stances prevented democratic turbulence from rising to 
the. pitch which it would have otherwise attained. But 
the discontented restlessness of innovation soon triumphed 
in the minds of the populace over the submissive acquies- 
cence of superstition. The higher orders attempted to 
aM^e the multitude by force, but soon found that here, as 
in France, the army had embraced the popular side. 
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CIIAP. The commander of the Flemish troops was general Van- 
XLV, tjcrmersch, who, after having long served under the em- 
peror, on the first dawnings of the revolution had re- 
turned to his native country. This gentleman was distin- 
guished for his military talents and recent successes : he 
embraced the popular side, and spread his sentiments 
through the army. In March an attempt was made bj- 
the ai'istocratical party to remove the commander from his 
office, and deputies were sent by the slates for this pur- 
pose. In this situation the general adopted very bold 
measures : being nominated by the army commander in 
chief of the Bclgic forces, in defiance of the states, he or- 
dered the deputies to he committed to prison. He issued 
a proclamation, declaring that he was placed at the head 
of an army for the purpose of defending the civil and re- 
ligious rights of the people, which he was determined t« 
protect from all invasion. Officers of similar sentiments I 
were placed at the head of the war departments ; and nett I 
to Vandermesch in the command of the army were the j 
duke of Ursel snd the prince of Arenberg, The states | 
ordered the troops which were stationed at Brussels to 
march against the general. A civil war appeared on the 
eve of commencement between the aristocratic and demo- 
cratic parties ; but the army, by some sudden impulse of 
passion, the causes of which have never been ascertained, 
abandoned that genera! whom they had so highly valued 
and recently exalted, and gave him up to the rage of his 
enemies. The congress of the states at this time was 
chiefly directed by Vandernoot and Van Eupen ; the 
former a lay nobleman, the latter an ecclesiastic. Under 
their direction, charges were drawn up against the gene- 
ral; and also against the duke of Ursel, hereditary chief 
of the nobles in Brabant, a man of large fortune and popu- 
lar character. Vandermersch was doomed to a dungeon 
at Antwerp ; Ursel was arrested and confined for five 
weeks, without any form of justice: but being tried and 
acquitted, he was still retained in confinement until a 
strong body of volunteers forcibly rescued him from this 
tyranny. These unjust and violent proceedings of the aris- 
tocratic party excited the severest reprobation of their 
adversaries. Prieste and feudal tyrants (they said) had 
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poized the sceptre and sword, and used them as iostru- CHAP, 
ments of injustice and cruelty against the most patriotic ^^,^^,,^1. 
and exalted characters. i^^tjo. 

A GOVERNMENT which had, in a few months from its 
formation, manifested such discord, was not likely to be 
permanent. The army having lost its honour as well as 
its general, became disheartened, and was now not unfre- 
quently defeated. Great supplies were wanted for main- 
taining and paying the troops ; but the congress had so 
disgusted the principal cities, that their applications for a 
loan were totally unsuccessful. Attempts were made in Leopold 
Holland and in £ngland, but to no purpose; and it was to avui 
evident that the Belgic states were every day, from their ^^rdfs^ 
internal dissensions, becoming weaker in power, and less sensioni. 
important in the estimation of foreign countries. 

Leopold, aware of these circumstances, sent a memo- *^« <>?«" 
nal to the people of the Netherlands, which professed their real 
sincere regret for the despotic proceedings of the Aus- UJf^nS^ 
trian government; apd declared the disposition of the caceshis 
prince to redress all their real grievances, but vindicated [he sore- 
his undoubted right to the sovereignty of the Netherlands, ^^^7- 
and announced his resolution to maintain his claim. This 
address, together with the situation of ajffairs, revived the 
Ipyalists, or friends of the house of Austria ; who, before 
overawed by the prevailing power, had made no efforts to 
resist. As^the folly and violence of the present govern- 
ment became more evident and more hateful, this party 
increased : many moderate men, who had at first favoured 
the revolution, compared the present miserable situatioti 
with the tranquillity and contentment enjoyed under Maria 
Theresa. A coalition of priests and nobles (they observed) 
was formed, obviously for the purposes of self interest and 
ambition. If the states general should continue to govern, 
the Belgic nation must groan under a twofold aristocracy. 
If a republic were attempted on democratical principles, 
the first probable consequence would be anarchy; which, 
after producing all its horrible evils, would terminate in a 
single despotism. An hereditary monarchy, properly 
limited and modified, appeared most suitable to the cha- 
racter and habits of the Flemings. These considerations 
induced many considerate men to favour a reconciliatioa 
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CHKT. «d by the Bppellatiofi of active citizens. The activity wai 
'■''^ to consist in contributing to the public txigi--ncies, an 
"■^^^^ annual sum not less than half a crown. By requiring this 
QuiUiicR- qualification in electors, they contravened their own prin- 
li^^'c^ii" ciplcs of equalitv, and precluded universal suffrage ; they 
«'"• excluded from legislation, beggars and many other citi- 

zens, not only effi:ctual!y active id their respective voca- 
tions, but activeby their tumults in the streets and galleries, 
IMciudM in controling the national assembly itself. It farther de- 
"rfw!' ''^'■'■'-■^ '^'■O'" t^*^ legislation, the deliberative wisdom of 
fish women and prostitutes, whose executorial efforts, had 
so powcrfullv promoted the revolutionary schemes. The 
primary assemblies, constituted with these exceptions to 
equality, were to choose electoral assemblies ; the electi>- 
ral assemblies delegates to the legislative, judges, and exe- 
cutive administrators. That no veaiige of antiquity might 
remain, they proceeded in the abolition of provincial dis- 
tinctions i and dividing the whole kingdom into eight)- 
three departments, consolidated the diversities into <Mie 
Uintinn mass : as a geographical arrangement, this change was exe- 
pirtiDciiu cuted with great skill and ability, the departments chiefly 
took their names from mountains, rivers, and seas, which 
shape and bound countries; and as a political alteration, it 
certainly tended to render the government more unifomi. 
A plan was established of municipal jurisdictions, to con- 
stitute a fourth assembly, to be chosen by the same electo- 
ral assembly which, constituted by the primary, appointed 
the members of the legislature. Financial legislation next 
occupying their attention, they began this branch of poli- 
tics as they had begun others, by establishing a simple and 
comprehensive principle, which would apply to every pos- 
sible case. They enunciated a theorem totally new ia 
Kcwand jurisprudence, that all property belon^x to the nation. Hav- 
hel?Hie '"S declared their sovereign power over property, the next 
pmciple question was, how private and corporate wealth was to be 
iflgisiKiion. forth coming. They saw it would be prudent to augment 
the pay of the army which was so very serviceable to the 
revolutionists, and which would become more and more 
attached to systems of confiscation, by sharing in the pro- 
ceeds. There were many and numerous demands upon 
the public, and it was farther expedient to have a govern- 
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thental bank, which would be able to accommodate the CHAtP. 
nation by advances, but a capital was wanting. What- 



ever their lawgivers were in wisdom and virtue they cer- 179^, 
tainly manifested the nationiai ingenuity in fertile invention 
and prompt expedient. They soon discovered a very 
^efficient fund for the exigency, in the landed estates ofth* 
clergy ; some politicians opposed the seizure of clerical 
property, not as nnjust, because they knew its "justice had 
been already 'established in the new code of ethics; but 
a^ impolitic. The appropriation would Enrage the clergy, 
who still retained great influence among the less enlight- 
ened people ; and would also displease and alarm foreign 
powers, who might not only reprobate a confiscation, but 
dread the principle : these admonitions, however, were 
of little avail. A decree was passed declaring the eccle- Confi»ct- 
siastical estates to be at the disposal of the nation. The ^^^SL^*' 
clergy expostulated on the robbery, and excited great dis- perty, 
contents among their votaries, which were farther increas* 
ed by the nobility indignant at their own degradation. 
To counteract the growing disaffection, the assembly 
spread reports of plots and conspiracies, and thus by 
alarming their fears, diverted the attention oJF the people 
from the iniquities of government. Rumours were spread, 
that the princes were now in exile at Turin, and the arit- 
tocrats both in and out of the kingdom were confedera- 
ting with foreign princes to effect a counter revolution. 
Aware that the king was considered by their adversaries 
as a prisoner, and that his acts could in that supposition 
be no longer binding, than the compulsion lasted, they 
endeavoured to procure from him an approbation of their 
proceedings which should appear voluntary ; they attempt- 
ed to prevail on his mild and compliant disposition, to 
come to the assembly and explicitly declare himself the 
head of the revolution, and satisfied with all their pro- 
ceedings ; but this application his majesty resolutely refu* 
sed. Finding the king inflexible, the republicans dissem- 
inated reports of new plots and conspiracies, for rescuing 
Lewis from his present situation. To deter aristocrats 
and loyalists from such an attempt, it was very frequently 
declared in common conversation, and in the clubs, that 
an endeavour to extricate the king would certainly produce 
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CHAP, his death. The queen wns ver>- openly and loudly threafr 
\.J cned as the instigator of his majesty's refusal ; the benig- 
,;jQ nant Lewis from cendemess for his wife and children, wai 
induced to make a concession, which no apprehensions for 
his personal safety could have extorted; and he repaired 
to the national assembly, and spoke to the purport desired 
Civic Mih. by the republicans. The democratic parly seeing the 
an ti- re publicans overwhelmed with dismay by the acqui- 
escence of the king, resolved to t;ike advantage of the 
conaternation, and issued a decree obliging every member 
to lake a newly devised civic oath, under the penalty of 
exclusion from voting in the assembly. They now pub- 
lished a general address to the nation, slating their acts 
and measures for the sake of public liberty, and their far- 
ther intentions in order to complete the great work of 
regenerating France. Various tumults having arisen, and 
murders and other outrages having been committed both 
at Paris and Versailles, the ringleaders were seized and 
punished by tbe assembly, which with considerable vigour 
chastised such riots and disorders, as did not promote iti 
own purposes. Having again reestablished nearly as much 
quietness as they wanted, and attained their object from 
the king, they resumed the iifliiirs of the clergy. In 
rebruary, they KUppressed all mon:istic establishments, and 
Scheme for ever confiscated the lands. By another decree ia 
forcor- April; they forfeited all the territorial possessions of the 
moilsof church, for the payment of tbe public debts, but generous- 
into'it^ 'y allowed the plundered proprietors a small annual pit- 
inonej. tance from the booty. As the spoils were not immediate- 
ly convertible into ready money, they employed them as 
pledges. They issued out a species of notes under the 
name of anxigiidts, being assignments to the public credi- 
tor of confiscated property ; and payable to bearer, that 
they might serve the purpose of a bank paper curren- 
cy. About this time they began to alfect an imitation fX 
the Roman republic, and adopting its phraseolog}' with 
one of its customs, decreed that mural crowns should be 
publicly presented to the conquerors of the Bastile. 

The legislature were not without experiencing incon- 
veniences from thediifusionof their own doctrines. They 
had found it necessary- to idolise the mob ; to talk of the 
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majesty of the people ; their supreme authority ; their CHAP, 
uncontrolable sway to which all things must bend. These 



ideas with the experience of their own force, operating on ^^^ 
the ardent fancies and combustible passions of the French 
populace, meetings, clubs, parties, and individuals consid- 
ered themselves as collectively and separately, rulers of the 
empire. They indeed regarded the national assembly as 
a necessary legislative, and executive organ, but subject to 
their own general and supreme control* As force was the 
great spring of government, the soldiers with reason 
plaimed an important share in the direction of affairs; and 
by the laws of equality deemed themselves exempted from 
every degree of subordination and obedience, excepting, 
so far as suited their wishes or convenience. Both the The mui- . 
populace and soldiers conceived, that by their political ^^ miiiu- 
reeeneration, they were entitled without restraint to Q-ratify ry desti- 
every passion. The most active oi the revolutionary ugion. 
leaders had spated no pains to banish from the people, that 
salutary moderator of passion, the christian religion/ In 
extent of desp*otic power^ the French mob equalled the 
Turkish sultan ; the army the janissaries ; and the national 
assembly the divan, despotic under the despot and his sol- 
diers, but totally dependant upon these for its own sway. 
But the horrible tyranny of Turkish rule was mitigated 
by the Alcoran, whereas the despotic license of France was 
devoid of any such corrective. A great portion of the 
vulgar both civil and military were ranked infidels. Thus 
destitute of moral restraint, all the energy of a most inge- 
nious people, all the French force and versatility of intellect 
and temperament, were the instruments of moral depravi- 
ty. A great object of the republicans in the assembly had 
uniformly been to identify in the opinion of the civil and 
military vulgar, their interests and views with their own ; 
and like other demagogues, while they professed to admit . 
the rabble as their associates, really to employ them as . 
their tools, and they in a great measure accomplished their 
purpose. . There was under the direction of the national 



i Mirabeau laid it down as an axiom in the science of politics, that if thej 
^ould have an efTectual reform^ they must begin by expelling Christianity from 
the kingdom. This maxim was loudly pi*aised> and generally followed by the 
republican partisans. 
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CHAP- assembly, an army much more numerous than ever had 
^^.^^.J. been commanded by the French monarchs. 

17W. Mant of the nobilit)-, as we have seen, had been tty 

zealous votaries of reform, while they conceived ittetidiii|( 
to limited freedom and limited monarchy. But they ha^ 
always been deficient in point of concert, by suffering 
■eparate and subordinate views to occupy their attentioa, 
ihey had facilitated the progress of republicanism. They 
had already felt the fatal effects of disunion, amnnp; the 
opponents ol jacobinism militant, they were destined to 
fL-et them more severely from jacobinism triumphaiiL 
Miitorc of There was in the proceedinffs of the French democrats, a 

ndieulmu ^ . ,. , ° , . - , , 

icTiiysBd strange mixture of ridiculous levity with the most seriom 
l^uill iniquity. Paris at this lime overflowed with adventurers 
from all countries. Among these was a Prussian of the 
nami-- of Clootz,"" who having left his own country for rea- 
sons recorded in the journals of the police, had resorted 
to Paris, and assuming the name of the ancient Scythian 
tage, Anacharais, set up as a philosopher, and by his lec- 
tures instructed tlie Parisians. But not having hitherto 
attained notoriety equal to his ambition, he bethought him- 
self of (he following expedient to become conspicuous: 
colkcling a great nninhcr of his companions and other 
vagabonds who swarmed about the streets, and hiring nD 
the foreign and grotesque dresses from the opera, and 
Amihsrsii pl^) houses, he bedecked his retinue; and proceeding to 
Ooou.am- ^le national aasemhly, he introduced his followers, a> 
from ihc strangers arrived from all countries of the globe, being the 
muiniE^ virtual ambassadors of all those enslaved nations who 
wished to be free, and were therefore disposed to enter 
into fraternity with France, for the glorious purpose of 
establishing universal liberty. This deputation was most 
graciously received by the assembly, of which it being 
evening sitting, many of the members were in a, condition 
suited to a fiQlic. The legislature after some decrees ^d 
resolutions suitable to this contemptible farce, followed 
their deliberate levity by a very serious act. A decree 
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was proposed for the abolition of titles, and hereditary CHAP, 
nobility, with all the heraldic monuments, which would 
recal to descendants the distinction and merits of their ^790. 
ancestors. In vain the nobles opposed so hasty and violent Abolition 

,*^ , of title? and 

a proposition, it was immediately passed into a decree, herediiaiy 
Thus in one year, the national assembly crushed rank and §u^*^^ 
distinction, confiscated property, annihilated hierarchy and of changes 

, r u 1 -. J within Uie 

aristocracy, leh monarchy only an empty name, and per- y^^, 
fected their levelling efforts ; they now proposed that the 
14th of July, the anniversary of the captured Bastile, and 
of the birth of liberty, should be solemnized by a general 
confederation of Frenchmen, pledging themselves to maiii- 
tain the new constitution, and to bind the king, the assem- 
bly, and the people civil and military in one general fra- 
ternity. This spectacle was exhibited in the field of Mars, AnniTer- 
appointed to be called ever after, the field of confedera- blSion of 
tion. The king, the assembly, the people and the army, ^V^^^^ 
were reciprocally sworn. The same oath was taken the field of 
same day through the whole kingdom. *^ 

Mr. Neckar friendly as he had been to the popular 
side, disapproved very highly of the late democratical pro- 
ceedings, and especially the confiscations. Being now 
received with great neglect and displeasure, and being 
apprehensive of his personal safety, he quitted the king- 
dom, and retired to Switzerland. In prosecuting their 
system of reform, the assembly thought it expedient to 
render the clergy still more dependant on their will. 
They accordingly passed a decree, imposing on clergymen 
a nejir oath, by which they were bound to submit to the 
constitution as decreed by the assembly, in all cases what- 
ever. This oath was a direct breach of the oath taken at Federal 
ordination ; and great numbers of the clergy refused to oath. 
swear contrary to their engagements and principles. All 
the recusants were immediately ejected from their bene- pilcM^^. 
fices; and their livings filled by others. Thus a republi- '?^*^JJJJ* 
can assembly endeavoured to force mens consciences to be refused it. 
guided by its decrees, and not satisfied with exercising 
tyranny over persons and property, attempted by the same 
despotism to enchain their minds. 

This year the French revolution began to be better Britlm. 
understood in Britain, and to produce more definite and 
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ClIAP. specific opinions, either of approbation or censure, or of a 
^^,.^1. tnixiure of both. Many Britons still continued upon 
irw. British principles to admire the French revolution, and 
though they regretted the excesses which had accompanied 
its operations, yat expected that the violence would sub- 
side, and that a system of rational and beneficial liberty 
would be established. They saw that the plan of polity 
would considerably deviate Irom the British constitution. 
The greater number of literary men continued to favour 
the changes, and imputed the enormities to the vitiating 
system of government under which the French had so long 
"^•^ lived, joined with the enthusiasm of new liberty. But the 

■iijuilon i> most experienced and discriminating of philosophical 
JjJ^i^'' politicians perceived that the Gallic revolution in its 
nature, priuciples, and effects, was different from any for- 
mci case, and avoided unqualified opinions concerning 
either its merits, or probable duration. Tliey considered 
it as a composition of extraordinary phenomena, not yet 
sufEciently investigated to become the foundation of a just 
theory ; but they saw that the rapidity of French change 
far exceeded the progressive variations of clrcumstanc^ 
Miyoriiyof and the human character.™ Writers of genius and eruiBT 
ilieprS-.iur t'o" attached to certain visionary principles and doctrines, 
tlie new prized the French revolution more for its particular acts 
though' and innovations, than for the general assertion of liberty; 
lure™ ^"<1 celebrated moat highly those measures which over- 
■jBBOct. threw hierarchy, reduced monarchy, and degraded aristo- 
cracy. Dissenters of very high literary reputation, and 
unimpeached private character, were so transported by 
their peculiar doctrines and sentiments, as to praise the 
lawless violence of the Parisian mob, and the abduction of 
the royal family in triumph, because these acts tended to 
overthrow the existing orders : and even recommended 
the example of the French to the imitation of the English. 
The able and eminent Dr. Price, and his many votaries la 
civil and religious dissent, manifested in 1790, an unquali- 
fied admiration of the French changes, and proposed a 
close connexion between the revolutionists of France, and 
the people of £ngUnd, Certain members of parliament, 

m Sg« Br, WillUiu ThpiSMB's letlfif to Dr, Pair. 
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at the head of whom was Mr. Fox, continued to admire chap* 
the principles of the French revolution, as tending eventu- y^^^^^^i. 
ally to produce a moderate and rational liberty, that would u^q^ 
in time fit the circumstances and character of the people, 
and promote the tranquillity of Europe. The great min- Mr. Pitt 
isterial leaders, cherishing the principles of constitutional fnends 
liberty, could not reprobate in another country an attempt Si^JjJSon 
to procure that blessing, the enjoyment of which made o^»t8 
diis nation prosperous and happy ; and when they discern- 
ed the peculiar nature and tendency of the new system, 
conceiving that it became statesmen less to speculate than 
to provide, instead of delivering judgment on the measures 
of the French, vigilantly watched the conduct of Britons. 
The sentiments of the minister and its principal supporters - 
concerning the affairs of France, were not hitherto declared. 
The first open censurers of the French revolution, were 
' courtiers, who being the votaries of pageantry and show, 
tinder a kingly government, regarded the pomp and cere- 
mony of the palace more than the vigour and efEcacy of 
the monarchy ; who regretted Lewis's loss of royal trap- 
pings and appendages, more than the seizure of his power; 
who considering the king's friends and attendants as no 
longer enjoying the balls and processions of Versailles, 
saw grievances which being thoroughly conceived by their 
fancies, could attract their sympathetic feelings. But a 
ferocious confiscating democracy, overturning religion and 
property, did not equally affect their sensibility, because 
they by no means so clearly understood the nature, or 
comprehended the extent of the evil. One class, indeed, 
eminent for ability and learnings venerable for profession 
and aggregate character, in the early stages of the French 
revolution, observed its leading principles with horror, and 
its conduct with dread. The clergy augured ill from aTheelergr 
system guided by professed infidels, and sympathizing ^^^^JJ' 
with plundered brethren, beheld not without apprehension, iafideiitj 
the contagion of confiscation so very near themselves. In ^tbn^ 
this country, they knew there were men as willing to plun- ^^ "^▼o**. 
der the church as the most rapacious revolutionists of sjium^ 
Paris. But though they disapproved of the French sys- 
tem, they did not deem it expedient to declare an alarm* 
Such an avowal, they thought, might imply an imputation 
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of (lialo)-alty, and enmity to the church, which could not 
he jubtly charged to the majotity of Britons. English 
clergy iiit:n, therefore, did nut decry the revolution, which 
many other literary men praised. In autumn iryo, the 
dcclarrd sentiments of Britons, with st;veral modifications, 
wcrt on the whole fit^'Du^ab1c to the French revolutioiu 
One man, however, was destined to afTt-ct a speedy aoj 
i(n|:ortant change. Edmund Burke having; formed and 
delivered in parliament the opinions already reeordeii^ 
with increasing anxiety continued to bestow the closest 
kltcntioo on revolutionary proceedings. He had maDif 
correspondents at Paris, of different nations, abilities, and 
scntimcnis. Through them he completed his acquaintance 
with the French system. While attending lo its progrew, I 
ind its operation within the country which it immediately 
affected, he carried his views to the impressions that it had 
made in his own country. Penetrating into the varioui 
grounds of the praise which it had procured in England, 
his sagacity perfectly distinguished between those vhf 
rejoiced at what they conceived the emancipation of Franc^ 
and those who in the destruction of the orders, and fo^ 3 
feiture of property, found a model which they wished ti ' 
be copied in Englaml. In considering the admirers and 
supporters of the French revolution, he, from the authority 
of Or. Price among his votaries, apprehended that the late 
promulgation of that gentleman's political opinions in t 
sermon, might be very hurtful, unless precautions were 
used to expose the tendency of his doctrines. To convince 
mankind, especially Britons, that the French revolutioi 
did not tend to meliorate but to deprave the human charac- 
ter, to promote happiness, but to produce misery, to be 
imitated and copied, but to be reprobated and abhorrei^ 
Mr. Burke composed and published his work. Ta 
establish his position, he analyzed the intellectual princi- 
ples by which the revolutionists reasoned: the religious, 
moral, and political principles by which the revolutionists 
acted ; and contended that the effects which had proceeded, 
and were proceeding, were natural and necessary conse- 
quences of the principles and doctrines. He predicted th« 
completion of anarchy and misery from the progressive 
enormity of the French system. Profound wisdom, solid 
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and beneficial philosophy, enforced by all the powers of CHAP. 
Mn Burke's eloquence, produced a very great change in ^l^^^,,! 
public opinion. From this time many men of talents^ i^^q 
learning, and political considera|tion, openly declared sen- 
timents unfavourable to the French revolution. The 
nobility, with few exceptions, were apprehensive of the 
danger which awaited their order if French principles 
became prevalent in Great Britain* The clergy pub- 
licly testified the opinion which they before held. Minis- Md effect, 
jbers, cautiojus as they "(fere in avowing any sentiment^ 
concerning the French revolution, did not conceal the high 
estimation in which they held Mr. Burke's production. 
The public opinion, which at first had been so extremely 
favourable to the French re volution, . was at the end of 
1790 greatly divided. 

The most important transactions belonging to the 
internal history of Britain in the recess of 1 790, was the 
general election. The contests were not, however, carried 
on with the violence of former times. The country was 
in a state of progressive, and rapidly augmenting pros- 
perity ; the minister possessed the public confidence, and 
no great political question agitated the public mind. The Geneni 
election, which was most warmly disputed, did not owe *®®^*'*' 
the contest to the contention of parties. Of the elective 
bodies in Great Britain, none is of importance equal to 
Westminster; the seat of government, the royal family, 
and for half the year the principal nobility and gentry : 
hence there had usually been a very warm competition in 
this city. The dispute in 1788 between lord Hood and 
lord John Townsend, had been carried on with extreme 
-eagerness on both sides ; and with an expense calculated 
.to have exceeded even the costly election of 1784. It 
was tacitly understood between the two parties, that at 
the general election there should be no contest, but that 
lord Hood and Mr. Fox should be jointly chosen. This 
apparent determination was represented to many electors 
of Westminster, as a coalition between the candidates 
to insure themselves the choice, and thus deceive the 
inhabitants. Mr. Home Tooke a gentleman of great and 
deserved literary eminence, and also of very conspicuous 
political conduct, which was variously interpreted, pro- 
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CBAP. poaeJ liimseif as the representative ; he disavowed all 
XLV. connexion with any party, and assuming an indcpendem 
tone, procured a respectable number of supporters; he 
every day exhibited from the hustings a series of acute 
and poignant observation; clear, direct, and vigorous 
reasoning, not unworthy of being opposed to the vehement 
and forcible oratory of his illustrious competitor ; his 
efforts however were unsuccessful. Though there were 
!tevcral disputed elections, yet there was none that attract- 
ed so much attention as the poll for Westminster, in which 
Home Tooke was pitched against Charles James Fos. 
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CHAP. XLVI. 



Jfleeting of the new parliament. — Convention with Spain is 
approved by parliament. — Expenses of the late arma- 
ment. — Unclaimed dividends. '-^Measures of Britain for 
repressing the ambition of IHissia — submitted to parlia- 
ment — Mr. Fox opposes hostilities with Russia — argu- 
ment of Mr. Pitt on the importance of Oczacow — prin- 
ciple of British interference in continental politics — hos* 
tilities with Russia unpopular through the nation — wat 
with Russia avoided.^^-'^ew constitution of Canada — 
political principles introduced into the discussion* — Mr. 
Fox incidentally mentions the French revolution — Mr^, 
Burke inveighs against that events and the new consti- 
tution — Mr. Fox explains the extent and bounds of his 
approbation-'^eclares the British co7istitution the best 
for this country-^ quotes Mr. Burke^s speeches and wri- 
tings favourable to liberty — rupture between the^- 
friends^ and their final separation. — Question whether 
impeachments by the commons before the lords^ abate 
with the dissolution of parliament — precedents and argu- 
me7its for and against-^determination of the house that 
impeachments do not abate by a dissolution. — Liberty of 
the press — motion of Mr. Fox for ascertaining and de^ 
daring the law of libels^ and bill for that purpose — 
arguments for and against — postponed for the present^ 
but is afterwards passed into a law.-^State and conduct 
of the English cathoUcs-^they renounce the most dan- 
gerous moral and political doctrines of popery*— motign 
for their relief-^modifed and corrected by Dr. Horseley^ 
it is passed into a law.-^Petition of the church of Scot- 
land respecting the test act^-^^s rejected* — Full discussion 
of the stave trade^^^motion of Mr. WHberforce for the 
abolition^'^rguments for and against^-^ontinuance of 
the trade defended on the grounds of humanity^ justice^ 
and expediency-^Messrs. Pitt and Fox agree in support- 
ing th^ ub9liti9n'-^the motion is negatived.^-^ettlement. 
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Af Sirm Leone. — Finance — Supplies.^— Indian f nance. 
^-■Triai tff Hmdiifs, eviJoire far the proistcution chued 
— impreMtive tiprcch o/lAf defentiant. — Session rises, 

c)i \p THE Briiieh paiUamciii opened the 26th of No- 

5.UVL yenihcrj and tut, mnjcsty stated that the dispute between 

,,i^, ihis coumrj- and Spain had been broughl to an amicable 

M=A,..s«i< icrmiiMtton. 'ibc 6rst subject of parliamentary conside- 

mLV raiioa was ibe convcniioo' with the catholic king. In a 

■•^ qucsiioa toi'.cfraing an injvitA-, the great objects to be re- 

gudcil were rcpArattoD for the past, and prevention of 

tuturr aggresstoi). In the present case, according to 

opposiiioa, the restitution promised was incomplete, and 

the promises were not performed. Before the commence- 

lucm cf the dispute, we had possessed and exercised the i 

fiee navigation of the Pacific Ocean, as well as the right 

Om<t^ oJ fishing in the South Seas, without restriction. But the 

- C' rv^r '*'™'^^'"'' °^ * P"'"^ "'^'y °^ these rights was all that had 

tr^-K-^V been obtained by the convention. Formerly we had 

JJ^ claimed the privllrges of settling in any part of south or 

Dorthwest America, from which we were not precluded 

hy previous occupancy. Now, we consented to limit oiir 

light of settlement to certain places only, and even in these 

under various restrictions. What we had retained was 

vague and undefined, and consequently liable to be again 

disputed. We had reserved what was insignificant to 

ourselves, and resigned what was very beneficial to Spain. 

To these arguments ministers answered, if we had not 

acquired new rights, we had obtained new advantages. 

Before the convention, Spain had dented our right to the 

southern whale fishery, and to navigate the Pacific Ocean; 

hut now she had ratified those claims. In the convention, 

the wisdom and energy of ministers had vindicated the 

honour of the British flag, preserved the rights of private 

citizens, and established the glory of the British natne 

over all the world, without shedding a drop of blood. On 

these grounds the majority in both houses approved of the 

Expenses ^ terms of the adjustment. The liquidation of the expenses 

tfioanicni. incurred by the late armament, the minister proposed to 
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separate from the general financial arrangements for the CHAP, 
season ; and to pay off in four years the incumbrances ^^^^^.^^^ 
now incurred, by a distinct plan of finance. The first re- 179Q, 
source was the balance of the public money, which had 
accumulated in the hands of the bank of England from 
tmclaimed dividends.^ The bank was agent for the pub- 
lic; received an adequate allowance for its services, and 
was therefore not entitled to retain a balance greater than 
the probable demand. Since public creditors forbore tTnclaimad^ 
punctually demanding their interest, not the bank, who ^ ^^ 
were agents for the payment of that interest, but the nation, 
their employers, should profit by that forbearance. The bal- 
ance had been gradually increasing from the year 17£r, and 
now amounted to 660,000/. Of this sum the minister 
moved that 500,000/. should be applied to the public ser* 
vice, and that the creditors should have securities in the 
consolidated fund for payment, whenever the demand 
should be made. In addition to this sum, he proposed 
temporary duties upon sugar, British spirits, brandy, rum, 
jnalt, assessed taxes, and bills of exchange. Mr. Fox^ 
|md some other members, objected to the minister's propo* 
#ition as unjust to public creditors, and also unfair to the 
bank. But it appearing to the majority of both houses 
ihat the creditors possessed the same security of prompt 
payment as before, and that no injury could accrue to an 
agent from his employer withholding money which was 
not necessary to the transactions which he was appointed 
to manage : notwithstanding various petitions from the 
.!)ank, deprecating the application, a bill agreeable to the 
imimster's project was passed into a law. 

The contest with Spain beinsr thus concluded, another MeattifM 
very important subject of foreign politics occupied the for™. • 
^iUention of parliament. At the congress of Reichenbach, pressing 
the defensive alliance had proposed to Russia to accede to tion of * * 
the peace which Austria was concluding, and that all con- ^'"*"» 
quests should be restored ; but Catharine constantly replied, 
that she would admit of no interference between her and the 
Turks. Deprived, however, of the assistance of Austria, 

Q Many of the public creditors had omitted to demand their dividends 
trben due ; the money, therefore, issued for their payment, was used by t&« 
bank until the proprietors flhould demand the payment* 
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in the stren^h and determiiiauon of the allies she saw the 
, 'impracticability of subjugating Turkey for the present, and 

now offered to restore all her acquisitions by the war, except 
the town and dependencies of Oczacow. This posscssioi^ 
she conceived, would on the one hand secure her domii]#< 
ions against the irruptions of the Tanars, and on theoth^} 
command an entrance iiiio Turkey, whenever circumstancefr 
should prove more favourable to the execution of her 
ambitious designs. The allied powers perfectly compre- 
hended the objects of Catharine, and deemed them incom- 
patible with thnt tranquillity which it was the purpose of 
the confederacy to insure. There was, besides, an un- 
friendly disposition long manifested by Russia toward* 
Great Britain. During our difEculties, she had headed a 
confederation for the express purpose of reducing the 
naval power of this country. When the commercial treaqr 
between England and Russia was expired, Catharine not 
only declined renewal, but obliged our merchants to pay in 
duties twenty-five per cent, more than she exacted fiott 
other countries, though they gave half a year's credit 
for their exports, and were always a whole year in advaace 
for their imports. At the same time she concluded com- 
mercial treaties with France^ and Spain, on terms that 
were advantageous to both these countries. Such indica- 
tions of enmity to this country, joined to her ambitious 
projects, strongly impelled the British government to pre- 
vent the encroachments of the empress's court. Britain 
and her allies still adhered to their purpose, of inducing or 
compelling Catharine to restore the conquest. Finding 
pacific negotiations unavailing, the defensive alliance pro- 
subiniucd jected more effectual interference. Having concerted for- 
nieni. cible mediation for the security of Europe, his majesty, on 

the 24th of March, sent a message to both houses, stat- 
ing his unsuccessful efforts for the establishment of peace, 
and that from the progress of the war, consequences so 
important might arise, as to render in necessary for this 
country to be prepared to meet them by an augmentation 
Mr. Tat of our naval force. The message coming under consider- 
"^^M ation of parliament, Mr. Fox opposed hostile interfercDCe 
n the following grounds : all wars were to Britain unwise, 

11 Sue Sldtt Capers, snU Segiir'a Uislorj- orFitderic William. 
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ns well as unjust, that did not originate in self defence, chap. 
Too much latitude was given to the construction of defen- ^^l;*!!*. 
sive alliances, and treaties comprehended under that deno- ^^g^ 
mination had at present a very offensive tendency. By 
including in the objects of defensive resistance not only 
actual, and even probable, but possible injury, the profess- 
ed defenders of Europe proposed to carry on war when- 
ever they thought it expedient to any of the confederates. 
We had received no injury from Russia that could justify 
hostilities : her demands upon Turkey could not so mate- 
rially affect Great Britain as to render a bloody and 
expensive war prudent to prevent their attainment : expe- 
diency as well as justice, forbade war with a power which 
neither directly attacked Britain, nor pursued any other 
object by which she could be endangered : the present plan 
of ministers tended merely to second the ambitious policy 
of Prussia, in whose intrigues and projects we were lately 
become too much involved : Was the protection of a 
barren district in the barbarous recesses of Tartary, 2^ rea- 
son for exposing Great Britain to the evils of war ? Was 
our trade with Russia, which employed eight hundred and 
fifty ships, trained in that hardening service thousands of 
seamen, afforded materials for our manufactures to the 
amount of two millions sterling, received our manufactured 
goods of more than a million, and yielded two hundred 
thousand pounds to our j-evenue, to be all foregone for the 
sake of a Turkish fortress ? flven were Russia to succeed 
in conquering Turkey, instead of becoming more formid- 
able to her neighbours, she would become weaker, and 
spread over a more extensive surface. Could wisdom and 
policy justify Britain in going to war, for preserving an 
empire inhabited by a barbarous and savage race, habitu- 
ally connected with our rival; a race that for the sake of 
religion, humanity, civilization, and commerce, ought to 
be exterminated from th^ continent of Europe.^ 

Ministers argued that the aggrandizement of Russia, m^^ef 
and the depression of Turkey, would injure both our ^^r. Pitt 
commercial and political interests. While Russia was portanee 
confined to the Baltic, her naval exertions would be in- ° *^**' 
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ctlAP. considerable; but if her fleet was suffered to range 
J^* ^|[^' through llie Mediierranean, she would become a gr^*t 
j„, mar^iinir^ power, and a formidable rival. The possess- 
iori -A Oczycow would facilitate not only the acquisition 
of CoDstaiitinople, but of Alexandria, and all lower 
EgypU The object of Britain in opposing Russia was 
coitrormabic to her general policy in continental interfer- 
ence. Britain had herself no ambitious end to pursuei 
we had nothing to gain ; we wished only to remain as y^ 
were ; our alliances could only have the tendency of inai|i4 
rrinel|>l* taining the balance of power. It was known to Europfl| 
intrrter- that our principles were pacific.' Standing on the higih 
"Tii^itai '"•'lence which we occupied, we exerted our power onlf 
p«^u, for the maintenance of peace. It was a glorious distins^ 
tion for £n^-land, that, placed on a pinnacle of prosperity 
having in her resources and power such motives to aml^i 
tion, she exerted her strengdi not as the disturber, but Afr 
protector of her neighbours :' this had ever been her ch^ 
racier and her principle. In endeavouring to repreiA 
Russia, she pursued the same line of conduct which atl^l 
had always chosen, ^ 

The supreme director of a free country, and espOlf 
HwiiiitiM cially of Great Britain, is public opinion. The forci- 
wiili iiii»- |)]g eloquence of Mr. Fox, coinciding with the immediate 
puUr interests of merchants and manufacturers, impressed those 

thenMioQ. bodies of men very powerfully. Their sentiments wero 
rapidly and widely diffused through the nation, and ren- 
dered the people in general inimical to a Russian war. 
War»ltli Ministers, feeling the due and constitutional reverence 
tTOdetl. for the voice of the people, sacrificed their own counseli 
and measures to dictates so deservedly authoritative. 
Although Britain was thus prevented from compelling 
Russia to restore the key of Turkey, yet it was the ener- 
gy of the defensive alliance which induced Catharine to 
relinquish all the other acquisitions of the war. 
Mcw«on- The circumstances of one of our provinces called on 

gjlj"^ "• parliament to frame a new constitutional code, that requir- 
ed discussions at all times important, but peculiarly mo- 
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mentous when they were combined with the questions CHAP, 
which from the French revolution agitated the public ^^^I^JZ* 
mind. After the acquisition of Canada, a proclamation^ 1^^ 
as we have seen,* had been issued by his majesty, promis- 
ing that measures should be adopted for extending to that 
country the bei>eiit of the British constitution. Encoura- 
ged by this assurance, many British subjects had settled 
in the new province ; and in consequence of the American 
revolution, great numbers of royalists had emigrated into 
a country so near to their own, and which contained inhab* 
itants of congenial principles and sentiments ; these readily 
coalesced with the British settlers, and joined them in 
frequent applications to remind government of the royal 
promise* The native Canadians readily admitted* the 
excellence of the British constitution ; but deprecated its 
unqualified extension to themselves, as tending to interfere 
with -privileges which they had inherited from their ancesr 
tors* The Canadian noblesse, especially, enjoyed many 
feudal rights and immunities, which they feared the intro- 
fluction of a new form of government might infringe or 
abolish. The minister, considering the diversity of cha- 
racter, sentiment, customs, and privileges, between the 
French Canadians on the one hand, the British and Anglo- 
American colonists on the other, proposed a separate 
legislature to each, that might be best suited to their re- 
spective interests, and social situation. With this view 
he purposed to divide Canada into two distinct provinces, 
upper and lower ; and introduced a bill for this arrange- 
ment, and for the establishment of distinct legislatures. 
The division was to separate the parts which were chiefly 
inhabited by French Canadians, from recent settlers. For 
e^ch of the provinces, a legislative council was to be 
hereditary, or for life, at the option of the king ; and ^ 
provincial assembly was to be chosen by freeholders pos-> 
sessing lands worth forty shillings of yearly rent, or rent- 
ers of houses paying ten pounds in six months. The pr(v> 
vincial parliament was to be septennial, to assemble at least 
once in a year : the governor, representing the sovereign, 
might refuse his sanction to any proposed law, until the 

t ^kfi vol I 
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CH4P. Ifitive, and depended on the situation, 'MntUneats, And 
^JjJ[J- habits of the people :* the British constitution he thought 
irst. ^^ ^^^^ ^^^ fittest for thj» county, and would to the 
dflohret utmost of his power oppose republicanism aiAong Britons r 
eoMiHu- but it was contrary to sound logic to infer, that because 
gj*5jj British liberty was most effectually secured by a govern- 
Uiii «oim- ment of three estates, therefore such an arrangement must 
^ ' be the fittest for France* He considered the lute great 
change as the precursor of freedom and happiness to 
twenty- five millions, and therefore rejoiced at its success* 
■notMMr. From Mr* Burke himself he derived those princifdes, and 
2^2^ imbibed those sentiments which Mr* Burke now censured i 
^ ^ ^^ quoted various passages from the speeches and writings 
jMmi^to of that eloquent and philosophical senator, and referred 
Bbertf. ^ measures which he had either proposed or promoted, 
and comparing them with the sentiments now or recendy 
delivered, endeavoured to fix on him a charge of iaiomif 
Ib^tiire aistency* Mr* Burke complained of this allegation, and 
theie declared it to be unfounded : his opinions on govemmoiti 
^H^^*^ be said, had been the same during all his political life* Hit 
•epftrfttkm. conduct would evince the truth of his assertions: Mi 
friendship with Mr* Fox was now at an end ; deep must 
be his impression of truths which caused such a sacrifice 
to the safety of his country ; he gave up private friendship 
and party support, and separated from those he esteemed 
most highly. His country, he trusted, would measure the 
sincerity of his avowals, and the importance of his warn- 
ings, by the price which they had cost himself. He was 
far from imputing to Mr. Fox a wish for the practical 
adoption in this country of the revolutionary doctrines ; 
but thinking and feeling as Mr. Fox and he now did, their 
intercourse must terminate. With great emotion Mr. 
Fox deprecated the renunciation of Mr. Burke*s friend- 
ship ; and tears for several minutes interrupted his utter- 
ance.^ When the first ebullitions of sensibility had Subsi- 
ded, he expressed the highest esteem, affection, and grati- 



X These observations are conformable lo Avistotle, as the English reader 
-will see in his Politics, translated by Dr. billies, book iv. 

y This account is chiefly compressed from parliankentary debates, and ptrU 
Ijr taken fi'om a geutlemau who was present. 
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tude for Mr. Burke, whom, notwithstanding his harshness, CHAP, 
he must still continue to love. Proceeding for some time 1.^,^^ 
in a strain of plaintive tenderness, he gradually recovered ^gi^ 
his usual firmness*, and afterwards contracted no small 
degree of severity, when having vindicated the resistance 
of France, on whig principles he renewed his charge of 
inconsistency against Mr, Burke for deviating from those 
principles. This repetition of the charge of inconsistency, 
prevented the impression which the affectionate and respect- 
ful language and behaviour, and the conciliatory apologies 
•might have probably made : the breach was irreparable ; 
and from this time Mr. Fox and Mr. Burke never resum- 
ed their former friendship. In this discussion the impar- 
tial examiner cannot find a single sentence, or even phrase, 
of Mr. Fox, which was not highly favourable to the British 
constitution ; so that the political difference between these 
illustrious men, arose entirely from their opposite appre- 
hensions concerning the French revolution, which hitherto 
was to a British senator a question of speculative reason- 
ing, and not of practical contention ; but Burke had 
already conceived such an abhorrence of the Gallic system, 
that he could not bear any expression of approbation 
respecting a change which he deemed destructive to the 
best interests of society. 

With colonial policy, parliament this year considered Quetiioa 
also important questions of domestic law. One bf these •J'jJ^^e^S- 
arose from the trial of Mr. Hastings : it was doubted ment by 
whether an impeachment brought by the commons of ttZ^'h^'i 
England abated by the dissolution of parliament. Several {^^ *® 
members of high note in the profession of the law, and with the 
among the rest sir John Scott, the solicitor general, were of parfia- 
of opinion, that the renewal of the impeachment was neither ™ent 
justified by law, precedent, nor equity. It was a question, Prece- 
they said, concerning which there was no statute ; we ^^^^j^t, 
must therefore be governed by the law of parlitiment, that for and 
is by the orders of the lords, and by usage. The lords 
in 1678, had affirmed, that dissolution did not preclude 
the renewal of an impeachment ; but that order was not 
sanctioned by former practice. They had suffered the 
impeachment of lords Dahby and Stafford to proceed from 
. the stage in which they bad been left by the old parlia- 
V«L. III. H h h 
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cn.KP. tnem ; but at that limc the nation was in s. t'crment aboW , 
J^i^^^ the popish plot ; detested Stafford aa a catholic, and exodH 
,701 crated Danby as the supposed promoter of arbitrary powi^ 
er and a connexion between the king and Lewis XiV«S( 
Both peers and commons were seized with the same enthw> \ 
fiiasm against popery and France, and under its influencB 
continued the impeachment, contrary to law and usager* 
From these cases, therefore, which were peculiarly circum* 
stanced, no precedent could be drawn. In 1685 lord'i 
Danby was by the house of lords freed from the impeadi^ i 
ment, which in factreversed the precedent of 1678. Lord* 
Sahsbury and Peterborough being accused of high treason, j 
pleaded a dissolution, and in 165)0 were liberated. On t 
the same grounds the lords Somers and Halifax, sir Adam 
Blair, and others were released. To support their posi- ( 
tion, they also adduced several analogies, and concluded | 
with arguments from equity : by continuation of an in*- < 
peachment the accusers might be changed, and even not* 1 
few of the judges. If a trial is to last beyond one parlia- I 
ment, may it not be prolonged to an indefinite term, ot ' 
even during life ; a court of justice should be free frottf \ 
bias and prejudice ; but how could this be the case with 
a tribunal in which there were so many new judges ; and 
some of them even accusers from the lower house. ITw 
supporters of continued impeachment reasoned in the fol- 
lowing manner. If the alleged precedents existed, they 
would be extremely prejudicial, because they would enable 
the sovereign to save a favourite servant, and to defeat the 
purposes of national justice; and it would become the 
legislature speedily to remedy such an evil, byalaw enact- 
ed for the purpose. This remedy, however, could only 
be applied to future cases, without including present or 
past; but such a series of usagesdoes not exist.' There 
is no evidence of parliamentary practice to justify the 
cessation of a trial before the truth or falsehood of the 
charges be ascertained. Parliamentary records demon- 
strate that in ancient times impeachments were continued 
after dissolution. But without searching into remote 
monuments, in the reign of Charles II, in 1673, when there 
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was no ferment either on the one side or the other, the CHAP, 
house of lords declared their writs of error, petitions of 



appeal, and other judicial proceedings, should be narrow- uqi^ 
ed as to the portion of time which they were to occupy 
during a session, but should extend from parliament to 
parliament, if they were not decided. The reason of this 
order evidendy was^ th^t on the one hand judicial pro- 
ceedings might not employ any part of the time which wain 
required by legislative, on the other, that the objects either 
of civil or criminal justice might not be defeated by dis- 
continuance of process* The precedents, it was contend- 
ed, did not apply : and in the yarioua cases alleged, the 
proceedings had been discontinued by a general pardon, 
admission to bail, or some other cause, and not from the 
dissolution of parliament. These positions their support- 
ers endeavoured to evince by a consideration of the very 
cases that were quoted by the advocates of the opposite 
doctrine. They further argued, that decisions of courts 
of law, and the authority of judges, with few exceptions, 
sanctioned the same opinion ; and cited cases to prove 
their position : the general analogy of judicial proceedings 
illustrated the conformity of their conception of the law of 
parliament with the established modes of process before 
subordinate tribunals : the commons are the public prose- 
cutors, and in this respect analogous to the attorney or 
solicitor general in ordinary cases of criminal prosecutions. 
The removal of an attorney general does not quash an 
information or indictment ; and the process is carried on 
by his successor* The public prosecutors before the house 
of peers, are the successive houses of commons, as before 
the inferior courts, they are the successive attorneys gen- 
eral. The house of peers are the judges in causes carried 
on at the instance of the house of conunons ; the peers 
may be not all the same in successive parliaments, as the 
judges of the inferior courts may be changed while the 
trial is pending. Equity and expediency coincide with 
analogy ; impeachments are calculated for bringing to con- 
dign punishment criminals too exalted for the inferior 
courts ; criminals, who to secure themselves or their friends 
from all responsibility as ministers of the crown^ might 
advise<a dissolution, a^ often a^ it shovU4 be required for 
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giAP. iheir Mfetv. Hence parliamcm would be no longer able 
^!V^ to control either iHl- civil or judicial administration of the 
,.„, kingtiom- The cabinet and courts of law would remain 
equally without a check t it is therefore clear from the 
weighi of precedents, the authority of the greatest lumi- 
nari's of the Jaw, the principles of the constitution, the 
snuliigy of public trials, the immutable rules of equal jus- 
tice, and the dictates of expediency and common sense, 
thm impeachments continue notwithstanding the dissolu- 
Detenni- (ion of parliament. On these grounds a great majority _ 
thriinnK, 'O both houscs x-otcd th.it the impeachment of Warrea ' 
tbMim- Hastings was BtiU depending. 

nciiudo An inquiry concerning the judicial power of parlia* 

JT'^'^o. ment was sown f(tllowed by a discussion of the powers of 
["."' , juries. One of the chief engines of that moral and politi- 
iX«preK cal knowledge, of those sentittiems and privileges of ra- 
tional and beneficial liberty which prevail in Britain, is s 
FREE PRESS. By this vehicle a writer may commu- 
nicate to the public his observations, thoughts, and feel- 
ings, and according to his talents, learning and disposi- 
tions, may inform and instruct mankind : and thus the 
press bestows all the knowledge and wisdom which can- 
Dot be imparted by oral delivery. But as all persons 
who address the public through this vehicle are not bolk 
capable and disposed to infot^n and instruct society, an 
instrument of general good is frequently productive of 
considerable, though partial evil. The liberty of the 
press has often permitted, seditious, treasonable, immoral, 
and blasphemous libels ; and generated mischiefs that 
were followed by very pernicious consequences. For a 
considerable time after the invention of printing, gov- 
ernment possessed the ^ means of preventing noxious 
publications, as the press was liable to the inspection of a 
licenser ; but the preventive was much worse than the 
evil ; and the subjection of writings to a previous exami- 
nation being found totally incompatible with the pur- 
poses of beneficial freedom, ceased soon after the revolu- 
tion. Precluded by the law from preventing the publica- 
tion of hurtful works, certain judges endeavoured to deter 
s by increasing the punishment: to avoid one ex- 
e- running into its opposite, they attempted te atuch 
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ctiminality to productions, tbitt before would have been CHAP, 
reckoned intiocent ; and to supply the supposed deficien- 



cy of preventive justice, they tried to enlarge the precincts 179^. 
of penal law. They also endeavoured to change the judi- 
cial rules established by the constitution* For a series of 
years it had been maintained by very high legal authority, 
as we have already seen,^ that the truth of an allegation 
could not be pleaded in bar of an indictment for a libel, 
and also that in cases of libel juries were to investigate 
^ dfche fact only ; to return a verdict relative to the proof of 
V^tfae allegations, but to leave the criminality to the judge ; 
and though these doctrines had been questioned by very 
high legal authority ,** yet they were most frequently fol- 
lowed in recent practice. Various cases occurred in 
which guilt had been found on grounds, that in the pop* 
ular estimation were inadequate, or punishment had far 

exceeded the criminalty that was evinced. Mr. Fox ha- Motion of 

J 1 r ^. . 1 A*r. Fox 

vmg adopted the same sentiments respectmg some late foraseer- 

decisions, and disapproving of the interposiUon of crown ^Sailn^* 
lawyers, introduced a bill declaring the power of the juries to Ae law of 
decide upon the law as well as the fact in trials of libels, bin for 
Where any special matter of law is pleaded (said Mu ***** ^^^' 
Fox) the judge and not the jury is to decide ; but where Arguments 
a general issue is joined, and the law is so implicated ^g^^, 
with the fact that they cannot be separated, the jury must, 
as in all other criminal processes, bring in a general verdict 
of guilty or not guilty. The decision of this important 
question greatly depended on the import of the word 
meaning'^ used in all indictments for libels. The different 
senses annexed to this term Mr. Fox explained, and mark- 
ed with discriminating precision. The term to mean 
might, he observed, be understood to imply a proposition 
according to strict grammatical and logical construction^ 
or to express the moral intention of a writer or speak-* 
er. In the former sense it had been received for many 
years by judges and crown lawyers ; in the latter it ought 
to be interpreted by a candid and impartial English jury^ 
who were to investigate the intention of the accused, as 
a part of the fact to be proved or disproved. It is the 

a See ? 6i. i. e. Ix. \ See t^ i. 6. is. 
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CHAP. htKntion that must constitute gaili, if aay guili existed 
'^ The bill was opposed as an innovatioD on th^ laws of die 
,^, Iciagdom, that was agitated at present by the dangerous 
maxims which were embroilhi^ our neighbours. In such 
ciicumstances we ought to avoid novelties, civil and po- 
UticaL The prr&ent process had been the practice for a 
long course of years, without producingany oppression to 
the subject ; the judges were independent of the crown, 
and could have no motii'e to unfair and partial decisions. 
This bill was not debated as a party quesiicHi, but as a sob* 
jcct of existing law, justice and constitutional right. Mr. 
Pitt was no les^ vigorous in its support than Mr. Fox, OT 
Mr. IHrskine. la the house of lords, lordGreDville sup- 
ported the motion with no less zeal than lord I^oughbor- 
ough, and lord Camdeu took the lead ia promoting its 
Htntpooed success. After passing the commons by a great majori- 
pmcDti '>■' '' ^^ rejected by the peers ; hut the following ses» 

iS"' S'**"! being again proposed it passed into a law. 
•H into > Mr. Fox also proposed a law for depriving the attoF* 

** oey general in right of the crown, and every other person 

in his own right, of a power to disturb the possessor of a 
franchise in a corporaiion, after having (juietly exercised 
it for six years. The end of this proposition was, to se- 
cure the rights of election, and prevent vexatious prosecu* 
tions for political purposes : the bill was passed into a 
law. 

State and PARLIAMENT, endeavouring to remove all restrictions 

eonducl of , . . ° 

(hi-Engliah upon natural ireeclom, as iar as was consistent with sccu- 

Mihoiios. j.jjy^ directed its attention to the catholics. The English 
catholics were now totally changed, and no longer resem- 
bled the Romanists of the seventeenth centurj- ; nor even 
those who, at a later period, wished to exalt a popish 
pretender to the throne. 'I'hey were now quiet and 
pt.ccable subjects, friends to the present government, and 
favourable to our constitution of church and state, which 
was so mild and tolerant to every religious sect that wor- 
shipped God according to their own conscience, without 
disturbing the public tranquillity. Many of the catholics, 
as they mingled with protestants, imbibed a great share of 
their mildness and moderation ; and, without relinquish- 
ing the sensible rituals, prescribed observances, or the 
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metaphysical theology of the popish church, were really chap. 
protestants in their moral and political principles and con- ^^Vi. 
duct. A considerable body of them had recently protested ^.^^ 
in express terms against doctrines imputed (or near three Thej re- 
centuries to papists. They denied the authority of the most^dan^* 
pope in temporal concerns, his right to excommunicate gerous ' 
princes, and to absolve their subjects from their oaths of political 
allegiance. They disavowed the lawfulness of breaking ^c*^es 
faith with heretics; and denied that any clerical power 
could exempt man from moral obligations. The penal 
laws against catholics arising from circumstances and 
conduct so totally different from* the present, were still 
extremely severe. To render the law more suitable to 
their present sentiments and character, Mr. Mitford pro- MotlaaJtr 
posed to repeal, the statutes in question, so far as to ^^^ ^^ 
exempt from their penal operations those who had re- 
noimced the hurtful doctrines abovementioned, under the 
denomination of the protesting catholic dissenters, 
Upon these catholics taking an oath conformable to the 
protest. The principle of the bill was generally approved ; 
and the bench of bishops displayed the most liberal zeal 
in its favour. Dr. Horseley especially exerted his great modified 
abilities, not only in promoting its success, but in removing *"??'^*^" 
a clause which was neither agreeable to its principles nor Horseiej^it 
conducive to its objects. In the proposed oath, the doc- jnto^J^^ 
trine that princes excommunicated by the pope might be 
deposed and murdered by their subjects, was declared to 
be impious, heretical, and damnable. The catholics felt 
no reluctance to express their own rejection and disappro- 
bation of such doctrine ; but from scruples founded on a 
tender regard for the memory of their progenitors, they 
could not induce themselves to brand it with the terms 
which the oath prescribed. To remove this objection, he 
proposed the .oath which had been adopted in 1778 : this 
alteration was admitted, and the bill was passed into a law. 

The church of Scotland perceiving a disposition in Petition of 
parliament to grant relief to nonconformists, transmitted ^s*^'*^^ 
from the general assembly a petition praying for the respecting 
repeal of the test act as far as it applied to Scotland; and "*®^®**®*» 
on the 10th of May sir Gilbert Elliot made a motion con- 
formably to the petition. The supporters of the motion. 
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flHAP. endeavoured lo prove that the law, as it now stood, WM 
'U^^J'v inconsistent with the articles of the union- Scotland, by 
,_j, her constitution, and by treaty, had a separate church, and 
a separate form of religion. By the treaty of union she 
was to have a free comtnimicaiion of civil rights ; but i 
lest which, as a condition for attaining those civil right«i 
imposed on her a necessity of dep:irling from her owa 
established theology, and stilimilting to the system aS 
England, either abridged her religious liberty by means of, 
the civil anainments, or obstructed the civil attainmentf 
through the religious obligations. When the two-kingdoinv 
entered into a treaty of union, being independent nationa, 
they meant to stipulate and contract on terms of perfect 
equality. Was it not an infringement of that equality, 
that a Scotchman entering into any British office in F.ngiJ 
land should solemnly profess his attachment to the chur^ 
of England, which a scrupulous man might deem a ilcmt- 
liction of hia nsdve church ;' while an Englishman appoint- 
ed to an office in Scotland incurred no similar obligationi^ 
The oppofiers of the motion argued, that the test muA 
have been understood as a stipulation at the time of tin 
union, and had m-vi-r been reprL'sented as an hardship tiff' 
the present time. The grievance was merely imaginary! 
the test %vas not a dereliction of the church of Scotland, 
but a pledge of amity with the church of England. The 
general sentiment of members of the Scottish church was 
affection and respect for the sister establishment: but in 
Scotland there were, as in England, sectaries of various 
denominations, whose sentiments were less liberal. Against 
such sectaries it was just as well as expedient, that the 
test should operate; otherwise the church of England 
would incur a danger from them, to which Irom the sec- 
taries of England she was not exposed. Since there wa» 
no test in Scotland, the proposed exemption would let in 
upon the church of England dissenters and sectaries of 
every denomination ; and thus break down the fence 
which the wisdom and justice of parliament had so often 
and so recently confirmed. This petition, in reality, arose 
ultimately from the English dissenters. These had ope- 
rated on the church of Scotland by representing themselves 
as presbyterian brethren. Many of the Scottish clerg>'- 
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men, not discovering the total diversity of political senti-^ CHAP, 
ments that subsisted between them and many of the Eng- '^*^^'" 
. lish dissenters, were, from supposed religious sympathy, ' j^gj 
induced to give them their support. The majority of the is rejected. 
house being impressed by these arguments, vot^d against 
the proposition* 

The slave trade underwent this year a much more Full discos- 
complete discussion than when it wa& formerly agitated. Saveu-ide. 
The facts on both sides had now been very thoroughly 
examined : there was fulness of information ; so that the 
public and parliament had the amplest means of viewing 
the subject in every light. Mr, Wilberforce, on the 18th Motion <jf 
of April, proposed a bill for preventing the farther impor- ^j^fo^gfop 
tation of slaves into the Qritish colonies in the West theaboii- 
Indies. In his prefatory speech he considered, as he had ^^^' 
done two years before, first humanity, and secondly policy» 
Ht traced the condition of the Africans from their native ArgH- 
<jountry to the West India plantations; and, according to 'wen^top 
the information which he had collected, in more copious 
detail, wit]i more numerous instances, repeated his former 
^tateqients of ^e causes of slavery, the treatment of the 
negroes on their passage, and their sufferings under the 
planters. On the ground of policy he fitrpngly argued? 
that the abolition of the slave trade was expedient for the 
West India planters and the British nation. Compelled to 
promote multiplication among the slaves, the planters 
would soon find that their present negroes, in a climate so 
congenial to their native Africa, would, if well treated, 
people the plantations; and if allowed to acquire some 
little interest in the soil, would be stimulated to much 
greater exertions. The loss of seamen which Britons 
sustained in the negro trade was immense. From Liver^t 
pool, in o^e year, three hundred and fifty ships, having 
on board twelve thousand two hundred and fifty men, lost 
tyro thousand four hundred and fifty, being one-fifth. The 
commercial profits were to be totally disregarded, when 
acquired by such a violation of humanity, and at tho 
expense of so many valuable lives of British sailprs. 

The continuance of this t];ade was defended on the and^agajijKt 
gjround of justiite, policy, and even humanity. Slavery 
had been established time immemorial in various part$ pf 

Vol. Ill, ' III 
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tlie carlh, «pti:i;illy in Africa and the adjacent countries. 
So far was it from being reckoned a crime, that the Old 
Testament frequently mentions male and female slaves 
under the names of bondsmen, handmaids, and others of 
similar import, and never censures mancipatinn, but speaks 
of all its offices as just employments. The characters 
held up to imitation bad slaves themselves, and endeavour- 
ed to acquire slaves to others. '^ The habits and sentiments 
of Africans render this condition by no means so grievous 
to them as it would be to people unaccustomed to the 
daily contemplation of slaverj-. The assertion of the abo- 
litionists, that the hope of acquiring prisoners to be sold t» 
Europeans is the chief cause of war, is far from being gen- 
erally true. Wars in Africa,as well as wars in Europe, arise 
irom pride, resentment, envy, jealousy, emulation, am* 
bition, and other passions, besides avarice alone. Ai 
an accurate knowledge of the interior country increaa< ] 
cd, it was more clearly comprehended that captives, 
though a consequence of war, were far from being its 
most frequent objects. The purchaser of slaves taken in 
war preserves the lives of captives that would be otherwise i 
butchered. Their ferocious conquerors would give way \ 
ta (he savage gratiiicadon of rage and cruelcy, if the thirst 
of blood were not changed into the thirst of gain. The 
extreme indolence of the Africans, notwithstanding the 
fertility and even apoutaneous productiveness of the soil, 
renders their supplies of the necessaries of life very 
scanty. Prisoners taken in war, therefore, are great bur- 
dens upon the captors ; and unless there was a market 
for vending them, they would be immediately massacred, 
not merely from cruelty, but from the savage economy of 
those barbarians ; and the European traders saved many a 
life. Our merchants, on the faith of parliament, had 
embarked property to a great amount in this trade ; the 
total loss of which would immediately follow the abolition. 
The legislature had Invited them to engage in the traffic, 
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that Britain might be furnished from their plantations witli CHAP, 
those commodities wliich habit has now rendered universally ^^^'; 
necessary, and if not supplied by them, niust be purchased |^(^^ 
from other countries^ It invited them also to engage in 
this commerce, that the carriage of their productions might 
rear up a navy ; yet now, when they have a capital of 
seventy millions embarked, when several islands lately 
occupied, and therefore thinly peopled, require a constant 
succession of fresh supplies ; and when twenty millions of 
debt in mortgages and deeds of consignment, press 
heavily on the WcvSt India proprietors, the abolition is 
proposed in contradiction to so many acts of parliament, 
and without compensation of the only means by which 
they can be relieved from the enormous load* Is it con* Continu- 
sistent with British justice to depreciate, and even destroy slave trade 
property, engaged in a commerce which the legislature ^^^^ended 
pledged itself to protect, and repeatedly declared its dis* grounds of 
position to improve ? But private property would not ju'^ucel^and 
alone be affected; from this trade the revenue would expedi- 

._ CDCV. 

suffer a very material diminution. The evidences adduced 
to prove the horrid cruelties practised upon slaves were 
represented to be in some instances false, in many partial, *" 
in almost all exaggerated. It ia the interest both of the 
transporting owners of slaves, and their purchasers in the 
West Indies, to treat them humanely, and easy to devise 
regulations for enforcing this treatment, and punishing the 
contrary. But were Britain from an impulse of benevolent 
enthusiasm to abolish the slave trade, under a supposition 
that it subjected the Africans to the most poignant misery, 
would not other European nations engaged in the trade, 
supply the vacancy left by our relinquishment of a traffic 
necessary for raising commodities naturalized to the Eu- 
ropean palates ? Would the purchasers, the venders, or the 
subjects sold, be less numerous ? Would fewer slaves be 
exported from Africa ? Respecting the effects of this com^ 
merce on our navy, the friends of the abolition were 
totally misinformed. A naval commander of the very 
highest eminence, lord Rodney, had declared that the 
power of obtaining from Guinea ships, so numerous a 
body of men inured to the climate, whenever we wished 
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d by Mr. Henry Thorn- 
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J^.«w»- i» dhi To^bccvon of his financial plan, Mr. 
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,^^^_ I jn un rir* Jt ^ public income and expendilitre 
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1^ b^MK.tbiMvftuT, in favour of the country, was 
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iixty-one thousand one hundred and eight pounds.^ Mr. chap. 
Sheridan, as usual, took the lead in combatting the finan- 
cial conclusions of Mr. Pitt, and moved no less than forty ^17^1^ 
resolutions, which were intended to show that the past , 
revenue had been considerably inferior to ministerial, 
calculations : and that in calculating the future income, 
the minister had overlooked contingencies which recent 
experience demonstrated to be probable. The greater 
4iumber of these propositions were negatived, and others 
were amended. Various resolutions were framed by 
ministers, confirming, in detail, the report of the new 
committee, sMid maintaining the calculations which were 
founded on their inquiry. The supplies were nearly the SuppiieV 
same as in the usual peace establishment, and no fresh 
taxes were imposed. Mr. Dundas produced his annual J^*^ 
statement of Indian finance, which had been in a state of 
) so progressive prosperity ever since the establishment of 
Mr. Pitt's plan of territorial government, and the com- 
mencement of Mr. Dundas's executive direction. It 
appeared from the documents which he presented, that the 
British revenues in the East Indies, amounting to sevett 
millions, after defraying all the expenses of government^ 
left a clear surplus of near a million and a half, either to 
be laid out in investments, or applied to contingent services^ 
Among the pecuniary grants of this year was an annuity 
of twelve thousand pounds, bestowed on his majesty's 
third son prince William Henry, created about two years 
before duke of Clarence. 

This year the prosecution of Mr. Hastings dosed its 
evidence (May 30). The managers proposed an address Hasting^ 
to the king, praying him mot to prorogue the parliament dencefo'p 
until the trial was finished; but this address was negatived, theproae- 
Mr. Hastings, when the prosecution was closed, addressed ciosea. 
the court in a speech of singular acuteness, force, and 
eloquence, exhibiting his view of the result of the prose- 
cutor's evidence, contrasting the situation in which he 
found with the situation in which he left British India ; 
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"chap, e^rplicitly, but not arrogaatljr, detailing the counsels aiid 
conduct by which he had effected these great ends : he 



1791. stppealed to the commons, his accusers, in the following 
^■Bi**^*"^® dignified and striking peroration* ^ To the commons of 
the de- ^^ England, in whose name T am arraigned for desolating 
fendant ct ^^ provinces of their dominions in India, I dare to 
^ reply, that they are, and their representadves persist in 
^^ teUing thenl so, the most flourishing of all the states of 
^^ India* It was ithat made them so : the vidue of what 
^^ others acquired I enlarged, and gave shape and consist- 
' ^ ency to the dominions which you hold there : I pre- 
*^ served it : I sent forth its armies with an effectual but 
** economical hand, through unknown and hostile regions, 
^ to the support of your other possessions; to the retrieval 
^ of one from degradation and dishonour, and of another 
^* from utter loss and subjection. I maintained the wars 
*^ which were of your formation, or that of others, not of 
^ mine : I won one member of the great Indian confeder- 
^ acy from it by an act of seasonable restitution ; widi 
^ another I maintained a secret intercmirse, and converted 
^* him into, a friend : a third I drew off by diversion and 
^^ negotiation, and employed him as the instrument of 
" peace. I gave you all, and you have rewarded me with 
** confiscation, disgrace, and a life of impeachment." Of 
Mr. Hastings's hearers, even those who could not admit 
a plea of merit as an abatement of special charges, were 
very forcibly impressed by this energetic representation. 
SeasioB rjij^^ defence of the accused was, by the direction of the 
court, postponed till the following session, and on June 
10th the parliament was prorogued. 
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Peace between J^iissia and Turkey — on moderate term.?,-. — 
Reaso7is of Catharine's apparent moderation. — Poland 
attempts to recover liberty and independence. — Wue^ 
moderate^ and patriotic efforts for that purpose. — New 
constitution^ an hereditary^ mixed^ and limited monarchy 
— effected without bloodshed. — Page of Catharine at the 
emancipation of Poland. — She hopes to crush the new 
system of Poland.^^ Impression made by the French revO' 
lution on other countries'-^on sovereigns.'-^Circular let- 
ter of the emperor to other princes.* — Equitable and 
prudent principle of British policy respecting the French 
revolution. — Paris-^ejectment and banishment of, the 
clergy who refused the civic oath.^^Progress ofconfs^ 
cation, — Forfeiture of the estates of emigrants, — Abolition 
of Primogenitufre.^^lnvasion of the rights of German 
princes. — The emperor remonstrates against this viola*- 
tion of national engagements. — Proposed jaunt of the 
king to St. Cloud — is prevented by the populace, — Memo^ 
rial of Lewis deliveted to foreign powers. — Flight of the 
king.'-^He is arrested at Varennes, — Proceedings of the 
legislature during his absence ^^-^-^He is brought back to 
Paris. — The monarchical party adopts a vigorous system j 
but too late. — State of parties. ^^^The king* s friends ad- 
vise him to accept the constitutional cod€.'~^He accepts it 
in the national assembly •'-^Honours paid to infidel philo- 
sophers, — Want of money. --^Inspection of accounts,-^ 
Dissolution of the national assembly. ^^Review of the 
principal changes effected by this body,-^How it found 
and left France. — In all its excesses it manifested the: 
genius and energy of the French character, — Progress 

i of political enthusiasm.-^Britain. — Certain ingenious 
visionaries expect a political millennium, — Thomas Paine^^ 
'^Rights of man. — Dextrous adaptation of to the senti- 
ments and passions of the vulgar^— astonishing popularity 
of among the hwer ranks^'^-^'ommemoration of the 
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FreiKh revolution at Birmingham — Riots. — Be&tnicjion 
of Dr. Priei>tfei/'a littury — the doi tor's conduct. — Com- 
piirUan bi-tivreii PrientUi/ and Pai>ic,.^Rapi(l and extra, 
live dijfnui-jn of democratic principles.— Jt^ide diJTfuiOH 

ef .•■upti;f dill Uteratitrt— favourable ts revottitionarij prO' 
jecfu. — ^/ury Anne Wollstanecrofi. — Debating iOciclies. 
— Cheap edition of Tom J'aine'a tvoris. — One able and 
pf -found zfori in favour of the French revolution. — 
lliit/iciie Gallicia. — Marriage of the duke of Tori to the 
princess of Prunsia, 

CHAP. CATHARINE perceived her grand object of 

^^..^^j, subjugating the Ottomans, for the present to be inipractt- 
i;„( cable, and now satisfied herself with endeavouring to cotn- 
Pcu)cbc- ppi the sultan lo a peace, before the interference of the 
Mil III, il confederates could prevent her from dictating the terms, 
Tdcktji With this view her armies took the field early in spring, 
repeatedly defeated the enemy, and compelled them to 
retire nearer to Constantinople ; and to enhance their 
danger, several symptoms began to appear in Asiabc 
Turkey of a disposition to revolt : menaced by moat immi- 
nent perils both in Asia and Europe, and apprised 
that the cooi)i.raiion of Prussia and of Britain, was noiv 
obstructed, Selim began to listen to the proposals of the 
empress; the negotiation was not tedious; and a peace 
was concluded on the lllh of August at Galalz, by which 
Russia retained Oczakow, and ihe country between the 
oil niodtr- ^"^S '*"*^ '^^ Dnieper, which had belonged to Turkey 
aiei,:rins, before the war. Tlie latter of those rivers was to be the 
boundary of both powers : each to be equally entitled tc 
the free navigation of the river: and each to erect fortifi- 
cations on its respective shores. However important this 
acquisition might he to Russia, it was certainly much infe- 
rior to the expectations which she entertained at the cora- 
mencenicntof the war; and during Its successful progress : 
■Maors of but other circumstances combined with the exertions of 
rin'''s''aii- ^^ defensive alliance to induce Catharine to content 
imecni mo- flt^rstlf, for the present, with Oczakow and its dependen- 
cies. Frederic William agreeably to the general objects 
of the confederacy, as well as his own particular interest, 
'cultivated the friendship of Poland. Encouraged by iheii' 
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xxinnexion with this powerful prince, and beginning once CHAP, 
more to conceive themselves of weight in the scale of -^^^^^^^ 
Europe, reviving self estimation rekindled in the Poles that ^^gj 
courage and patriotism, which though smothered, had 
riot been extinguished; and thus once more they enter- 
tained hopes of freeing themselves from the thraldom in 
which they were held by the imperious Catharine. In 1788 Poland at- 
and 1789, various efforts were made to establish the inde- reTo^^cr^*^ 
pendent interest of Poland in the diet, and to overturn the |ii>erty mi 
power which Russia had assumed. A party of generous pa- ence; 
triots stimulated their countrymen to emancipate themselves 
from a foreign yoke ; the spirit of liberty was studiously 
diffused through all classes of the community ; and in 
1790 bad risen very high. Its leading votaries saw, that 
the only method of securing the attachment and fidelity of 
the people to those who were projecting such alterations^ 
was to accompany them with .such benefits to the middling, 
and even to the inferior classes, as might deeply intej^'^st 
them in their support. But though desirous ol chan^ s, 
which would terminate the oppressive power of the great, 
the Poles were sincerely inclined to be satisfied with a 
moderate degree of freedom ; and at present bounded th^ir 
wishes to deliverance, from the personal thraldom in which, 
for so many ages, they had been tyrannically held- Con- ,v:a< r-cr: 
formably to this disposition, the popular leaders exerted 'j^^'! ^ ; " 
their influence, with so much wisdom and prudence amon;^- effc. ts k- 
the commons, that they made no claims but those thi..t po^.^" 
were strictly equitable and consistent with legal subordi- 
nation. On these moderate principles of freedom, the 
people of ^Poland drew up an address to the diet, amount- 
ing to a declaration of rights. This representation, instead 
of recurring to the natural rights of man^ antecedent to 
political establishment, considered rvhat was most expedient 
for the character and circumstances of the Polish people. 
The constitution of Poland having been extremely defective 
in various constituents of liberty and security, the address 
in its claims, proposed such changes only as would remed)^ 
the defects, without subverting the existing orders. The 
nobles, clergy, and commons, should continue distinct, and 
the nobility retain their rank, dignity, and all the privileges 
which were compatible with public freedom ; they should 
Vol. III. Kkk 
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only be deprived of ihc power of oppression «nd tynuiny. 
The commont should noi only be tjccmplcd from civil 
thrnldoni,but have all the political power that was consJst- 
CDC wilh the balance of the estates. Requisitions so dis- 
criminately moderate, tending to produce the balance of 
tfatr pans, as well as the welfare of the ichole, were most 
gr.iriously received by the Polish nobility, who showed 
thftnselvrt desirous of promoting a new AVstem, conform- 
ablr (o the wishes of the people. The Polish patriots were 
cKf^r to complete ibeir reform, bclorc Russia should be is 
a condition to give them any effectual imerrupiion. Report! 
were spread and suspicions entertained, that there was i 
■cw partition in conteiKpIaiion: the only way to prcveoi 
RUch a calamity and disgrace, was without delay lo estab- 
lish a system of polity, which should produce an union of 
the whole stringihand energy of the Palish aatioo, resist 
the inu-rftfrcncc of foreigners in its domestic afF;iirs, and 
preserve its natural independence and dignity. With these 
views the patriots farmed a systc^m, which bad for its basis, 
the rights claimed in the address of the people ; and tk«y 
presented their plan to the diet at Warsaw. The ne* 
coisiilution proposed two objects ; the external indepen- 
di^ijce, »nd iaU'rnal lilicrly ol the uatioo. 1'he KomaB 
catholic religion was to continue to be the national faith, 
with a toleration of every other which should peaceably 
submit to the established government. The clergy should 
retnin their privileges and authority; the nobility their 
preeminence and prerogatives; the commons inctuding tbe 
citizens and peasants, should participate of the geiieni 
liberty; and the peasants were tu be exempted from tbe 
predial servitude, under which they had so long groaned. 
Stipulations between the landholders and the peasants 
should be equally binding on both parties and on their 
respective successors, either by inheritance or acquisition: 
all property oi every rank, order, or individual should be 
sacred, even from the encro.ichnients ol the supreme na- 
tional power. To encourage the population of the country, 
all people, either strangers who should come to settle, or 
natives who having emigrated should return to their coun- 
try, might become citizens of Poland, on coalormingtt 
i\& laws. The coDstituiion should be composed of thm 
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distilict powers, the legislative power in the states assem* CPAP. 
bled; executive, power in the king and council; anu judi- ^^VIL 
fiial power in the jurisdictions existing, or to be established. ^^^ 
The crown was declared to be elective in point of fiamilies, New con- 
but hereditary in the family which should be chosen. The an heredi- 
proposed dynasty of future kings, was to begin with the ^*'^''^**' 
islector of Saxony, and to descend to his heirs. The king limited 
at his accession must engage to support the new consticu* "*°"®*^®"y* 
lion, and was to command the army, and preside in the 
legislature : the legislation was to be vested in two houses, 
the nobility and commons, meeting by their representa- 
tives; and the judicial power was to be vested in a gra- 
dation of courts, rising to one general and national triba^ 
oal. Such are the outlines* of the constitution of Poland, 
which appeared to steer a middle course between aristo- 
cratic tyranny, . and democratic violence. It seemed well 
calculated to maintaiiv internal liberty, encourage the in- 
dustry of the great mass of the people, improve the im- 
mense advantages of their soil and situation, and invigo- 
rate their energy by the newly infused spirit of personal 
freedom; to confirm subordination of rank, which best 
guides the e£Forts of the people, and by diffusing harmony 
and force throughout the nation, to afford the disposition 
iiad means of maintaining the independence of Poland* 
There were members of the diet who not only opposed 
these proceedings, but drew up a protest against them in 
the form of a manifesto. Their conduct excited univer- 
sal dissatisfaction, and though the moderation of the pa- 
triotic party offered no insult to their persons, yet the peo- 
ple could not forbear to view them with indignation. The 
king and the other leaders of the popular party were ex- 
tremely vigilant in restraining every appearance of violence. 
Indeed a singular and happy circumstance of this revolu- 
tion, was the peaceable manner in which it was effected : efiTeoted 
Poland attained the end which it proposed, without the J'^^SJ^ 
loss of a single life. In framing this system, Stanislaus 
himself had displayed great ability : he had consulted the 
English and American constitutions, and with acute dis* 
crimination had selected such parts as were best adapted 

e See Otridge's Anattd ft^gbter A)r )791. Appendix to Chr^Bicle^ p> t8» 
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to the circumstances of Poland. The Polish patriot* 
aware of llie dispositions of Catharine, and apprehending 
oiher neijihbouring staten to regard the project with 9 
jealous eye, urged the speedy adoption of the new constiv 
tution; and they exerted ihemstdvea ao strenuously, thall 
on the 3d of May 1791, it was accepted by the estates^ 
and idl orders and classes of men, and ratified by suitable 
oaths, and inaugural solemnities. 

The situation of Poland, freed from the Russian 
yoke, and rising to independence and respectability, galled 
the pride, and alarmed the ambition of Catharine; she 
was enraged, that the Poles, over whom she for 
many years had imperiously domineered, now asserted 2 
right of managing their own affairs : she saw in the power 
of Poland, it allowed to be confirmed, under her pre- 
sent constitution, a bar to the accomplishment of her vast 
projects : she was therefore eager to conclude the peace 
of Galatz, on terms less humiliating to the vanquished 
Ottoman, than from her successes she might have expected. 

There were circumstances which afforded her hopes 
of not only resuming her dictation in Poland, but also 
rendering her power over that country more arbitrary than 
ever. 

At the commencement of the French revolution, the 
other great powvrs of the continent were so much engaged 
in their own several projects, as not to bestow an adequate 
attention on the charaeti'r and spiritof the Gallic proceed- 
ings. Spain was by fiu- too feeble to entertain any hopes of 
interfering with effect in favour of fallen monarchy. The 
king of S;irdinia afforded refuge to the exiled princes and 
ncbdity, but could supply no important aid. The refugee 
princes and their party, though anxiously eager to inter- 
est foreign powers in the cause of the privileged orders, yet 
during the year 1790, had little success; but when Leo- 
pold had restored tranquillity in the Low Countries, after 
having conclude'! peace with Turkey, and being on terms 
of amity with the defensive alliance, he turned his atten- 
tion^ to the situation of France. Though moved by con- 
sanguinity, he was yet more deeply impressed by kinglr 
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sympathy: he considered the present ruling party in CHAP. 
France as inimical to all iponarchy, and holding dp an ,^r>-w 
example which he apprehended vhe subjects of neighbour- 1791, 
ing sovereigns might imitate : and in these sentiments 
ether princes of Germany coincided. Leopold however 
was aware of the danger which would attend spetdy hos- 
tilities, unless he should have more effectual auxiliaries 
than the petty princes of the Germanic empire. His own 
resources were impaired by the war from which he had so 
recently extricated himself. France under her monar- 
chical government had been always too powerful for the 
German empire ; the present system wovdd afford her ad- 
ditional energy. From these considerations, so early as 
the spring of 1791, he endeavoured to interest other po- 
tentates in his objects ; and with his own hand^ wrote a cireulftr 
ktter to the empress of Russia, the king of England, and 1^^"®^^^. 
the king of Prussia, also to the king of Spain, the states rortoo&ct 
general, the kings of Sardinia and Naples ; proposing to P^"^®*** 
form an union and concert of counsels and plans, for the 
purposes of asserting the honour and liberty of the king 
and royal family of France, and setting bounds to the 
dangerous excesses of the French revolution ; to instruct 
their ministers at Paris to declare the concert which 
should be so formed; and recommend to the respective 
princes to support their declarations, by preparing a suf^ 
ficient force. Should the French refuse to comply with 
the joint requisition of the crowned heads, the confede- 
rated powers would suspend all intercourse with France, 
collect a considerable army on the frontiers, and thereby 
compel the national assembly to raise and maintain a great 
military force at a heavy expense. The interruption of 
trade, and general industry, would bring the people of 
France to more sober thoughts ; and might tend to the 
evaporation of their present enthusiasm. On so great an 
undertaking, the emperor could not venture alone; the 
concurrence of the other great powers, especially Prussia 
and Great Britain, was necessary to give efficacy to the 
project. 

Whatever effect this application might have on the 
powers severally, \o whom it was addressed, it did not 

g Anneal Register as above. 
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0«Ar. wucflMd m producing iliu prHposed concert. The principle 

^^.^^^of Briiaia manifcsled rot only in htr declaraiion&, but 

,7(1 uniform conilui:!, was that an internal change in the politic 

^■^ cal ftj'stcni of any country did not justify the interference 

ttfaipfu- of ncigiibotiring naiions, unless that internal change led 

nHril *•* rotarie* to af^gresston : that it did not belong to Eng. 

p*^9 to- Uad to determine whether the government of Francs 

SrPrncb ohoulJ be monurchical or republican : and that in change 

' ' ' '*■" ing her constitution, humliling her monarch, degr^iding 

ber Dobility, pluadering her church, and even committing 

a Kts of urocitv, in her own provinces or metropoi 

" i BO set which it belonged to Britain to avengei 

a injur)- oo Britain. As impartial observen* 

«aighliiNiiTidually censure French proceedings, ai 

3! but the British nation neither 

1 ■«* lucitfd « right of dictation to the French 

lent of their own internal affair^ 

«• hMf M taeir OMidiKt did not produce aggression against 

, > ii» Wauc sjmptaaa of enmity against the French revot 1 

t S'm^ Mm ««■• ■wJtaiiiig thenueives in some of the neigV 
*^"" >«w>»"| : mtiairirs, its vttiaries were proceeding in theif ' 
«iu ;...<.• <jTttf.-. \^ ah ^ri.it expedition thi:y ejected from their 
WiM^* "•'"'?* '*'* rvJ<«c(o(v priisis who would not swear coo- 
mrt t.> thvir hehef and conscience, and filled their pUcsi 
vhK HK>or vMntplaisaiit pastors, who were willing to sub- 
mit t>.> the |xi»ers that be; and in a few months there 
w»> * IHW- set ol spiritual teachers, most eagerly attached 
tv the revolution to which they were indebted for their 
b»ut:ti>:es. Besides this body of staunch auxiliaries, the 
nutiunal assembly, by robbing the church, procured another 
SM ul very active assistants in the holders of the assign- 
M«at». I'Dcse were, indeed, a kind of revolutionarf 
|MWiibn>Vers, who advanced money on plundered eflecti, 
Mitl depended on the stability of the new system for pay* 
l^cut. By the spiritual influence of the new priests, and 
. ^ temporal influence of the new brokers, who consisted 
^gi'i'.ii moneyed capitalists, the people became still more 
tt^ttitJ [>> ihe revolution, and its engine the national 
This body of legislators, finding confiscation 
: a source of revenue, deemed it unwise to 
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cbAfift^ it td the ptopetty of ih6 cbulth. A Hew fiihA cIhaR 
they provided in the estates of the refugee princes afld ^X^ 
tldbtlity;^ and with theit ustial despatch they passed a ^^ 
decree sequestering the principal estates, and threatenii^^ Forfriturt 
to confiscate them all if the proprietors did not imme- fects^of 
di&tely return. Farther to equalise property, they passed «»T»'»Rr^nt*^ 
ft decree abolishing primogeniture, and ordaining that the of rrimo- 
property of parents should be equally divided arbong ^ ""** 
their children* But the national assembly now extended 
its System of confiscation to the properties of foreignerSk 
Several German princes, secular and ecclesiastical, held invasion of 
great possessions in Alsace, by tenures repeatedly ratified of^J^^^ 
tinder the most solemn treaties ; and guaranteed by the princea. 
jgreat neighbouring powers. Yet these rights the national 
assembly overthrew by a mere act of lawless robbery.' 
This flagrant aggression on the rights of independent 
jiowers, not only excited the indignant resentment of the 
]^nces who were actually despoiled, but the displeasure 
and apprehensions of others. The confiscation of French 
property by the government was an invasion of the rights 
of French subjects. But the invasion of foreign property 
Was a declaration of intended hostilities against all nations 
to which their plundering arms could reach. The empe* Theepipe- 
ror remonstrated on this violation of existing treaties, re- ^^ renaon- 
ijuiring compensation for the past, and security against ft^inst this 
future attacks on the rights of princes of the empire. The n^tSf °^ 
tmtional assembly imputed this requisition to hostile engage- 
intentions, and affirmed that there was a concert of foreign 
sovereigns, French princes, and aristocrats, to effect a 
counter revolution : Lewis, they said, had acceded to thi^ 
confederation, and was preparing to escape from Francef. 
His majesty at Easter had taken the sacrament from 
the hands of a refractory*^ priest, and had thereby given 
great offence and alarm to the Parisians. It was ako 
remarked that he had recently promoted officers inimical 
to the revolution. On the 18th of April, being Easter 
ttionday, his majesty and family intended to repair to SL 

h See proceedings of the national assembly. 
i See proceedings of the national assembly. 

1c Those clergymen who would not take the prescribed oath wertj hy the 
reTohitionists styled refractory priests. 
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CHAP. Cloud, ft palace kbout three nailes froro the ci^, there t0 
*'■*''■ speod ih« holidays. In the momiag, as the family vu 
,^i steppiu^ into ih^ir coaches, an imm^Dse crowd surroundiDg 
I*r'n^>«l the carriages, refused to :>uffer tht^in to proceed, and in- 
kling lo MSted thai Uier -should reioaiu at Paris. The aattooal 
?*■ ' '"j; g'iards, jtrinitig the multitude, exclaimed that the king 
■dht'fae should not be sudered to depart; and (.he sovereign found 
"^ it necessary lo toioply with the requisitun of the popu- 

lace. After sevenil discussions, the Parisians represented 
their appreh>;asioQ of dang<:rs a&sailiag them from various 
quarters, and especially the Icing's intimate couascJlon. 
His m.ijt-sty, lo grJUty the populace, dismissed varioos 
royalists f<om their places at court, aud employed other 
Mcmnrial means to remove the popular dissatisfaction. Oae stqi 
dciiTnoi *'^'"^h he triok for this purpose, was to send a memorial 
M fcut-ifn to ttjc Frciich ministers in foreign countries, with orders 
to deliver a copy at each court where they respi^ctivelj 
resided. This dotument recapitulated the events which 
produced and followed the revoluuon, and dcsc:ribed that 
great change as having importantly improved the condi- ' 
ti'>a both of the monarch and the people. It extolled itel 
new coos tliu lion, reprobated the e Sorts employed to ortjV 
throw ihAt b-ae&ci, 1 faliric, most c.sarU anJ unequivocally ' 
expressed the royal ipproBation of the present system, and 
declai.'d that the assertions of those Fri;achmcn in foreign 
parts, nho complained that he was obliged to disguise his 
sentimi^Dts, were unfcur.Jed in truth. This despatch 
being cotnmuaicatet! on the 23d of April to the national 
assembly, was received with the loudest applause, and 
ordered to De posted up in the most conspicuous places of 
every municipality in the kingdom, to be read at the head 
of every regiment and compacy in the army, and on board 
of every slip in the navy, for several weeks the greatest 
harmony appean^d to prevail between the king and the as- 
seni' '.V. Meanwhile the royalists, without being dismayed 
by the po.v--r of th.: revoluiiouists, expressed their senti- 
ments with an asperity, which increased the more that in 
opprtssioLi, they saw the injustice of the predominant 
priiic.ples, and felt the misery of their effects. Attach- 
mcr.i however t.? the king's person and family deterred 
them from measures which they had reason to concIudCi 
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would endanger his safety i should they make any decisive CHAP, 
movement towards a counter revolution, they did not ^^^''• 
doubt, a massacre of the royal captives, would be the sa- ^^oi. 
crifice to popular fury. The deliverance of their majesties 
and the family from a state of real captivity, by whatever 
name it might be called, would enable them to begin their 
attempts without hazarding the royal safety. They be- 
lieved that the majority of the nation secretly cherished 
the same sentiments with themselves, and would readily 
cooperate in attempting the restoration of royalty, when 
they saw hopes of support and success. Under this con- 
viction, his majesty's friends employed their utmost dex- 
terity to effect his escape from Paris. The enterprise ap- 
peared arduous, but not impracticable; his majesty was 
accompanied by a national guard, and also by a Swiss 
guard ; the latter corps was warmly attached to the king 
and his family. The marquis de Bouille at different times 
strongly exhorted the king to fly from his oppressors, and 
join his friends.' After the obstruction of his visit to St. 
Cloud, he represented to him that by flight, with the coun« 
tenance of foreign powers, he might be able to head all 
those friends of moderate liberty, and mixed monarchy, 
that should be inimical to democratic despotism, and to 
save his country from the evils by which she was now 
threatened. At length the marquis prevailed;™ and it was Flight oi 
concerted that the royal family should direct their course ^® ^^^' 
to Luxemburgh, the nearest part of the emperor's domi- 
nions, and to which the road lay through the northern 
borders of Lorraine, where de Bouille being governor of 
Metz, and having the command of the troops, of whom 
many were well affected to the king, could facilitate and 
protect their progress. On the 18th of June the Russian 
ambassador procured a passport for a Russian lady about 
(he said) to set out for Germany, with a specified number 
of attendants and two children. On the 20th, the royal 
party left Paris about midnight : at St. Menehpud, a He is ar- 
postillion recognising Lewis from his picture, informed Varennes. 
the postmaster ; this person without venturing to stop the 

1 See Bouill^'s memcan. 

m The narrative of the king's flight is chiefly compressfd from Bodilld'n 
inexiioirs. 
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kio; himself, despatched his son to VarennesT the next 

stage, to warn ihc mngiHtratL's. Apprized of his majesty'* 
appmach, the ma^stratcs of Varennea were prepared to 
seize the monarch ; ihry nccordingly took him prisoner, 
nnd sen! him and his family, escorted by a strong guard, 
to Pnris." Meanwhile the king's flight being discorered 
iriiout eight in the morning, filled the city with K^ greatest 
consternation. To overtake him was impracticable, ai 
Paris was not two hundred miles from the frontiers, and 
he must already have effected one-third of bis journey. It 
was onivcrsally believed that hostilities had been concerted 
between the king and his partisans awaiting him on the 
frontiers of the kingdom, and that there he was to collea 
all the force which he could assemble, and invade Francet 
FXMrad- The naiiooul assembly having met, gave orders that all 
i»«iMi'»-' l'"'pl' should take up arms to repel the attempts expected ' 
duruiR tw* to be made by the king's party> Lewis had left particular 
'^"*'' directions that no use should be made of the se:^ ol nfiicc 
till his fanher commands: but the asacmhly decreed that 
the king having absented himself, the business of the ni- 
^o, ought nevertheless to proceed ; for which reason the 
seals of the state should, in virtue of their authorilv at 
represfiitatives of the nation, be atfixed as usual to th*ir 
decrees, by the chief minister. The following day, news 
arriving of the capture of the king, turned their fears into 
He ii exulting joy. On the 22d, the unfortunate prince, amidst 
l^^h^ the most insulting and triumphant acclamations, was COit 
TaHj. ducted to the former place of his confinement. After JD- 
vestigating the conduct of various suspected persons, they 
at last determined to subject their sovereign himself to « 
judicial examination; and to manifest their sentiments re> 
specting kings, quoted the trial of Charles I._«f England. 
A deputation of three members was appointed to receive 
the king's deposition: his majesty refused to answer any 
interrogatories, but avowed his willingness to make known 
(he motives for his late departure. His intention (he said) 
was not to leave the kingdom, but to repair to Moat- 
roedi, a fortified town on the frontiers, where his persooil 
liberty would be secure, and his public conduct under no 



n See the drtail in Bonillt' 
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restraint ; and ^yhere he could liave transacted businesfi^ CHAP, 
together with the assembly, without the imputation of ,^^^v'^^ 
force. He did not object to the constitution, but only to 1791. 
the small degree of liberty allowed to himself, which so 
impaired the sanction of his voice, as to give it the ap* 
pearance of compulsion. A memorial which he left at hit 
departure, more fully detailed the various grounds of his 
dissatisfaction with the national assembly ; recapitulated 
their various acts, and very ably exposed the despotic 
usurpation of the revolutionary party. The assembly an* 
swered this memorial by a manifesto which was intended 
to prove that their conduct had been directed by regard 
to the public good, that its eiFect was internal prosperity, 
and a strength that would resist every attempt at a counter 
revolution. From the unsuccessful effort of the king to 
escape from thraldom, the republicans derived a great ac^ 
cession of strength. They, however, thought it prudent 
to assume in the assembly the appearance of moderation, 
while their emissaries and associates in the clubs were oc- 
cupied in increasing among the people the prevailing hatred 
of monarchy. No faith could be reposed, they affirmed, 
in the king or any of his adherents, who were all plot* 
ting a counter revolution. Under pretence of guarding 
against the designs of the royalists, the assembly assumed 
the organization of the army, and, indeed, the chief part 
of the executive power, which, at the confederation, 
they and the people had sworn to leave in the hands of The mo- 
the king. The monarchical party now adopted a system pJJ!^ • 
of open, resolute, and vigorous opposition, which, if ^^^v^ » ^- 
chosen at a less advanced stage, might have saved their tem, but 
country from the despotism of paramount democracy. ^^ '*^*' 
They declared that they never would relinquish the de- 
fence of the monarchy : no less than two hundred and 
eighty joined in a bold and explicit protest against the 
decrees by which the assembly acted independently of the 
crown ; but now their firm boldness wsls too late. The 
tiatlonal assembly^ to guard against foreign invasion, gave 
directions for fortifying the frontiers. Meanwhile they 
proceeded with the constitutional code ; and flie king's 
late attempt caused the insertion of several articles which 
had not been before j^ropoacd* It wai decreed by a i^eat 
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majorily, that « kiog putting himself ^t the head ol au 
armed force, hostile to the slate, should be considered 
as having abdicated the crown. The same penalty was 
denounced against him were he to retract his oath of fide- 
lity to the constitution, or incur the guilt of conspiracy 
against it by a criminal correspondence with the enemies 
of the nation. It was farther decreed, that after such 
abdication he should be treated as a simple citizen, and 
subjected, like all other individuals, to the common 
co'.trse of law. There wiis a very warm debate about the 
inviolability of the king's person. At this time there 
were four parties in the national assembly, and throughout 
the French empire : the royalists, whose object was the 
restoration of the monarchy in its former power and splen- 
dor; the moderates, who wished a mixed kingly govern- 
ment, consisting of diiH-rent estates, uniting security and ' 
liberty with social order, and subordination : the third 
was the constitutionalists, the supporters of the existing 
polity, which, levelling all ranks and dislinciions of sub- 
jects, still retained the name of king, and were by far the 
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and modcraits wtre t-ag(.T for ihi 
person ; the constitutionalists w 
cans were strenuously inimical 
after a long and animated contes 
siiiting in their opposition in this point, they would lose 
the support of many constitutionalists, in order to conci 
liate the different parties, they proposed certain provi- 
sional modifications to accompany the invioiability of the 
royal person. Their opponents thought it expedient to 
accede to a compromise ; and it was accordingly decreed, 
that the king's person, with certain restrictions and limita- 
tions, should be inviolable. A decree was passed, in- 
trusting the education of the dauphin to a governor ap- 
pointed by the national assembly, in order to form him to 
constitutional principles. The moderate party endea- 
voured again to introduce two separate chambers, and 
enlarged on the blessings of the British constitution, but 
their propositions were rejected. The constitutional code 
being finished, sixty members were appointed to present 
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it to the king : these waited on his majesty with great so- CHAP, 
lemnity, and were very graciously received. When they .^^^^Z . 
presented the code, he informed them, that the import- 1^91^ 
ance of the subject required his most attentive and seri- 
ous examination ; and that as soon as he had acquitted 
himself of this duty, he would apprise the assembly of 
his intentions. The violent republicans hoped that the 
king would refuse the constitution, and thereby justify a 
different system. The king and his friends were well in- 
formed of their wishes and schemes : the people in gene- 
ral, however, were not yet disposed to establish a com- 
monwealth, and the greater number of them were most 
strenuous constitutionalists. His friends, aware of 'the Thekinafs 
designs of the republicans, advised the king to accept the ^^Yiimto 
constitutional code. Being prevailed upon, he, on the accept the 
13th of September, wrote a letter^ announcing his accept- tionalcode. 
ance, and declaring the motives of his former, recent, 
and present conduct. The following day, repairing to 
the national assembly, he verbally declared his acceptance, 
of the constitution; and in presence of the assembly, He aocepu 
signed his declaration. He was received with great re- '^ j|» ^ 
spect, and attended by the whole assembly on his assembly, 
return to the Thuilleries, amidst the acclamations of all 
Paris. On the 28th of September the constitution was 
formally proclaimed at Paris. The substance of the pro- 
clamation was, that the important work of the constitution 
being at length perfected by the assembly, and accepted 
by the king, it was now intrusted to the protection of the 
legislature, the crown, and the law ; to the affection and 
fidelity of fathers of families, wives, and mothers ; to the 
zeal and attachment of the young citizens, and to the 
spirit of the French nation.^ While the assembly had 
been thus engaged in completing the new constitutional 
code, it bestowed the highest honours on the memory of Honoun. 
those revolutionizing philosophers who had contributed so gjjj ^p^j^ 
powerfully to the change. As Voltaire had been so effi- sophei-s. 
cacious an enemy to Christianity and the church, the 
assembly conferred signal honours on his remains, which 



o See State Papers, September 13th, 1791. 
p See State Papers, September Stth, 1791. 



they ordered to be transponed from Ins burial place, and 
deposited in the church of St. Gcnevivc, the place ap- 
pointed for receiving the ashes, and pcrpetuaiinj the me- 
oiorj-, of thosrf who had deserved well of the French 
nation. Equal honoura were decreed to Rousseau: he 
had been the object of almost constant persecution by 
■priests and their votaries. France, that had now dispel- 
led the clouds of superstition, and broken the fetters of 
tyranny, after having profitted so much by his labours, 
ought to pay that veneration to his memory when dead, 
which ignorance and superstition had denied to him while 
he was alive. The public joined with the assembly in 
doing homage to the characters of these writers, and also 
to Helvetius and others, who had distinguished themselves 
by their exertions against Christianity. To gratify the 
prevailing BCntiment, the theatres Were, as usual, accom- 
modated : plays were represented in which infidel writers 
and doctrines were held up to admiration : religion, and 
the various CBtabHshments and orders by which it had 
been maintained, were exposed to ridicule and contempt. 
That they might contribute as much as possible to the per- 
petuation of tlifir system, the revolutionists endeavoured 
to instil such sentiments concerning the relations of do- 
mestic and private life, as would best correspond with 
their political establishments''. 

Amidst the many plans for regenerating France, 
there was one evil which ingenuity could not remedy, this 
was the scarcity of money. Nothwithstanding the im- 
mense forfeitures, there was still a great deficiency of in- 
come compared with expenditure. The army requir- 
ed to support the new liberty was more numerous, and 
much more expensive, than the armies of the old monar- 
chy had been at the most extravagant periods. The pop- 
ulace considered exemption from taxes as one of the sa- 
cred rights which they ought to enjoy, and therefore paid 
very sparingly and reluctantly. The boldest and most 
ardent champions of religious, moral, civil, and political, 
- regeneration, neglected no opportunity o/"co«mi(ft/;^ theji. 
The assembly had declared that all properly belonged to 

q See Burkc"aWfirI»a Member of llie N«lJon»l Aswrablj. 
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the state : from this comprehensive theorem they deduced CHAF. 
a corollary/ that whatever was thus acquired by the state be- y^^^v-.^ 
longed to any lawgiver or statesman that could get it into u^i^ 
his possession. Though these peculators publicly celebra- 
ted the credit of the national paper, in their own accumu- 
lations they gave the preference to gold and silver. Ma- 
ny other moneyed men who had amassed their riches by 
fair means, being doubtful concerning the stability of the 
new government, hoarded the greater part of their cash. 
All who were disaffected to the revolutionary system, to 
discourage assignats as well as to secure their own pro- 
perty, concealed as much as possible their gold and silver. 
A great part of the hidden treasures was lodged in foreign 
countries, especially the British funds, which even the 
French patriots practically acknowledged to afford the 
best security for property.* As silver and gold disappear- 
ed, the paper money was proportionably depreciated ; and 
great pecuniary distress prevailed. The indigent now 
became a more numerous body than ever, and made des- 
perate through want, broke into every recess where they 
thought money was hoarded, and exercised their depre- 
dations with such dexterity, that numbers of individuals 
lost immense sums, notwithstanding the carefulness and 
extraordinary precautions with which they had been con- 
cealed.' As a considerable part of pecuniary distress 
was imputed to the administrators of the revenue who 
were the most zealous members of the popular party, the 
aristocrats very minutely investigated and severely scru- 
tinized their conduct ; and when the accounts were pre- Inspcctioi^ 
sented for inspection, declared openly, that they conceived counts, 
them false, and the documents and vouchers by which 
they were supported fabricated for the purpose of cover- 
ing fraud and depredation. The arguments and state- 
ments were very strong and clear, but the assembly over- 
threw arithmetical results by a majority of votes ; and 
€0 far the patriots were cleared from the charges. The 

r Sec PIhv fair's hi^atorrofjacoLinism. 

8 So great was the innux of French money into England during the jrear 
1791, that whereas scventj-ilve had been the average price of the consolidated 
annuities of three per cent.Muring the five preceding years of peace and pros- 
perity, from midsummer 1791 the average \nncc was about eighty -eight 

t SScc Flayfair on jacobinism. 
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pars«ioa of ibeu patriotic Snancicrs was the last, import 
taoi act of the oaiionxl a&scmbly : on the 30ih of Septem^ 
bcr, 1791, thi* body was dissolved by a speech from the<l. 
■ king, ta which he solemnly repeated his promises tvp 
Bumimin i^ const itution. rf 

Tbt^ iCTmioatcd ihc first nattonal assembly of Fraacc^* 
which u Uttic tnorr th^D twu yean had effected » mors<l 
e cliait^ in tbc ^vemment, ranks, orders, laws,' 
siaes, ofitnnM», KiituneDts, and manners of 
ifae fcofie, than aoy les*^i>«v bad\ ever before effected in 
a aenea of ages. It fuund an absoluie munarclty : left 
ao oncoDtroled popular legisbiture, with a king nominally 
Unuted, actually subdued. It found ifae taws, which em%r 
nating from the Roman code, and inicrmiDgled with the 
feudal institutions, had spread over the gr&ater pan of 
Europe, and subsisted in France for twelve centuries ; it 
left a new code, which originated in a metaphysical fic- 
tion of universal equality ; vindicated to man. wbea mem- 
ber of a community, all the rights which might belong to 
him in a state of separation from his fellow men, and ap- 
plied to a constituted society principles that presuppos^ 
no society to exist. It found disparity of rank, a politicid'* 
result from inequality of ability and character, extending 
Itself to descendants : it left all rank and eminence level- 
led with meanness and obscurity ; seeiag that in the pro- 
i[ress of hereditary transmission there might be degene- 
racy, instead of correcting the abuse, it abolished the estab- 
lishment. It took away one of the strongest incentives to 
splendid and beneficial actions, in the desire of a parent 
to acquire, maintain, or extend, honour or dignity, which- ' 
he may not only enjoy himself, but transmit to his children. 
It found the people, though turbulent and reluctantly sub- 
miting to arbitrary power, well inclined to a free system, 
which should include order and subordination. Expell- 
ing monarchical despotism, instead of stopping at the mid- 
dle stage, which wisdom dictated, it carried the people to 
the opposite extreme of democratic anarchy. Impressing 
the multitude with an opinion that the general will was 
the sole rule of government, it induced them to suppose 
that their wills jointly and individually were to be exempt 
from restraint ; and that the subjection of passion to 
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the control of reason and virtue, was an infring^ement of CHAP, 
liberty. It found property secure, and left arbitrary con-^ 
fiscation predominant. It found the people christians ; i^^^ 
left them infidels. But whatever opinion impartial pos- '» a» Us 
terity may entertain of this legislative body, either in the mamfetted 
revolution which they effected, or the new system which ^^ |n" "* 
they established, it must be admitted that uncommon in- ot the ' 
genuity, skill, vigour, and perseverance, were displayed character. 
in the means adopted to give to the projected changes the 
desired effect. Their great and fundamental principle 
was, to revolutionize the minds of their countrymen, as 
the only sure means of civil and political revolution. 
In the clubs, the populace, and the army, modelled by 
their pleasure, they formed most effectual instruments for 
carrying their schemes into execution, and rendering their 
will the paramount law. The first national assembly 
manifested ability and genius, which, unfortunately for 
their country, were neither guided by wisdom nor promp- 
ted by virtue. 

The revolutionary leaders did not confine their efforts Progrenof 
to their own country. They employed emissaries in other P<*Jj^®** 
nations to disseminate their principles and cooperate with asm. 
champions in the same cause. A spirit of political enthu- 
siasm hs^d, indeed, been spread through a great part of 
£urope. In Germany, and particularly in the Prussian 
dominions, a set arose, though under different denomina- 
tions, who, ascribing the greater part of human calamities 
to bigotry, superstition, arbitrary power, and ejror, endea- 
voured to awaken their cotemporaries to the most animated 
hopes, of the advantages that were to flow from political 
improvement, philosophical education, and, in all things, 
a vigorous exercise of reason. They professed, at the same 
time, the wannest sentiments of humanity, and a spirit of 
universal philanthropy. In Britain, as we have seen, the Britein. 
leading doctrines of the French revolution were maintain- 
ed from various causes, and to different extents, by num- 
bers of writers, more especially by those of the unitarian 
dissenters. In the beginning of this year Dr. Priestley 
employed his rapid, and indefatigable pen in answering 
Mr. Burke. After repeating his usual arguments agamat 
the existing establishments, the doctor confined himself to 
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a prophetic vision of the manifold blessings which were t9 
jlov) through the world from the glorious French revolu- 
tion. This event was to diffuse liberty, to meliorate society, 
and to increase virtue and happiness. A political millen- 
nium was about to be established, when men should b^ 
governed by the purity of their own minds, and the modera- 
tion of their own desires, without external coercion, when no 
authority should exist but that of reason, and no legislators 
but philosophers and disseminators of truth. But a work 
soon after made its appearance, which, however litde 
entitled to historical record for its own intrinsic merits, is 
^pell worthy of mention, as the cause of very important 
and alarming effects; this was a treatise entitled. The 
rights of man^ by Thomas Paine ; already mentioned as 
the author of a violent pamphlet written to prevent reunion 
between Britain and her colonies. Paine having gone to 
Paris soon after the commencement of the revolution, and 
thoroughly imbibed its doctrines and sentiments, undertook 
to induce the English to copy so glorious a model. Per- 
haps, indeed, there never was a writer who more completely 
attained the art of imposing and impressing nonsjense on 
ignorant and undistinguished minds, as sense and sound 
reasoning, more fitted for playing on the passions of the 
vulgar; for gaining their affeclions by gratifying their preju- 
dices, and through those affections procuring their assent 
to any assertions which he chose to advance. His manner 
was peculiarly calculated to impress and effect such objects. 
The coarse. familiarity of his language was in unison with 
vulgar taste ; the directness of his efforts and boldness of 
his assertions passed with ignorance for the confidence of 
undoubted truth. It was not only the manner of his com- 
munication, but the substance of his doctrine, that was 
peculiarly pleasing to the lower ranks. Vanity, pride, and 
ambition, are passions which exist with as much force in 
the tap room of an alehouse as in a senate. When pea- 
sants, labourers, and journeymen mechanics, were told that 
they were as fit for governing the country as any man in 
parliament, it was a very pleasing idea ; it gave an agree- 
able swell to their self importance : when farther informed, 
that they were not only qualified for such high appoint- 
ments, but also, if they exerted themselves that they w^re 
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Within the reach, they were still more delighted. Through chap. 
a book so popular, very great additions were made to the ^-..^^,,J- 
English admirers of the French revolution. Societies and ^791 
clubs, in imitation of the French lacobins, fast increasing Astonish- 

I 1 !• • • •/• 1 1 1 • 1 I • ingpopu- 

m number and divisions, testified the highest approbation laHtyof 
of Paine's Rights of Man ,* and very industriously^ through JJ^^^? ^^ 
their affiliations, spread cheap editions of it among the ranks, 
common people, in all parts of the kingdom. 

On the 14th of July a party of the admirers of the Commem- 
French revolution met at Birmingham to commemorate Se French 
its commencement, under the auspices of its great cham- rev^)iutiQn 
pion Dr. Priestley. Previous to the meetings a handbill" minghani; 
was circulated outrageously seditious, stigmatising all the 
established orders, and urging insurrection against church 
and state. As the majority of the inhabitants were 
warmly attached to the constitution, this mischievous pro- 
duction excited very great alarm and rage. The celebra- 
tors having assembled, the populace surrounded the tavern 
where they were met ; and as Dr. Priestley had so often 
and openly avowed his enmity to the church, they very 
unfortunately supposed that the present paper, dooming 
our establishment to destruction, was composed and dis- 
persed by him and his votaries. Under this apprehen- Riou, 
sion they became extremely riotous, burnt one of the con- 
venticles, destroyed several private houses, and, among Bestme^ 
the rest, the library of Dr. Priestley, containing a most ^^? ^ ^^' 
valuable apparatus for philosophical experiments, and also llbrarj. 
many manuscripts. The tumults raged for two days so 
violendy that the civil magistrates were inadequate to 
their suppression. A military force arriving the third 
day, dispersed the mob ; and the magistrates, thus assist- 
ed, reestablished tranquillity. All friends to our king 
and constitution sincerely regretted these lawless pro- 
ceedings, though evidently originating in a zealous attach- 
ment to our establishment. Men of science lamented the 
destruction of Dr. Priestley's library, of his collection, 
machinery, and compositions on physical subjects, in 
which department the exertion of his talents and learning 
were supremely valuable. 

u See Gentleman's Magazine (or JvHj, 1791 > atod Clir(Aiele of jkmratl 

Register for the same month* 




Tar. conduct of Dr. Priestley hinu«lf upon this occa- 
sion, though il could not diminish the public abhorrence 
of such outrageous violence, by no means increased sympa- 
thy in the sufferings of its principal object. Hastening to 
London, he wrote an address to the inhabitants of Bir- 
mingham, in which, though he justly exposed the lawless 
disorder of the inturgenls, and naturallv complained of 
the mischiefs that they had perpetrated, yet the main scope 
of his ktter was to attack the church, and impute the riots 
to its principal supporiera in the vicinilj-. The tumultuous 
excesses he illogrcally and falsely ascribed to the badness 
of the cause; as if the intrinsic merits of any system 
could be lessened hv the madness or folly of its defenders. 
Various addresses of condolence sent to Dr. Priestley by 
aocieiies of dissenters, and other clubs, very clearly de- 
monstrated the sanguine hopes of the writers, that the 
downfal of our establishments was approaching, Mr. 
Benjamin Cooper, secretary of the revolution society, 
hoped that the church which he (JMr. Benjamin Coopef) 
pronounced art ignaraiit and interested inta/erancc, w>* 
near its end. Dr. Priestley's reply chimed with this Mr. 
Benjamin Cooper's tune. The young students at Hack- 
ney college, expressed their conviction of the folly of 
existing establishments. Priestley's answer* to their let- 
ter may be considered as a recitation of his political creed. 
The hierarchy (he said) equally the bane of Christianity 
and of rational liberty, was about to fall : he exhorted 
these young men strenuously to use their efforts in so 
glorious a cause, and to show by the ardor and force of 
their exertions against the constituted authorities, how 
much more eH/7f/((enp(/ understandings, and liberal scnti* 
ments were formed by the plan and instructions of their 
academy, than those that were imbibed in natioDal institu- 
tions, fettering and depressing the mind. The doctrines 
so earnestly inculcated by Priestley and his class of ene- 
mies to our establishments, tended to promote the success 
of Paiiie's political lessons. Priestley was more fitted for 
forming visionary and sophistical speculatists among men 
of superficial literature, whereas Paine was best qualified 
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for effecting a change on the vulgar and ignorant. Priest- CHAP, 
ley dealt chiefly in prescription ; his nostrum tp be applied v^.,^^^^- 
to every case was alterative: Paine was operatical and i^^i^ 
proposed imviedtate incision* From Priestley proceeded 
such philosophers as Godwin and Holcroft, from Paine 
such practical reformers as Watt and Thelwall. Priestley, 
to use his own words, had laid the train, Paine's desire 
was to light the match. Republican, and even democratic 
principles, continued to make a rapid progress during the 
remainder of the year. It would be extremely unjust and 
illiberal to impute to unitarian dissenters indiscriminately, 
the principles and intentions so obvious in the heresiarcb. 
It is however well known, that if not all, very many of that 
class of dissenters were at this time inimical to the British 
constitution of church and state. Besides the dissenters. Rapid and 
there were other sets of men who regarded the French jl^usi^^n^of 
revolution as a model for imitation. From causes purely <^«mocrat- 
political, without any mixture of theology, some of the pieL 
votaries of a change in parliament, and other departments 
of the state, conceived the diffusion of French principles 
highly favourable to their plans of reform. In the metro- 
polis, besides men of genius and learning, well affected to 
the French revolution, there was another set of adventu- 
rers in literature and politics, very eager in maintaining 
and spreading its doctrines. If learning be not more WidediF- 
profound in the present than in former ages, it is cer- superfieial 
tainly spread over a much wider surface. The commer- *>^*^^rc» 
cial opulence of the country encourages the manufacture 
and sale of literary commodities of every value and de- 
nomination. The demand extended to a vast variety of favourable 
productions, which require neither deep learning nor tienary no^ 
vigorous genius, the number of authors multiplies in pro- ^^'*»' 
portion to the moderate qualifications thai are necessary. 
All these, down to translators of German novels, and collec- 
tors of paragraphs for the daily papers, deem themselves 
persons of genius and erudition^ and members of the repub* 
lie of letters. In France, literary men possessed great 
direction ; many of this class in England conceived, that 
if the same system were established here, they might rise 
to be directors in the new order of things. There were 
in the litcrar}' class, as in other bodies, persons who, from 
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a beD«-ol«ii enOiasia«m, hoped that lh« French constitu- 
titm would <^]tti^pate vice and misery, and diffuse over the 
world phiUnihropr and happiness. Among the literaiy 
producers, there was one let who thought the highest 
pcrfectioD of the human character was sensibiiit}- ; and 
that the restraints of religious and moral precepts, as well 
asof political cstafolishments, were harsh and nrannical, bc- 
caase they so often contradicted the impulse of sentimental 
feeling ; these praised the French revolution in the belief 
that it was inimical to austere restrictions. Under this 
class were to be ranked various female votaries of litera- 
M»it Abb ture, and at their head Mary Ann Wollsionecraft, who 
•niL prodaced, as a counterpart to the Rights of ^lan, a 
performance entitled the Rights of Woman ; vindicating 
to the sex an exemption from various restrictions to which 
women had been hitherto subjecttd from the tvranny and 
aristocracy of men; but first and principally from the 
restraint of chastity ; and claiming the free and full indul- 
gence of every gratification which fancy could suggest, or 
l>ebaiing passion stimulate. Besides these classes, there was a 
great and inuUiplyiog variety of clubs for political discus- 
sion and debate. To these resorted many mechanics, 
tradesmen, and others, from a desire extremely prevalent 
among the lower English, of distinguishing themselves ai 
spokesmen. By degrees, from hearing speeches and read- 
ing pamphlets, they supposed themselves politicians and 
philosophers, and thought it incumbent on so enlightened 
men, to drop the prejudices of education ; and sacrificed 
religion, patriotism, and loyalty, at the shrine of vanity. 
From so many causes, and through so many agents, the 
revolutionarv doctrines were disseminated very widely. 
Chaapedi- To facilitate circuhiiion, opulent votaries published cheap 
.5^™" editions of the most inflammatory works, especially Paine's 
Pune's Rights of Man, which contained the essence of all the rest. 
But men of high rank, and of the highest ability and 
character, still admired the French revolution as likely to 
produce, when corrected by time and experience, the ex- 
tension of moderate and rational liberty ; and besides Dr. 
Pritstley, a (cw others of eminent genius celebrated the 
French changes, in literary works. Of these, by far the 
most distiagi^ished production that appeared in England 
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in vindication of the French revolution, was Mr. Mack- CHAP. 

. XL VII 

intosh's answer to Mr. Burke. The obvious purpose of ^^^^^^^^^ 
this learned and philosophical writer is the melioration of 1791^ 
the condition of man ; convinced that men habitually ^"« able 
guided by reason, and determined by virtue,* would be found work 
happier under small than considerable restraints, he pro- JJ th^e"*^ 
posed a control too feeble for the actual state of men now French 

. . , - , , . t 1 revolution. 

existmg ; much more of a people whose national charac- vindioise 
tef , from the old despotism, and other causes, required a Ga^»<*»*- 
greater degree of control than some of their neighbours. 
The erroneous conclusions of this forcible and profound 
writer, appear to have arisen from two sources ; first he 
argued from a supposition of an attainable perfection in 
the human character instead of an accurate estimate of 
the degree of perfection which it had actually attained. 
Secondly, he appears to have been misinformed concern- 
ing the principles, spirit and character of the French 
revolutionists. 

Great and important as the progressions of public Marriage 
opinions were in 1791, to arrest the attention of the philo- ofVorkto* 
sophical observer, the actual events in England to employ t^* pnn- 
the pen of the annalist, were not numerous. His high- Pruraiaw 
ness the duke of York, in the close of the year 1791, mar- 
ried the eldest princess of Prussia, between whom and the 
English prince a mutual affection had subsisted ever since 
the royal youth's residence at the court of Berlin. The 
;^rrival of the fair stranger, the many festivities that ensu- 
ed on so auspicious an occasion, and the appearance of the 
new married couple in public, agreeably relieved the politi- 
cal discussions which had long absorbed the attention of 
the public. 
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Mettin^ of fiarliamenU^-Opposition censure the conduct of 
mhit-try rfsfiectinff Russia. — Incidental but interesting 
debctea about the French re'Jdiution. — Real difference 
between niei/<rs, Burke and Fox. — HJolron of Mr. Whit- 
bread reapevtiiig the riots at Birmingham. — Petition of 
the viirtarian dissenters — rejected. — Muilipiication of 
p'jlitical clubs. — Societtf of tht friends of the people-^ 
rutti, character and property of the members,-^Mr. 
Grey — The earl of LauderdiUe.'^Addres.i of the society 
to the people of Great Britain. — Intention good, but ten- 
dencc/ dangerous. — Mr. Pitt apposes this engine if 
change, — Rise and progress of correxpoitding societies. 
^Second part of Thomas I 'nine's Rights of Mail. — 
Ferment among the populace.- — The loiuer classes be' 
cvme politicians and statesmen- — Proclamation against 
seditious laritings— discussed in pnrliajnent, — Schism 
among the members of opposition, — The heir apparent 
testifis his zealjor supporting the British constitution. 
— General satisfaction from the manifestation of the 
princess sentiments. — Bill for the amendment of the Lon- 
don police.— Humane and discriminate propositions of 
lord Rawdonfor the relief of debtors and benefit of ere- 
ditors,— Abolition of the slave trade is carried in the 
the house of commons.' — Subject discussed in the house 
of lords.- — Duie of Clarence opposes the abolition.— His 
high?iess exhibits a masterly viexv of the various argu- 
ments,-~-The question postponed. — Slate of the crown 
lands — especially forests. — Mr. Pitt's bill for enclosing 
partx of the New Forest — disapproved — rejected by the 
peers. — Mr. Dttndas's bill for facilitating the payment 
of xuages aud prize money to sailors — passed. — Finan- 
ces. — Prosperous state of commerce and revenue. — Pros- 
pect of farther reducing the debt, and diminishing the 
taxes. — Flourishing state of India f nances. — Political 
state and transactions in India. — Bcnefcial effects of 
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Mr. PUt*s legislative measures^ and Mr. Dundas^s exe- 
cutive management. — Sir John Macpherson^ governor 
general. — Able and successful admihistration — succeed- 
ed by lord Cornwallis. — Wise plans of coinprehensive 
improvement. — Tippoo Saib recruits his strength. — HU 
ambitious projects revive — attacks our ally the rajah oj 
Travancore. — The British council remonstrates to no 
furpose.^-^The English armies invade Mysore from the. 
east and west coasts. — Campaign of 1790 — indecisive. 
— 1791 lord Cornwallis himself takes the field — reduces 
the greater part of Mysore — comes within sight of Sc- 
ringapatam-^pr evented by the overflow of the Cavery 
from investing the metropolis of Mysore. — In 1792 be- 
sieges S^ringapatam* — Tippoo Saih sues for peace ^ *Qnd 
obtains it at the dictation of lord Cornwallis, — Generous 
conduct of his lordship respecting the prize money* 
— Measure^ for the improvement of British India. 

PARLIAMENT met January aist, 1792. His ^^y^i 
majesty's speech mentioned the marriage of his son, and v^r-v^^,/ 
the peace concluded between Russia and Turkey ; but 1792. 
dwelt chiefly on the rapidly increasing prosperity of the 
British nation, which must confirm steady and zealous at- 
tachment to a constitution that we have found, from long 
experience, to unite the inestimable blessings of liberty 
and order ; and to which, under the favour of providence, 
all our advantages are principally to be ascribed. Mem- 
bers of opposition arraigned the conduct of ministers con- 
cerning Russia. Both the accusation and defence neces- 
sarily repeated former arguments. The British govern- 
ment thought interference was necessary for the balance of 
power ; and though they had sacrificed their own coun- 
sels to the voice of the public, the armament prepared 
upon that occasion had not been useless, as it had prevent- 
ed the Turks from being obliged to make such concessions 
as would have been otherwise extorted.'' Mr. Fox con- inoideatai 
ceiving himself, and those who coincided in his sentiments catbg^de- 
respecting the French revolution, indirectly censured by bates about 
the praises of the British polity, clearly and forcibly de- rcvoluHon. 

y See Parlia"mentary Debates, January $lst, 1792. 
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CHAP, monstrjtted the compatibility of satisfaction at the downfal of 
^^^^^^*^ French despotism, so inimical to human rights, and destruc- 
1799. ^^^^ ^^ human hap(3mes8, with the highest veneration and 
warmest attachment to the British constitution, the preser- 
ver of rights, and promoters of happiness. He rej oiced at the 
overthrow of the French despotism because it was bad, 
but would use every effort to support the British constitu- 
tion because it was good. In subsequent discussions Mr. 
Fox, more explicitly than ever, exhibited to the house bis 
sentiments and views on this momentous subject. The 
French, with characters formed by the old despotism, now 
emancipated from slavery, are actuated by a most impetu- 
ous enthusiasm, which drives them, as it has driven every 
other votary, to violent excesses. But enthusiasm like 
every ardent passion, must, as knowledge of human na- 
ture and history inform us, ere long subside. It is illogical 
to impute to the principles of the French revolution the ex- 
cesses which really arise from a sublimated state of passion 
that cannot last. Enthusiasm accompanied the reformation ; 
enthusiasm marked the efforts of the puritans, which vin- 
dicated British liberty from kingly and priestly tyranny. But 
the free principles and beneficial establishments subsist many 
ages after the passion subsided. Do not therefore pro- 
scribe the French revolution because a fury that must be 
temporary has inspired many of its votaries. Let the 
noxious fumes evaporate, you will retain the genuine spi- 
rit of liberty salutary to mankind. Such was the opinion 
of one personage, not less profound as a political philoso- 
pher than forcible as an orator, decisive and energetic as 
Real dif- a Statesman. Many and various in detail as were the 
^^'"g^j^^®" subjects of difference between him and Mr. Burke upon 
messrs. French affairs, the principle was simple. Fox esteemed 
Fqx. ^he outrages incidental effects of an enthusiasm which must 

be temporary, and which formed no part of the essential 
character of the revolution : Burke reckoned the excesses 
necessary and essential parts of the revolution, which 
legitimately descended from its nature and principles; and 
i icreased as they advanced, and which could never cease 
to operate until the revolutionary system ceased to exist. 
Fox thought the French to be men in the ardent pursuit 
of what was good, and transported by passion beyond the 
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bounds of moderation and wisdom ; as men purduing what CHAP, 
was really good have often been transported : Burke con- ^^p-y^^- 
sidered the ^hole nation as actuated by a spirit of diabo- 1792, 
lism, eagerly bent on perpetrating all possible mischief; a 
phenomenon never before known in the history of mankind ; 
and therefore, if true in that particular case, requiring, 
from its contravention to probability, the stronger evi- 
dence. From the opposite theories which they formed as 
political philosophers, these illustrious men deduced very 
opposite practical systems, which they recommended as 
statesmen. Burke very early* recommended and incul- 
cated a confederacy, which, upon his hypothesis, was not 
•nly wise, but absolutely necessary. If the French were 
devils incarnate, to prevent the diabolical spirit from ope- 
ration, neighbouring nations 'must overwhelm the power 
of beings so possessed, or perish themselves from the 
frenzy. Fox, not regarding them as a multitude of 
demons, but as the votaries of enthusiasm, recommended 
to encourage their spirit of liberty, and suffer their passions 
to subside through time, the surest corrector. Hostile 
interference in their internal concern, would support instead 
•f extinguishing their enthusiasm, turn its efforts to exter-^ 
■al defence, and give them an energy that would prove 
fatal to those who had roused it into action. These were 
the leading diversities in the theoretical and practical sys- 
tems of messrs. Fox and Burke, which account for the 
whole series of their respective counsels and conduct con- 
cerning France. Ministers still avoided the delivery of 
opinions on events and systems which had not interfered 
with the interest of Great Britain. Though the French 
revolution was never directly before the house, yet many 
of its proceedings arose from questions of liberty and 
reform which that great event was instrumental in sug- 
gesting. Mr. Whitbread, a new member, of good talents, Motion of 
respectable character, and immense fortune, who had joined Mr. Whit- 
the party of Mr. Fox, reviewing the riots at Birmingham, specting 
imputed these outrages to the encouragement given by g^^'JJ!.** 
government to persecutors of the dissenters, because they ham. 
were inimical to civil and ecclesiastical tyranny. The 

z See his hints for t memorial to he deliTered to the French amhassador-^ 
and Thoughts ou Fix>D»h affairs, hoth -written in 1791. 
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CHAP, roagiatratea were noc sufficiently active ; the govcmmei 
J-^-y^ had licen dilatory in sending troops ; and several rioters 
Pii.j had I) ten acquitted: somp after being condemned, were 
pardoned. Mr. Dundaa, now secretary of state, said, that 
on iiKiiiiry by the attorney general, there appeared no 
grounds for censuring the magistrates. From a detail of 
dates, and military stations, he proved ih.t no time had 
been lost in despatching troops to Birmingham. The 
rioters pardoned, had experienced the royal mercy on the 
recommendation of the judges. 

The Stotch episcopalians perceiving a disposition is i 
parliament to extend, toleration as far as political securi^ 
would admit, petitioned for a more ample and unrestraii# 
ed indulgence, than that which they had hitherto enjoycA 
The former motives for laying them under legal di» 
couragements, subsisted no longer : the house of Stuar^ 
to which their attachment was known, was extinct ; ami 
their fidelity to the actual government was not liable. Oft 
(hat account, to be suspected. A petition for exemptioi 
from restraints, the reasons of which no longer existed^ 
was favourably received by a legislature at once indulgeil^ 
and discriminating. A bill was accordingly introduced 
iiinn of into the house uf lords, and passed both houses, 'i'he 
, "l""*' unitarians alleging this law as a precedent, applied for a 
'ers, repeal of the penal statutes; and in addition to the usual 
:«t«<l. reasons for refusing their application, their recent practi- 
ces were stated as inimical to church and state, especially 
their active dissemination of Paine's works, and other 
democratical performances, and their formation of political 
clubs and societies. 
[ti|iii- While various subjects of alleged defect, or project- 

°^ ?^ ed amendment, either in measures of government, or the 
i>. existing laws were agitated, a project was formed by a 

society of gendemen, for making an important change in 
the composition of the legislature ; this association, con- 
sisting of men eminent for talents, for character, for politi- 
cal, literary, and professional ability ; for landed and mer- 
cantile property, for rank and importance in the commu- 
nilv, took to themselves the name of the friends of the 
pe'j/Jf. The following were the general objects which 
they professed to seek : — To restore the freedom of dec- 
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tion, and to secure to the people a more frequent exercise CH\P. 
of their right of electing their representatives. For the ^^^^^^^v 
purpose of these reforms in parliament and the country, j^^^. 
they instituted their society, hut though determined to Society of 
promote them, resolved to confine their pursuit rigorously orthc'pi*-^ 
to such means, as should be consistent with the existing ^^^* 
constitution. A short declaration of these objects and 
means, was framed by a committee, and signed by the 
society, with an address to the people of England tending 
to prove ; first, that reform was wanted ; secondly, that 
the present, a season of peace and prosperity, was the best 
fitted for commencing and establishing that reform ; and 
that if there existed some degree of discontent, the propo- 
sed reform was well fitted for its removal : that the pro- 
jected means were calculated to promote the good without 
incurring any danger ; thirdly, the objection arising from 
recent events in France, could not apply to a case so very 
different, as the British constitution, with some abuses, 
was from the old despotism of France. The object of 
the society was to recover and preserve the true balance 
of the constitution. They announced the determination 
of the society, to move a reform in parliament eaWy the 
ensuing session. On these avowed principles of' their 
union, they looked with confidence for the cooperation of 
the British nation : these are the outlines of an address 
which may be considered as the manifesto of the only 
respectable body, which, since the commencement of the 
French revolution, undertook the cause of parliamentary 
reform. The society included the greater number of cmi- ^^^^ ^j^^^ 
nent' oppositionists in the house of commons with one racter, and 
member of the house of lords : This was James carl of ofthe*^^ 
Lauderdale, a nobleman of very considerable abilities, ;nd xbSrWi* 
deeply conversant in moral and political philosQ| ^ '' ffi d of-Uuder- 
history, who had distinguished himself, fiKi ks lord M ait- 
land in the house of commons, and afterwards made a no 
less conspicuous figure in the house of peers. Mr. Grey Mr. 61^. 
was appointed to take the leading part for the society in 
the house of commons. Mr. Grey had been educated an 
English whig, and considered the opposition party as the 
supporters of whig principles ; and in his present mea- 
sure conceived himself paving the way for a truly whig 






CiiAr. parliament. The rank and Tortune of this peer and com* 
^ Vl?— * ' tnon'^r, indepcndentof thcirrespective characters, and also 
the talents, character, and situation of other members, 
afford ver)- satisfactory grounds for belie 
ted by constitutional motives. It is indeed not impossi- 
ble tu suppose, that subordinate to patriotism mere antv- I 
ministerial considerations might have some weight, : 
that, Ks Mr. Pitt had once been the advocate of reform, 
and was not likely to be so in the present circumstances, 
they might hope to reduce him to some embarrass men I, and 
expose him to the charge of inconsistency. But though 
auch intentions perhaps operated in some degree with some 
of the members, there is much reason to be convinced that 
ihc friends of the people, as a society, desired only what 
thev conceived to be moderate reform, without having 
the least design to invade the fundamental parts of the 
A*irta nf constitution. Their association however was liable w 
*^jJ^J^^ weightj- objections ; these were not incidental, but resull- 
plc iJ cd from the nature, constitution, and proceedings of the 
Mill. society, combined with the circumstances of the counlrv; 

their two declared objects, extension of suffrage, and abridge J 
ment of the duration of parliament, were both expressed it 
vague terms ; so that they might be, and in fact actually 
were, construed differently by the different votaries of re- 
form : By very many they were interpreted with so great 
latitude, as to comprehend universal suffrage and annual 
parliaments. An address to the people of Great Britain, 
sevcrallv or aggregatelv respectable, as they were desiring 
them to cooperate in producing an undefined change ia 
the legislature, was a measure, however pure in its mo- 
tives, very doubtful in its tendency. Presuming the exis- 
tence of great and radical abuses, it either supposed the 
incompetency of parliament to remedy evils, and conse- 
quently its insufficiency for its constitutional purposes ; or 
was futile in desiring from the people a cooperation which 
Irnnfioi was not wanted. It afterwards appeared that this society 
sao^.but proposed to the people, to form themselves into associa- 
rtBogeriHia. tions to petition parliament for reform, ITiey thereby 
afforded a colourable pretext for framingassociations com- 
posed of very difterent members, and entertaining very 
different sentiments : the friends ef the people ercntusHy 
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produced the affiliated political clubs, which are since so chap. 
•U'ell known under the name of the Corresponding Society, ^^^-^^^^ 
and proved so dangerous in their operations. 175,2, 

To sound the disposition of parliament, Mr. Grey 
intimated his intention of urging parliamentary reform 
early in the next session* Mr. Pitt totally regardless of Mr. Pitt 
the iniputations which might be made against himself p<^r- Ji'/is"!!^"i„e 
sonally, most unequivocally, reprobated the design of the oi" <:iiJtJ»k^*- 
society ; he was friendly tp reform, peaceably oinalned 
and by general concurrence, but deemed the present season 
altogether improper; and was therefore inimical to the 
attempt. The object of the society was to eifect a change 
by the impulse of the people : he would strenuously oppose 
the movement of so formidable an engine; the operations 
and consequences of which was so much calculated to 
outgo the intentions of the mover. Mr. Fox did not join 
a society whose objects and proposed means were so ex- 
tremely indefinite ; and the notice was received with very 
strong and general disapprobation. The affiliated clubs Rise and 
now imitating the French jacobins, rapidly multiplied; the corp«-** 
principal assemblage of this sort, was the London Corres- l>^>n<i>."g 

SOCltftltiS 

ponding Society ; the secretary of these politicians was 
one Thomas Hardy, a shoemaker, their ostensible plan was 
under the auspices of this shoemaker, and others of equal 
political ability, and importatice in the community, to efl'ect 
a change in parliament. The great preceptor of these Secomt. 
disciples was Thomas Paine, whose second part was now ^j^omls 
published, and strenuously exhorted the practical applica- Paine's 
tion of the doctrines, which he had promulgated in his M^ii. 
first ; it directed his votaries to pull down every estab- 
lishment, and level all distinctions, in order to enjoy the 
Rights of Man ; by far tlie greater number of the lower Ferment 
ranks and a considerable portion of the middling classes populace!^ 
were infected with the revolutionary fever which operated 
in the wildest and most extravagant ravings^ Thomas 
Paine was represented as the minister of God, dispensing 
light to a darkened world :* the most industrious and use- 
ful classes of the state were seized with a furious desire 
of abandoning their own course of beneficial and produc- 

a See a seditious morning paper of those days, called the Ai'gns ; also 
4einocraticai pamphlets, and the Analytical Review'for 1791 and 1792, phsaiu. 



tive labour, and icking ilic nitmngcmem of public affairs 
" iato Uieir own hands. All the levelling norions of Joh> 
Bull, John C^c, anil the filih tounarchy men appeared to 
tr revive nith an immense adititinn of new extravagance. 
u. Government had cunsidered the theories of Thomas Paine'i 
"* first part, as such dt-viation* frum common sense, that 
ihey expected tlietr intrinsic uhsurdit}- woidd prevent them 
from doing any actual mischief, nnd had therefore forborne 
a judicial anioiadversion which niiyht have given thera 
a(!vi'!)titiuus importance. But when they found, that 
atieiupls were made to reduce the theories into practice^ 
and that a second part of the speculative jargon, added 
• direct exhortations to subvert the coiiatitutton, that thejr 
Were verj' Kenrrally read by the vulgar and ignorant 
classes, and producing other vrcrks of a similar tendency, 
they adopted means both for a pcisal retrospect and for 
i. future prevention. A prosecution was commenced against 
" Paine J and a proclamation issued May aist, warning the 
people a(;:iinst such writings and also such corresponden- 
cies wiih foreign partB, as might produce the same or simi- 
lar elTcLt.t ; and enjoining all magistrates to exert their 
utniosi iffnris to discover the authors, printers, and pub- 
is lishers of such pernicious works. A copy of the procla- 
mation being laid before the houses of parliament was 
taken into consideration on the 85th of May ; and the dis- 
cussion which it underwent showed that a very consider- 
able schism had taken place among members of opposi- 
tion. Mr. Grey and the friends of the people, took the 
most active share in censuring the proclamation as neither 
necessary nor useful for its ostensible purpose. Their 
arguments were that the seditious writings which it pro- 
fessed an intention to restrain had prevailed for more than 
a vear, and if they were so noxious ought to have been 
prosecuted at common law: and on their own hypothesis 
that the works in question were dangerous, ministers 
deserved severe censure for not having before employed 
proper means to remove this danger. But the prevention 
of seditious writings, was not the real object of the pro- 
clamation ; its purpose was to disparage the friends of the 
people,' to prevent parliamentary reform, and to disunite 
the whigs ; and it was farther intended to ^increase the 
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ififlaence of government by subjecting to spies and inform- CHAP, 
crs, all who should differ from administration. These ' "^_ * 



sentiments were by no means general, even among the ^^9% 
usual adversaries of Mr. Pitt : in both houses, many Schism 
members accustomed to vote. with opposition joined the members 
minister upon this occasion.^ Considering precaution ^^iq^^ 
against the present rage of innovation as necessary to pre- 
serve the constitution, and their respective rank, property-, 
and distinctions, they joined in supporting a measure cal- 
culated, they conceived, to repress so alarming a spirit. 
The overthrow of the aristocracy, abasement of Vank, and 
confiscation of property under the new French system, 
impressed on their minds by the glowing eloquence of 
Mr. Burke, had alarmed many of the chief nobility, and 
great landed proprietors for their own privileges and pos- 
sessions. Th(\se with their friends and adherents, and 
others who entertained or pretended to entertain similar 
sentiments without forming a junction with the ministers, 
voted on the same side, on subjects that respected the 
French revolution or any of its doctrines. In the house 
of peers, the earl of Lauderdale and the marquis of Lans- 
down only spoke against the proclamatioa : from this time 
ceased the great whig confederacy, which during the prin- 
cipal part of the two former reigns had been predominant ; 
and during the present was so powerful as to have repeat- 
edly ejected the ministers agreeable to the crown. 

On this occasion the heir apparent for the first time The heir 
delivered his sentiments in parliament. His highness t^^fi7s"hi8 
considering the critical state of affairs, as requiring from zeal for 
every friend to his country, a manifestation of the princi- the British 
pies which he was resolved to support, and the more constitu- 
strongly in proportion to his rank and consequence in the 
country, spoke to the following effect :•— " When a subject 
**" of such magnitude is before the house, I should be defi* 
^^ cient in my duty as a member of parliament, unmindful 
^' of that respect which I owe to the constitution, and inat- 
^^ tentive to the welfare, the peace, and the happiness of the 
people if I did not state to the world my opinion on the 
present subject of deliberation. I was educated in the 

b See Parliamentary Debates of May 25th, 1792. 
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** principles ^f ihc British constitution, and ^hall ever pte- 
" serve tu maxims: I shall ever cherish a reverence fo^ 
" the constitutional liberties of the people ; as on those 
** conKlitutioD.nl principles carried imiformlv into practice, 
" the happiness of these realms dtrpends, I am decermineil , 
" as far as my interest can have any force, to give them 
" my fitxa and constant support. Tiie f|uestioD at issue 
'' is in fact, whether the constitution is or is not to be 
** maintained ; whether the wild ideas of untried theory 
"arc to conquer the wholesome maxims of established prac- 
" tice ; whether those laws under which we have flourish- 
" ed for such a series of years, are to be subverted by • 
" reform unsanctioned by the people. As a person nearly; 
" and dearly interested in the welfare, and I shall cmphati- 
" cally add the happiness of the people, it would be treasoB 
" to the principles uf ray own mind, if I di;' not come for- 
" ward and declare my disapprobation of the seditious writ- 
" ings, which have occasioned the motion before your 
" lordships. My interest ia connected with the interest of 
" the people ; they are so inseparable, that unless bod 
** parties concurred, the happiness of neither could existi 
" On this great and this solid basis, I ground my vote for 
" joining in the address which approves of the proclama- 
" lion. I exist by the love, the friendship, and the benev- 
" olence of the people, and their cause I will never forsake 
** so long as I live." The patriotic sentiments, so for- 
cibly and impressively declared in the manly and digniBcd 
eloquence of the royal speaker, conveyed very great and 
general satisfaction to all his hearers, who loved their 
country, to whatever party they might adhere. 

Among the applicants for reform this year were the 
royal boroughs of Scotland, from which certain petitioners 
stated flagrant abuses in the administration of th^ reve- 
nues, and also other grievances, that, if proved, would 
have demanded redress ; but the allegations not having 
been supported by proof, the motions arising from the 
petitions were negatived by a great majority. 

GnEAT complaints very generally and justly prevailed 
at this time of the police of London. The British capital 
surpasses in populousness all European cities ; in opulence 
any city throughout the known world. WitK wealth 
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comes luxury, which frequently extends beyond the pos- cHAP. 
sessors of riches, pervades many of the poorer classes, ^J^^^ 
and produces habitual wants, that cannot be supplied but ^^g^ 
by criminal means. In a city abounding with every plea- 
sure that can captivate the human heart, excess and de- 
bauchery naturally esist. The freedom of the country 
does not permit the same means of prevention as under 
absolute governments ; hence dissipation ripens into profli- 
gacy, profligacy rises into criminal enormity. In London 
the temptations are powerful and seductive to those indul- 
gences which corrupt principle, vitiate character, and 
waste property. Thence arises the desire of seizing by 
fraud, theft^ or force, the substance of others as the means 
of vice. The practicability of plunder is much greater, 
and the materials of depredation much more nun^erous, 
valuable, and accessible,^ than in any other city known in 
the history of mankind. Besides the profligate of our 
own country, London, like ancient Rome,^ is the recepta- 
cle of exotic wickedness. Every adventurer who, from 
the poverty of his own country, personal incapacity, idle- 
ness, or dissipation, cannot earn a competent subsistence 
at home, flocks into England, and preys upon the metropo- 
lis. Hence arises a very great increase of vice and deprc;- 
dation, in their various departments, but, above all, in that 
parent of crime, gaming. This destructive propensity 
within thirty years far surpassed the most extravagant 
excesses of former times : descending from the great, it 
pervaded the middle and lower conditions of life, and 
generated many enormities. Akin to this propensity, and 
originating in the same desire of acquisition without indus- 
try, is the spirit of chimerical adventure in lotteries, funds, 
and other subjects of hazardous project. Though this 
spirit enriched several votaries, it empove.rished many 
more ; and sent them, with the habits of indulgence which 
had been cherished during the season of temporary suc- 
cess and aerial hopes, to increase the number of those 
who find in fraud and rapine the means of luxurious en* 
joyments. From these and many collateral causes, sprang 
a vast and increasing variety of crimes against the police 

c See Mr. Colqaboun's Treatise on the poliee. ptS^ia. 
dSee Javenal^ Mtireili. 



of the couDlry i agaiust ihe persona, habitations, and pro- 
{Wfty ai the inbiibilKUls. A multiplicity of rules and 
onliiiancca lud Ik-cu cnnclctl at dlvera periods and different 
* iMcUtQcn, but h»d experimentally proved unequal to the 

cxb pKiposcd, for want ol sufficient powers being lodged 
i» tbc BtKip^tnKy ami its agents, to discover and suppress, 
I 'w a sunniftry and expeditious mnuner, wliatever had a 

I Jhwi"**^ vinblv tendency to disturb the public trauquillity. The 
juiiticcs of the peace were formerly men of rank, property, 
character, uud considcratioo in the country where they 
Were coRimisaioned to act: such gentUmcn gratuitously 
adnuniatcred Justice. The simplicity of life nnd manners ' 
prevalent among our ancestors did not alTord that compli- 
cation of misbehaviour and of transgressions for which 
Huch a multiplicity of laws in modern times, have been pro- 
vided. But with the modes of artificial life, and thfi 
improvements of civilized society, the modes of crime 
also multiplied; and the once venerable office of justice 
of the peace became at last too fatiguing and burdensome 
for people of opulence and dlstinctioa. Their unwilling-^! 
ness to accept of so heavy a charge obliged the ruling , ' 
powers to apply to individnnls of inferior characier, who, 
in acci'piing of it, had an e\ e u> tlie profits and emolu- 
ments arising from the exercise of their judicial powers. 
From the period when that honour^le and weighty office 
was thu» degraded, it lost, by degrees, the reverence in 
I which it had been held. Venal and mercenary persons 
were appointed, whose base practices became so notorious, 
that they drew general odium and contempt both upon 
themselves and their functions. Hence the vilifying 
appellation of a trading- justice was at last applied, with 
too much reason, to many of those who exercised that 
office. To rectify the abuses imputed to these, and to 
place the oflice itself on a footing of respectability pro- 
portionate to its importance, in the beginning of March a 
nmrorilie bill was introduced, with the countenance and approbation 
ment at '^^ government, into the lower house. Different offices 
?*^' *'^''^ *** ^^ established in the metropolis, at a convenient 
distance from each other for the prompt administration of 
those parts of justice which are within the cognisance of 
usticea of the peaces 1'hree justices were to sit in each 
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of these offices, with a salary of 300/. a year to each : they CKAP. 
were to be prohibited from taking fees individually ; and ^^^^^^-y^'^,^^ 
the money from the fees paid into all the offices, was to 1792. 
be collected and applied to the payment of, their salaries 
and official expenses. That the law might have a pre- 
ventive operation as well as a penal, a clause was inserted 
vesting in constables a power to apprehend people who 
did not give a satisfactory account of themselves, and 
empowering the justices to commit them as vagabonds. 
There were, it appeared from evidence, large gangs of 
the most desperate villains, who were notorious thieves^ 
lived by no other means than plunder, infested every 
street of the metropolis, and put the person and property' 
of every individual passenger in danger every hour of the 
day and night. Various objections were made to the bill 
as an intrenchment on the liberty of the subject, and an 
increase of the power of the crown; -but on investigation 
and inquiry, the necessity of it was found so strong as to 
overrule the arguments of its opponents, and it was passed 
by a considerable majority. 

While these measures were adopted tb secure the Humane 
innocent and industrious against the profligate and atro- criminate 
cious, the wisely generous Rawdon resumed his efforts p»^p<w»- 
for affording relief to the unfortunate, by a revision of the lord Raw- 
laws relating to debtors and creditors. His lordship's ,ciief of 
general object was, on one hand to compel the debtor to ^©^tors 
give up all that he possessed, on the other to prevent the of credi- 
creditor, after such a cession of effects, from confining the *°"' 
debtor in jail for life. His lordship, with discriminating 
justice equal to the benevolence of his spirit, sought the? 
reciprocal benefit of both debtor and creditor. He pro- 
posed that no man, to gratify a malignant disposition, 
should have it in his power to keep his fellow creature in- 
perpetual imprisonment, merely on choosing to pay him 
four- pence a day ; and that no man should continue in 
prison to the injury of his creditor, to revel in luxury on 
property which might pay his debts. As the subject was 
of very great importance, and required a full and minute 
discussion of principles, and a very nice discrimination 
of circumstances and cases, it was recommended to his 
lordship to postpone its introduction till the following ed!*^* ^^^ 



■ CMAr. w»»ion. l>y which time it might be maturely weighed; 
XLVin. his lordship cousenting. for the present withdrew the bill. 
The sluve trade this session again occupied the com- 
Abolit'oi mon«, and was also considered by the lords. In the 
J^ j^ ** lower hnusr, the abolitionists havings succeeded in the 
"Sr*^" ■""'" (lutstion, were divided :is to the time when the aup- 
Mw. prcssion should take pincc. At last, at the instance of 
mr&srs. Dund:» and Addingtoii, it was agreed that the 
ttr""^ trade should cease from the !6t of Junuary, 1796. In the 
liq^t. house of lords, the same arguments were used that had 

JfQ^* been employed on both sides by the commons. The dute 
at Clarence, who now, for the first time, spoke in the 
bottse of peers, made a very able, comprehensive, and im* 
• pressive speech, against the abolition of the slave trade. 
This royal senator rejected all fanciful theories, argued 
I hTiIhSo- f'*"" plain and stubborn facta, and took for his guide ei- 
I SiW pcriencc, the only unerring director of the statesman and 

lawgiver. Indeed his repeated orations on this subject 
exhibited and enforced every argument, from cither ha- 
, manily, justice, political and commercial expediency, that 

f could be adduced; and his clear and manly reasoning;^ 

constitule the most satisfactory and compk-l-r treatise 
which has hithurto appeared on that side of the question. 
The majority of the peers concurred with his highness in 
opposing the abolition, but the final determination of the 
question was postponed to the succeeding year. 
SiManf Among the national objects which engrossed this ses- 

luOhMpe^ sion of parliament, was the state of our forests. Gommis- 
«ta)lrK>- si oners appointed tri inspect the crown lands reported that 
the principal reservoir of materials for our navy, the New 
Forest in Hampshire, was in such a condition, that unless 
proper attention were bestowed immediately, there would 
be no limber fit for public service for many years; but 
that if adequate care were emph>yed, in a short time it 
Mr. Pitt's might yield a considerable quantity. Impressed by their 
UUfor 10- representations, Mr. Pitt proposed a bill to enclose certain 
NawFo- parts of the New Forest, for promoting the growth of 
j^;^[^* timber. Very strong objections were made to this propo- 
'ikav^rs. sition in the house of commons, of which tnany of the 
members professed to think it a job for the private emolu- 
ment of Mr. Rose, secretar}' to the treasury, instead of > 
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national object. In the house of peers it was strongly CHAP, 
reprobated, p^^rticularly by the lord chancellor, and was ^^my,,^ 
finally relinquished. 1792. 

Mr. Dundas having in his official capacity, as trea- ^jJJ^J^^ 
4urer of the navy, learned the many difficulties which, facilitating 
through their thoughtlessness and ignorance of business, men^^S" 
our gallant supporters often experience in the recovery of wages an4 
their wages and prize money, introduced a bill to remove ney to 
the obstacks, and prevent the frauds. When the bill was •"'<*"• 
passed, Mr. Dundas sent a printed account of the spirit, 
tendency, and provisions of this new act, to all the paro- 
chial clergy in Britain, to be read from the pulpits, and 
explained to sailors and their connexions. Since that time 
the impostures which before were so frequently practised 
by personating individuals, forging wills, and other criminal 
artifices, are very rarely attempted. 

In bringing forward his plan* pf finance, Mr. Pitt Finance, 
showed the national revenue to be in such a favourable 
state, that a diminution of the public burdens might be 
reasonably expected. The taxes for the year 17£1 had 
produced ;C 16,730,000, exceeding the average of the last 
four years £500fiOO} after subtracting from which the 
sum total of the expenditures, which amounted by the^ 
reductions proposed to jCl5,811,000, the permanent income 
would exceed the permanent expense, including the million 
annually appropriated to the extinction of the national 
debt, by no less than ;f 400,000. The supplies wanted for Prosper- 
ihe present year would amount to £s^654tfiOO^ for which comr^M? 
the means provided constituted a sum that exceeded the «nd re- 
former by >^3 7,000. From the foregoing statement, Mr. 
Pitt was of opinion, that the surplus would enable govern- 
ment to take off such taxes as bore chiefly on the poorer 
classes, to the amount of one half of that sum ; and to 
appropriate the other half to the diminution of the public 
debts. By the methods projected for the redemption of Prospect 
this debt, jC25,000,000 would be paid off in the space of J^dSdng*" 
fifteen years; towards which the interest of the sums the debt 
annually redeemed would be carried to the sinking fund, 
till the annual sum to be applied to the redemption of that 

e Febrtanr irtli. 
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iWrtM.otiBtedlojf4/K)0,00o. This favourable »Ut«r of iht I 
(muncn draw from ihe nctual prosperiiy of the oaiion,, 
which, ihotigh sirrivcd at an emini;iit lU-grcc, had not yet 
aiuiued ibat lummit of grandeur and felicity, thai lay 
within the reach of its iiuluUry and manifold abilitim 
During the dtfccuitsion on tlie ways and means, several 
severe' striiliirc* wure made on the tniRchicfa of lotteries^ 
iu wnsttop ihr property and corrupting the murals of the 
lower et.asei. Muustm rrptird, thnt the lottery wi 
tax Opoo adv-eoiure, which would exist though it were not 
bxvd, it was no icaaon to lorbcar a produelivt source of 
rcvenut', tliat its subject inij^ht be ahusi;(l. Xear the cluM 
of the session Air. Dund;ts bid hefort: the house his annual . 
Statement ol ihe income and expendiiorr of British In 
In tilt preceding session the surplus, after deducting alf 
charges, was jf 1,409,000, applicabie to the reduction of 
the tompany's dcbtijind to purchase an iiivestment. The 
pciual revenues of Bcoga), Madras, and llombay, he , 
«t3ted at ;f r,350,000 ; the sura remaining, together with I 
;thut which ::rofie from the sale of imported goods, amounted j 
to j^59i,000, from which dtfducticMi the interest paid ti | 
llengal, Uladraa, and Bombay, the surplus of the whole i 
»vas helivtL-ii ilirec :ir.,l _^'4OO,tJ00. Frtim a ^eucral review 
it :ip]ieart'd, that war with Tippoo Sailj, and the interest of 
the debt had nearly exhausted the whole revenue of India, 
nnd the profits of the suks ; and that a debt had been con- 
tracted of £l,TS'i,328, arising from the purchase of 
investments. Notwithstanding the increase of the India 
debt, Mr. Dund.is stated the affairs of the cogipiiiiy to be 
on no worse a footing at the commencement of 1 ; 92, tiiaa 
at the commencement of 1791 ; and they had been im- 
proved at home by the payment of debts to the amount of 
jC694,000, and by an increase of money in their treasurj-, 
amouniingto ^^541,-100. Thus aftera warof eight months, 
the compaav's finances were only the worse by ;f 276,000. 
On the 15ili of June, the session terminated with a speech 
from the throne, in which his majesty, mentioning the 
stale of affairs in Europe, declared his own intention to 
observe a strict nCiUrality. 

so many important concerns both internal and 
^i^oniineniiil interested the British natiuD, a war breakiDJ 
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in iDdia, engaged a considerable share of the public atteti- CUAP. 
tioB. The peace of Mangalore, caused by the reduction of ^i.^^!^ 
Tippoo Saib's strength, endured no longer than his defi- ,7„o. 
ciencies lasted. Inheriting the views and passions of his Po'.itjcai 
father, he sought the empire of India, and as .a step to its tioiisia 
attainment, the expulsion of the English, his most power- ^"^'•* 
ful rivals. For several years he had been collecting and 
disciplining large armies ; and though hopeless of assist- 
ance, either from France or the native powers, was not 
afraid singly to provoke England to war. The English 
government in India, well informed of his designs, was 
sufficiently prepared for counteraction. Mr, Pitt's plan ®J"f*^ 
for the administration of the Indian territories, executed Mr Pitt's 
under the direction of Mr. Dundas, had corrected abuses, J^l^i^re^ 
restored prosperity, and extended revenue through British ai«tl ^i^ 
India. Sir John Macpherson succeeded Mr. Hoistings as execiUre 
governor general, and imitated in^ peace the plans of JJJ^"**^ 
economy which his predecessor had concerted and exe Sir John 
cuted, as firmly and constandy as was possibly consistent w,n*^^\^r. 
with the. necessary expenditure of multiplied wars : he nor gene- 
thereby surmounted the pecuniary difficulties in which the 
executive government was unavoidably involved. He 
liquidated the civil and military debts which had been succcesfui 
incurred, and established such a system for reducing «i"«'>i««" 
expenditure and improving income, as greatly facilitated the 
beneficial administration of the board of control. Lord He is tuo. 
Cornwallis being sent out to India, in spring 1786, and with iiJrd*Coni- 
the double appointment of governor general and commander ^**^»*' y*J® 
in ohief, arrived at Calcutta in September, and found the plans of 
diiferent presidencies in rising prosperity. He availed henlwveim. 
himself with moderation, firmness, and temper, of the best provement. 
arrangements of his predecessors, and introduced several 
new regulations that contributed farther to the public 
welfare, including the security and happiness of the natives. 
In Madras and Bombay, affairs were proportionably flou- 
rishing; the British presidencies were also secured by a 
very powerful military force. The Nizam and the Mah* 
rattas, as well as less considerable powers in the southern 
parts of the peninsula, were in alliance with the English. 
Such was the state of India when Tippoo Saib commenced 
hostilities by attacking our ally the rajah of Travancore, 
Vol. IH. Ppp 
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dominions the English had guarantMd with Ttp- 
onsrat, at the late peace. The council of Mailnu 
remonstrated, and attempted amicaMc mediatioa, but to no 
purpose. Bound in honour and justice lo protect oar ally, 
the suprc^me government of Bengal declared w>r against 
the sultan of Mysore. In June 1790, general Meadows from 
the Cnrnatic, ini-aded Tippoo's domioioos, while general 
Abcrcrombie from the west, having conquer>;d Cannaiuore, 
advanced towards Seringapatam. Tippoo, with masterly 
sl:tll, eluded all Meadows' ablest efforts to brin^ him Vi 
battle, and after a long and tiresome succession of marchea 
and countertnarchcB, with several skirmishes, the Knglish 
general was obliged by the rainy season to return to 
Madras. Nor were Abercrombie's exertions after the 
reduction of Cannamore during the first campai^, attended 
with any decisive efforts. Though the campaign in all its 
operations, very hoofurably displayed British valour and 
conduct, yet it did not answer expectations, and lord 
Comwallis himself judged it expedient to take the field 
the following year. In March 1791, he proceeded to 
Mysore by the Eastern Ghauts; and having surmounted.^ 
the passes, he attacked Bangalore, the second city of tbt ^ 
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1 object ventured a pitched batde, was defeated, 
" and the town was taken by storm. Lord Comwallis now 
proceeded towards the capital of Mysore, whither Abcr- 
crombie was also advancing with the western army. In 
the month of Alay he arrived in the neighbourhood of 
Seringapatam, where he foundTippoo very strongly posted, 
and protected in front and flank by swamps and mountains : 
not deterred by these difficulties, the British general 
attacked the enemy, and though the Mysareans made a 
very gallant resistance, entirely defeated them, and com- 
pelled them to seek shelter under the gtins of the capital. 
The sun was about to set when the victorious English, pur- 
suing the enemy, first beheld Seringapatam rising upon an 
island, in all the splendour of Asiatic magnificence, deco- 
rated with sumptuous buildings, encircled by most beauti- 
ful gardens, and defended by strong and extensive fortifi- 
cations. The grand object of their pursuit now appeared 
to the English within their immediate grasp : but disasters 
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which no foresight could have anticipated, and no wisdpm CHAP, 
could have prevented, now obstructed its attainment. A 



covering army was necessary while they were carrying on j^-gg^ 
the siege, both for supporting their operations, and for 
commanding the country, to secure the conveyance of 
provisions* When lord Comwallis set out on this expedi- 
tion, he had trusted to the cooperation of the Mahrattas, 
but was disappointed. Still expecting general Abercrom- ;g prevent- 
bie, he marched up the Cavery, to secure and facilitate the ^ ^y **|f 
advance of the western army ; but the river suddenly the Caveiy 
swelling, rendered the junction of the two armies imprac- tl^n'gihe 
ticable. The troops from Bombay reluctantly yielding to metropoUs 
necessity, departed for the western coast, exposed to all y*™^* 
the fury of the monsoon which was then raging on the 
Malabar side of the mountains. Comwallis having halted 
some days to cover the retreat of the other army, deemed 
it expedient to defer the siege of Seringapatam till the 
following campaign, and spent the remainder of the season 
in reducing the interjacent country and forts, securing 
communication with the allies, preparing plentiful supplies 
of provision, and making other dispositions for commenciog 
the investment as soon as the monsoon should be over. 
The most difficult and most important acquisitions during: 
the remainder of this campaign, were Nundydroog, the 
capital of a rich district, and Savendroog, or the Rock of 
Death, a fortress which commanded a great part of the 
country between Bangalore and Seringapatam. Early in ^^ j^gg 
1792, the Nizam and the Mahrattas joined the British he besieges 
army, now on its march ; and on the 5th of February, the tam?**^**' 
British host once more appeared before Tippoo's capital. 
On the 7th, soon after midnight, they attacked the sultan's 
lines, forced his camp, gained a complete victory, and 
compelled him to confine himself within the city. The 
Bombay army now arriving, a junction was effected 
between Abercrombie and the commander in chief, and 
the city was invested on every side. Seringapatam has the 
form of a triangle almost isoskeles : two sides are washed 
by the river, while the third is joined to the country. On 
this, the western side, as naturally the most accessible, the 
fortifications are the strongest : aware of this circumstance, 
the British general instead of directing his main attack 
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CfiAV. from the iahwd, resolved to make his aaiault across t... 
^ ' river. 'I'hc trenches were open, llie siege was advancing 
I .,y tviiti grt'Ht rapidity, and d is positions were made for com' 
't<.>t<<u mt-nciDg an imcnediale nssault. The suliao aeeiag himself 
(Hftire. Hnil hfmiucd in on every side, importuned by the people to 
^"n.o^'iift. **^""''"*"! 'he war, stnd fearing sedtiion if he refused, at , 
utiiHi t>t hiat suctl far ptiice, which was gr»Died him an the fullow- * 
ISli^""" tnR conditions: Jirsi, that he should cede one half of hit 
dominions to the nllicd powers; secondly, that he should 
p9\ three crores, nod ihivly lacls of rupees;' thirdly, that 
he should uiuquivocally restore all the prisoners which 
had hecn t:iken by the MvBoreans from the time of Hydcr 
Ally i and fourthly, that two of his three eldest sons should 
be delivered up as hostages for the due performance of the 
treaty- Agrcealilv to thise terms, the treasure began to be 
carried to the British camp, and on the 26th, the young 
princes were condiictet] to lord Cornivallis. This ceremony 
was performed wiib great pomp: meanwhile Tippoo made 
eome attempts lo retard the execution of the treaty, but 
lord Corn wall is issuing orders for rccommencingthe siege, 
he submitted to all the British demands; and the peace 
was finally cnncluded on the 19th of March. Thus ended 
a wnr wliiLn dt-livirred the company from the dangers to 
which it was exposed, by the inveterate hostility of the 
most powerful of its neighbours; constantly inclined from 
interest and connexion, to unite with France. The territo- 
ries of which Tippoo was divested, were divided between 
the three aUied powers, in three equal portions. This act 
Pwirroua of good faith to our allies, and the separate arrangements 
bia loiii- made by locd Cornwallis with the nabobs of Oudc and the 
pc'etinjc Cariiatic, as well as the principal native rajahs, left a very 
prir.F honourable and advantageous impression of British justice 

on the memory of the natives. Lord Cornwallis and gene- 
ral Meadows, with great generosity, resigned their share 
of the plunder to the rest of the army. His lordship 
having reduced this potent enemy, turned his attention to 
the improvement ol the territory which had been ceded by 
the sultan of Mysore. Several British gentlemen had 
applied themselves to the study of the oriental languages, 
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and by this means bad become acquainted with the history CHAP, 
and customs of the natives. Among other valuable infor- ^^^^• 
mation, they had learned the ancient mode of collecting ^^^ 
the revenues throughout India. By conversancy in the Measures 
Persian and Indostan tongues, both civil and military offi- improvc- 
cers discovered that the system of collection in Mysore pent of 
was extremely productive, without oppressing the inhabi* 
tants ; and that its chief advantage arose from the imposts 
being fixed, so that accounts were simplified, and the 
oppressions of intermediate agents were not suffered to 
exist. His lordship, from the knowledge which he had 
acquired concerning Indian systems of finance, extended 
his improvements to Bengal, and other settlements in 
India.' 

g See AuQUftl Register, 179f • 
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